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CONSERVATION. 


I N this branch, of archa3ological activity the Muhammadan buildings play a prom- 
inent part, more particularly the palaces of the Mughals in the great centi’es 
Delhi, Agra and Lahore. On the introduction of British rule these buildings could 
no longer serve them original purpose — the accommodation of a royal court But as 
the palaces of the Great Mughals had at the same time the character of citadels, they 
were natimally selected to accommodate the British garrisons in the ancient Indian 
capitals. Consequently in eveiy case the less important portions had to he demo- 
lished, whereas the chief edifices were put to some practical use and thus preserved. 

It has of late years been one of the aims of the Ai’chmological Department to 
reclaim and preserve these Mu gh al palace buildings. Bestoration to them pristine 
state is, of course, out of the question. It would serve no useful end to rebuild those 
parts which have been demolished. Besides, as long as these forts are used for the 
accommodation of troops, their present purpose and the interests of their present 
occupants cannot he disregarded. 

At Delhi all buildings once utilized by the garrison have now been vacated and 
a commencement has been made to fence off the archmological area from the grounds 
occupied by modern barracks. 'I'he archceological area comprises all ancient build- 
ings, including the Shah Bm-j, the Naqar Khana and the Mumtaz lilahall, and also 
the site of one of the main palace gardens named Hayat Bakhsh or Life-giver. 
The work of resuscitating this garden is slowly hut steadily progressing. The pa-ving 
of the main causeways was completed early in the year. But before the planting- 
of trees and shi-ubs could be commenced, it appeared necessaiy to lower the level of 
the garden. 

It was not until December that this work was taken in hand, and at the close of 
the official year at least oue-thmd of the area of the Hayat Bakhsh had still to he 
cleared of its surface earth. In the restoration of the minor causeways also there 
was considerable delay, so that by the end of the year only haK of the work had Ijecn 
completed. 

The restoration of the main palace garden will add not a little to the intcrc.st of 
the Delhi palace, especially as the marble pavilions wliich belonged to it are .still 
extant. The north-cast corner is occupied by the Shah Burj ' or Royal Tower nith 


* C/*. *SYa;*m do Mojor ^transl. Irvine), Vol. II, p. 403. 
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an adjoining Jiiarble hall facing the garden. This graceful little edifice was 
severely dainagecl. by the earthquake of the 4th Aiiril 1905. Its repair was 
commenced in February 1908 and brought to a successful conclusion in June of the 
same year. The broken domes have been reconstructed and finials added and the 
]iavilionis now in a sound and stable condition. 

Another work in the Dellii palace deseiudng special mention is the erection of a 
marble balustrade along the river facade from the Hammam to the Rang Mahall 
replacing the unsightly won and wooden railings which were such an eyesore. ‘‘ The 
advisability of attempting a restoration of the original railings and screen/’ Mr. 
Tucker unites/ ''was considered fully Imt, although a certain amount of data was 
forthcoming for certain portions, yet this was not sufficient to cnsime an accurate 
reproduction of the original. This, of course, prohibited any attempt at a reconstruc- 
tion. The problem to be dealt with was the selection of a balustrade of sufficient 
height to make it effectual, in architectural accord with its surroundings, and autho- 
rized by contemporary examples in the period to which the palace belongs. All 
these requisites have been successfully secured and the appearance of the great 
terrace is much improved.” 

An article on the subject of the palace at Agra was contributed by Mr. Tucker 
to the Annual of the preceding year In the year xincler review the work of clear- 
ing the site of Akhar’s palace has been proceeded with, and the last of the modem 
excrescences, the magazine built in 1813, has been demolished. 

I may note here that the work of conserving the eastern false gate of Akbar’s 
Tomb at Sikandarah has now been completed. The conservation of the Rang 
Mahall at Eatehpur Sikri was also brought to an end. Unfortunately, during the 
rains the whole of the west wall had collapsed, hut as it was only intended to 
rescue the building from further ruin, no attempt was made to restore the fallen 
facade. 

In the Lahore Rort the legitimate work of rescue has come to a standstill — 
temporarily, it is hoped. Those l3uildiiig5 which remain to be dealt with are the 
most ancient and in many respects the most remarkable of the Lahore palace. But 
nothing can be done as long as they are being occupied and utilized by the Military 
Department. 

To the three great capitals of the Mu gh al emjDerors may be added Allahabad. 
The early ]\Iu^al buildings in the Rort, xvhich fully deser^'C to he more xriclely 
known, have for some years engaged tlie attention of this Department. In the year 
under review the so-called Zanana biulding, a fine example of the architecture of 
Akhar’s reign, has been taken in hand. The modern additions in which it was enve- 
loped have been dismantled, and it is intended to take further measui’cs for its 
conservation. 

Ror frwther information regarding works of preservation carried out on Muliam- 
madan buildings in the Northern Ghcle dining 1908-03, 1 may refer to Mr. Tucker’s 
Progress Pteport for that year. 


J^exiovt of the Airhaolortical Sitvve^/or, yoHheni Circle, for the x/eaveiuUm Slst March 

IVOD, p. 

- A. S- J?, for 1 907-08, pp. 8 £f. 
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As regards Buddliist and Bralunanical monuments in tlie same circle, the most 
important ^vork of conservation n^as that earned ont on the great brick temi)lc of 
Bhitargaon in the OaY'npore District. As a special article on the subject is given in 
the present volume, I need not enter here into any details. 

The only work of conservation undertaken in the Pronticr Chcle in the year 
under reAnew Avas the continuation of clearance at the monastery of Takht-i-Bahi. 
The damage done to the site subsequent to the carrying out of the fii’st rejoahs effec- 
ted had made evident the high desirability of enclosing the enthe monastic precinct 
from Avandering goatherds and other mischieA'Ox\s peasants. In order to render this 
possible Avitliout constructing an luisightly fence around the site as a Avhole, an 
attempt Avas made to reinoA'e the debris from the outer face of the main Avails on the 
south and east, in the hoj)e that, by setting them clear, a large jDortion of the monas- 
tery AA'ould be found to be self- protected. This hope, hoAA’CA'cr, AA^as in large ineasiu’c 
disaxrpointed, inasmuch as nhat had seemed to he a more passage AAuy betAA’ceii the 
main monastery and an ax)X)arently detached building fiuther to the south, Avas found 
to be ill reality a series of small chambers connecting the two. Whether the com- 
plete clearance of these Avill leave the main monastic unll of sufficient height to keep 
idlers from climbing over it is a xioint that can only be determined later, but there 
aj)j)ears little ho^ie that it aa'iU, and a modern fencing may x^roA'e necessary after all. 
In addition to this clearance on the south, considerable work Ai^as done to the south- 
east of the coiut of the many little st upas, and here a ntmiber of sculptures U'crc 
found in Avhat now appear to have been originally chaj)els. In general, howeA^er, 
the excaA'ations this year, being for the most part outside the iuner X)recinct of the 
monastery, did not yield any sculj)tm’al finds. But a A’ery fine covered staii'way on 
the south-Avest Avas found and thoroughly cleared out, adding greatly to the interest 
of the site. A certain amount of work Avas also done toAA^ard the clearance of the 
j)assage and chambers to the west of the coiut of the many little stup)as, AA'hich have 
hitherto been described as underground. In the course of the year’s Avork, however, 
a Avindow aaus cliscoA'Cred in one of these suj)posedly subteiTaueau aauIIs. It, there- 
fore, ax)pears more than possible that these chambers aa'ci'c originally free-standing 
sti’uctiues. Diudhcr clearance in this x^ortion of the site is planned for the coming 
year, Avhen it is hoped that the point may be settled, for it is obviously of A^eiy 
X^eculiar iiitei'cst. 

Among the numerous avovI-zs of conservation carried out in the Western Circle a 
feAV deserve special notice. The restoration of the great cornice of the Gol Giunbaz 
at Bijaxnu’ aaus comx:)leted. The Jor Gumbaz at the same ])laGo still continues to be 
used as a residence, but it is hox^ed that it Avill ere long bo A^acated. The untidy 
collection of great guns and other objects, AA bich for so many years littered the area 
before the Gagan Mahall, has been arranged as a gun troxfiiy beneath the Mtiscimi, 
the ancient Hall of Kettledrmns or Naqar Khana. 

The AVcU-loioAvn cave temple on the island of Elcphauta near Bombay required 
early attention, as diuing the monsoon of 1908 a large mass of rock fell from al)Ovc 
the fi*oiit of the caves. This Avas removed dining the cold Avoathcr. The rain-AA’atcr, 
Avhich Avas responsible for tliis damage, percolates freely into the interior of the caves 
tlwough natmal fissiircs in the rock. As masses of the unsuxff^orted rock are liable 

B 2 
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to fall at any moment, tlio work of rebuilding tbe missing and broken columns in 
the great cave bas not been begun any too soon. 

Mention must also be made of tbe fine Gbalukyan temples scattered over tbe 
Dharwar and Belgaum districts, wbicb bave loag needed attention to arrest further 
decay. During tbe year under review three of tbe best — at Degam and Gadag — 
were taken in band. 

Tbe most important worlcs of conservation in tbe Eastern Obcle may also be 
briefly noticed. They relate in tbe first place to some of the famous monuments of 
Orissa, the Black Pagoda at Konarak, tbe temples at Bbuban^var and tbe caves 
at Kban4agiri. 

As regards tbe first and most important of these, the • Black Pagoda, tbe late 

Dr. Bloch writes' ; — “ Tbe main problem, which we bave to face at present is 

tbe preservation of tbe spue. This part of tbe temple bas now been completely cleared 

of debris, and it now becomes evident that tbe spire of tbe temple 

never was completed, probably on account of tbe death of tbe kin g who built tbe 
Black Pagoda, Narasimba I, I2fi0-1280 A.D.” Tbe three chlorite images in its out- 
side niches wm’e all found hi situ, but it bas been found necessary to build small niches 
over them to preserve them. Dr. Bloch adds that tbe previously known epigrapbical 
evidence for tbe date of this temple bas been confirmed by tbe chlorite carvings 
found in tbe debris, inasmuch as one slab appears to refer to tbe famous Siva at 
Bbubanesvar, and two others to tbe temple of .Tagannatb at Puri, thereby establish- 
ing tbe fact that, despite its architectural superiority, tbe Black Pagoda is of later 
■date than tbe other two. The slabs referring to Jagannath, moreover, show tbe 
image of this god between a Siva-lihga and Durga, and are thus of very special 
interest as indicating that originally “the cult of Jagannath at Pmn was not, as it is 
at present, associated with the religion of the Vaishnavas, but with that of the 
;^aivas.” "We gather from this interesting fact, ” Dr. Bloch says, “that one of 
the most popular religions in India has been subject to a very important change, 
even as late as the Iftb or 15th century A.D.” 

The temples at Bhubane^var and tbe caves at ICbandagiri bave now been com- 
pletely conserved, but as the work is discussed by Dr. Bloch in his Annual Deport 
for 1908-09, no detailed account of it is called for here. 


J. Ph. VoGEl. 


‘ Annual Report. Archtrnlugical Survey, Easiorn Circle, tor p. In. 



THE TEMPLE OF BHITARGAON. 


4. _ 

A.— BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 

I N his account of the Bhitargaon temple Sir Alexander Cunningham^ remarks that 
in the plains of Northern India, owing to the scarcity of stone, ornamental 
brickwork must once have been extensively used for sacred buildings, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist. ‘"At every old site/’ he says, “ carved and moulded 
bricks are found in abundance, and I have now ascertained that many of the most 
famous buildings in Northern India at the time of the Muhammadan invasion must 
have been built entirely of brick, and were decorated with terra-cotta ornaments 
and alto-relievos. This was certainty the case with the great temple of the Sun at 
Multan, with the famous shrine of Jagsoma at Thanesar, vith the great Buddhist 
buildings at Sankisa, Kosambi and Sravasti, and with all the Brahmanical temples 
of the Gupta period at Bilsar, Bhitargaon, Garhwa and Bhitari. In the more 
-easterly provinces of Bihar and Bengal the same causes of the want and costliness 
• of stone gave birth to the great brick temples of Bodh-Gaya and Nalanda. Even at 
Mathura and Benares, within a few miles of the sandstone quarries of Buphas and 
Chunar, moulded and carved bricks are found in great abundance.’* 

The brick architecture of ancient India has hitherto received scant attention. 
The existence of such an architecture seems to have been unknown to Fergusson.” 
'The subject, however, fully deserves special treatment by an expert, not only 
on account of its importance, but also in view of the small number and ruinous 
-state of the brick monuments now extant. The Cawupore and Eatehpur districts 
contain a certain number of ancient brick temples, the only specimens j^erhajis in 
the TTnited Provinces which retain their original shape and ornamentation. In the 
-absence of a detailed study on the subject it is impossible to fix their dates with 
•certainty, hut even a superficial inspection of these temples will make it clear that 
they heloiig to widely different periods. 

» A. s, i?.. Yol. XI. 1). 42. 

^ In tlic new edition of FerguFson's I/is/oiy of Indian and Easlern ArchUccluref rcvjiicd hy Dr. .T. Durgcsp, 
ithc Bnltirgaon temp?Q is not even mentioned. 
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Earliest in date is undoubtedly the large temple of Eliitcargaon in the Oawnpore 
district, built of large-sized bricks [IIV by lOV' by 3'") and decorated ivith well- 
modelled terra-cotta panels alternating with ornamental jhlasters. Cunningham, 
judging from the style, is of opinion that this temple cannot be placed later than 
the 7th or 8th centiuy, and is probably even older. I have reason to assume that 
llie Bhitargaon temple is at least three centuries older than the date mentioned by 
Cunningham. This assumption is based on the fact that the pilasters and cornices 
of carved bricks, which adorn the Bhitargaoii temple (Plate V), are very similar to 
those found on the oldest portion of the plinth, on which the Nirvana temple of 
Kasia is raised. This early plinth cannot be later than the Gupta epoch, and ^oos- 
sibly goes back even to the Kushana period.^ IPe do not know for how long this 
peculiar style of carved brickwork remained in ^'ogiie, but we may safely assume 
that it flourished during the rule of the great Gupta emperors, the 4tli and 5th 
centuries. 

All other hrick temples, which I have seen in the Ca^vnpore and I’atehpur 
districts, exhibit an entirely difFerent style. They present in general the same 
appearance as the ordinary Hindu temj)le of the sikliam type. Usually they 
consist of a single temjfle tower with a small porch in front and contain a square 
cella covered over by a double dome. Their plan is either polygonal in outline or 
square with recessed corners. Sometimes the jDolygon rests on a circular plinth. 
In some instances the porch is built of stone and the cella is covered over by a 
stone ceiling consisting of overla 2 :)ping slabs and supported on four corner pilasters 
of the same material. This is the case with the temjfles of Bahua and Tindidi in 
the Eatehpiir district, hut in the latter instance the original stone porch has 


disappeared. 

The most striking feature of most of these temples is their ornamentation of 
carved hricks which covers the entire surface. The type of carved bricks used in 
these temples is so different from that of the Gupta period, that even from a 
detached hrick or brickbat it is easy to tell to which of the two kinds it belongs. 
Both the plain and the carved or moulded bricks are considerably smaller in size 
than those of the temple of Bhitargaon. The temple of Kurari contains bidcks of 
13 by 8 by 2' ; those used in the Parauli temple are nearly the same size. (Pig. 7.) 

The latter point would suffice to show that the temifles under discussion are of 
a considerably later date than those which we have assigned to the Giij)ta period. 
-Mr. Growse attributes the Bahua and Tinduli temples to the lOtli century of our 
era, and he is undoubtedly right in giving them a comparatively late date. It is, 
however, highly probable that the period during which decorative brickwork of this 
later type v as in vogue extended over several centuries. It was extensively used in 
the Gangetic plains, not only in Brahmanical temples, hut also in Bnddliist sanc- 
tuaries. llic temple of Buddha’s Nativity on the site of the Lumbini Garden in 
the iS cpalese^ Tarai is decorated with carved l)rickwork of this type, and excavations 
at Sainath in 1906-07 revealed the basement of a large Buddhist monastery 
ornamented in the same fashion.- 


* A. S\ li, for 1001-05, p. 48. 

- On tho Savnutli monasterv cf. A 
the bricks is stated to ho 8-^ hy 71" by 2 


for^ 1900-07, pp. SI f f. ; plates XXIY and XXV- 
> the niasinmin iciigtU heinL' 12". 


The avoi*ago size of 
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Besides tlie temples in the Ca'vsmpore and Fateh pnr districts to he noted hencalh , 
I wish to mention here that near the village of Saton (foui* miles from Bahrauipnr ) 
in the latter district, the mins of a brick temxdc were discovered in the printer of 
1906. Here, also, stone was used in part of the building. It is of particular interest 
that on a stone beam, which must have formed the lintel of the doorway, an 
inscription is found, which, on account of the character, may be assigned to the 
8th or 9th century. (Fig. 1.) It thus confirms what has been remarked above with 
regard to the date of such temples. The inscription, together with nil the carved 
stones, which had formed part of the Saton temple, were, at my suggestion, removed 
to Fatehpur hy Hr. A. C. TTalker, C.S., then Collector of the district. They have 
been added to the sculptures in the Toavii Hall, which were collected and described 
by Hr. Growse.^ 



A list of the Saton remains I insert here : — 

1. Door-liniel (width 2' with flyiug' ligurc in centre and Sanskrit inscriiition in one lino 

in character o£ the Sth or .9th century A.D. beneath. I read it : — 

Om (Symbol) tTa^aditti/a-pnttra^DiiTggdclittJ/asT/a lirttih (followed by ■wheel-srinbol), meaning 
The glorious work of Dmgaditya, the son of Jayaditya.^’ 

2. Door lintel (width G' 4") broken in two pieces (width S' 11" and 2' 5", respectively) with row 
of garland-carrying flying figures, and projecting images of Suiya, Vishnu and DcvI. 

S — 4. Two door-jambs (height 7' 5") belonging to the same doorway as No. 2. Below, two 
standing figures, presumably a river-goddess and an umbrella-bearer, and above a vertical row 
of amatory couples. 

5. Pi'agment (height 2' S") of door-jamb, with river-* goddess Ghiuga and row' of throe figures. 

C. Dintel (width 3' 1") with figures of the planets, evidently belonging to No. 5. 

7. Tw^o stones (lieigbt 1' 5", width 1' 4") with coucLant Kons. 

S. Image-stand (licight 1' 5", wddth 3' 10"). 

It may be reasonably hojied that a propicr survey and a closer stitcly of the exist- 
ing brick temples will enable ns further to fix distinct types and define the j)eriod to 
wliich they belong. At j^reseut we can at least establish two main periods of brick 
architcctui'c : — that of the Gnpla empire exemplified by the Bhitargaon temple, and 
that of the Sth to 12th centuries, wliich may conveniently be called inedimvnl. 

The present notes are only tlic outcome of a three-days’ tour undertaken in 
December 1907 vdt-li the object of ijisjiccting the temples and advising on the means 
to he adopted for their preservation. The buildings are, witliout exception, in a 
more or less advanced state of decay, and our aim must he to prevent further deteri- 
oration without dciracling from their inctiu'csqnc appearance. The temples in 
question were all built of brick laid in mud mortar. In all in-obability they were 
originally covered with a thin layer of idastcr. It is obvious that, as soon as the core 
' Suppioneai /o ihv Falchimr GuzcKcci'j Alhhnlnul, 18S7, Apronifis, pp. 11- i3. 
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became exposed, a process of decay bound to set in far more rapid than in the* 
case of stone temples. The rain-ivatex percolating between the joints washed the* 
mud plaster away, and the building soon became a mere pile of loose bricks gradu- 
ally crumbling to bits. To this is to he added the structural w^eakness of the Hindu 
arch and dome, used in these buildings, to which Cunningham first called attention. 
Not improbably this weakness was recognised by the Indian architects tliemselres- 
and led them to employ stone doorways and ceilings in some of the later iemjdes. 

It would seem, however, that the very use of stone has led to the destruction of 
those shrines in which it was employed. Tor this material was hound to appeal tO' 
the cupidity of the people in a district where stone is so difficult to obtain. So much 
is certain that in every instance, which has come under my notice, the porch has 
completely fallen away, whether originally built of brick or of stone. That of the 
Bhitargaon temple, still extant in Cunningham’s days, lias now completely collapsed. 
In the Bahua temple the original stone porch was restored by Mr. Growse from the 
ancient materials. In the case of the Thithaura and Tinduli temples a brick porch 
has been added and thus saved the remaining portion of the building. 


B.— Temple of Bhitargaon, (Plates I— V.) 

The village of Bhitargaon (or Bhitrigaon) is situated half-way between 
Cawnpore and Hamirpuv, 20 miles to the south of the former place^ and 10 mileS' 
to the north-west of Kora-JahanabM. The temple can be visited either from 
Bliarampur (Canal bungalow ; IS miles from Cawnpore) or from Sarh (Canal- 
bungalow; railway station Sarsaul). It belongs to the Narwal talisU of the 
Cawnpore district. The distance from Narwal is about 14 miles by katcJia road, 
practicable by no other conveyance than a bullock-cart. 

It is a matter of regret that the Bhitargaon temple is so difficult of access, 
though this circumstance, no doubt, accounts for its preservation. It "ranks among 
the most important buildings of India, but is hardly known owing to its position. 
As pointed out above, it is the oldest brick temple existing and a unique specimen 
of the brick architeckire of the early Gupta period. Por a descidption, it will 
suffice to refer to Cunningham’s account.' The two points especially noted by him 
are the occurrence of semi-circular vaults and pointed domes Inult in the Hindu 

^ashion and the profuse decoration of carved brickwork and skilfully moulded 
terra-cotta panels. 

Here I may briefly state that the temple is built on a square plan with' 
l™-lv r “TT’ a»4 » pov4 or anteroom,. 

i ovft ie r -milb, and the „„ms ivith pointed domes. 

intoimcd that in the en* mL Onnnmsham iras 

Ihat the fop portion ivns thrown do ’’J' "'i«i tto rosnlt 

sky. This Lddo, ( 1 “ donW r; “t « “•’'r”'-’ *0 

oouhts accelerated the pro cess of decay. 

!>P- -lOff ; plates S1V~SVII, ' ' * 
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The outer ornamentation of terra-cotta sculpture is certainly the most striking 
feature of tlic Bhitargaon temple (Plates lY and Y). The walls rise in hold 
mouldings, their wijpev portions being decorated with a row of rectangular panels 
alternating with ornamental pilasters. It has been noticed above that the earlv 
plinth of the Mrvana temple at Kasia is eml)ellished in a very similar fashion, 
and that on that account there is good reason to ascribe the Bhitargaon temide to 
the early Gupta period. But at Kasia the sunken panels or niches must have 
contained Buddha figures seated in the pose of meditation, all of which, excejd. 
one, hare now disapj)eared. 

At Bhitargaon, on the contrary, the Brahmanical pantheon has supplied 
a great variety of subjects. Unfortunately most of these terra-cotta bas-reliefs 
are so sorely damaged that the subject can no longer be identified. Cunning- 
ham noticed in the centre of the back or west wall a representation of the 
Boar (Skr. Vardlia) incarnation of Vishnu, on the north side a four-armed 
efiSgy of Durga, and on the south side a four-armed figure of Ganesa. It 
deserves notice that the last mentioned figure is apparently shown standing 
(or dancing?) and not seated as is usually the case. Prom the occurrence of 
the Boar avatdra in the centre of the west wall, Cunningham concluded that 
the temple was dedicated to Yishnu. But I may j^oint out that in many case 
the outer decoration of a temple does not have any relation to the deity whose 
image it enshrines. An instance is afforded by the ancient temple of Yisve- 
^vara at Bajaura in the Kulu Yalley, The object of worship is a Ufiga, and 
there is no reason to assume that this is an innovation, as linga worship apj)ears 
to have been a prominent cult in the Punjab Hills from very remote times. Yet 
wc find the three outer niches of the Bajaura temple occupied by image-slabs 
representing Gan^'a on the south, Vishnu on the west, and Durga Maliishamardinl 
on the north. It is worthy of note that on the Bhitargaon temple the same three 
deities are shown in exactly the same positions. 

In the two panels on the east wall on both sides of the porch I recognize 
representations of the river-goddesses Gafiga and Yamnnn, which are usually 
found flanking the enhance of ancient temples all over Northern India- 
Instances are the temple of Bajaura in Knlii, just noted, and that- in the Kurpur 
Port. In the eulogies of Baijnath the occurrence of the two figures is especially 
mentioned. They are also found in the famous temple of Martand in Kahnlr.' 

In the present instance the panel on the proper right of tlic porch shows 
a female figure standing on what appears to he the — the vehicle of Ganga 

(Plate lY and Pig. 3). She is attended by two smaller figures, one of wliicli 
holds a parasol over the goddess, who seems to rest her left hand on the head 
of the other attendant standing in front of her. In her right hand she must 
have held a lotus-stalk, the flower of which is preserved in one of the upper 
corners of the panel. The corresponding panel on the proper left is almost 
entirely defaced, but tlie parasol in the upper corner nearest the entrance is 
still plainly visible. 

* Major II. II. of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir^ Loudon, 1SG9, jilntcs 10-1 S, has misiiitcr- 

preted these figures as one ot the Sun’s Vivc?, the Moon in conjunction, Intellect or Bright 
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The pilasters separating the panels just described support a double cornice of 
carved brickwork similar in design to that of the early plinth of the Nirvana temple 
at Kasia. Between the two coruices runs a frieze of smaller rectangular panels 
(16" by 9") alternating with balusters which are decorated with a chequered 
pattern. The panels enclosed between these balusters exhibit a maiwellous variety 
of decorative designs. The most prominent feature of this frieze is the prevalence 
of scroll work, usually combined with phantastical birds and beasts. Among the 
latter we notice especially the mahara, sometimes with a human figure apparently 
jumping out of its jaws— a familiar device of Indian art.* One of the two 
panels of the frieze reproduced by Cunningham appears to be a variation of this 
theme, but it is unfortunately too much injured to allow of detailed identification. 
The other panel shows a cock-fight. 



Vig. 2 . 

A curious terra-cotta panel 'wliicti, to judge from its size (VI Y ^'0? 

must have belonged to the same frieze, is illustrated here (I'ig. 2). It vras 
discovered in the course of the receut survey of the temple by Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst, and is comparatively well preserved. It represents a four-armed 
Gane^a holding in one of his left hands his favourite dish of sweetmeats and 
raising the forefinger (Slcr. tarjcmi) of one of his right hands as if to threaten a 
male figure which seems to attack or pursue him. The head and part of the right 
arm and leg of the latter figui*e arc broken. Possibly the Gane^a held in liis 
two upper hands attributes which have also been lost. The upper left hand at 
least seems to clasp some object — perhaps an elephant hook (Skr. aTiJcttsa)^ the 
usual weapon of the elephant-headed god. His upper right hand is open and 
raised as if to ward off a blow, which the other person is about to inflict. 

I do not know to what myth this curious scene refers. But the panel 
will show that the terra-cotta sculptiues of tbe Bhitargaon temple are wcll-mould- 
c d and fuh of action. They remind one of the terra-cotta fragments found in 

#11 * proposed to explain from certiin Matlmrri sculptures, wliich, iu tlicir turn, stow the influence 

QUh«Gra}co-Budaiiist school of Gandhura. Of. A, S, R. for lOOG-7/p, ICO, 
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such ahundance around the main femjde of the ancient city of Sravasti (the 
so-called Eachchi Euti) in the course of my excavation in the Tvintcr of 1907-8.* 
The Bhitargaon terra-cottas shoM", hcwever, superior ■n’orkmanship and mav, 
on that account, he assigned to a somewhat earlier period. 

The double cornice of carved brickwork and intervening panelled frieze 
separate the body of the temple from the spire. The latter is decorated with 
numerous tiers of niches of various size, either round or square-headed, several 
of which contain boldly projecting busts or heads. In some cases the niches 
are occupied by one or more entire figiues. As each successive course recedes 
several inches, the width of the temple gradually diminishes towards the top. 
Already in Cunningham’s days most of the upper niches were emjjty. A jjanel 
illustrated by him is said to have occupied one of the upper niches." It represents 
the well-known scene of Vishnu reclining on the world-serpent Sesha, while Brahma 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from Visbnu’s navel. In front of the 
sleeping god we notiee the Asnras lladliu and Eaitabha who, each armed 
with a mace, are ready to attack Brahma. In the course of the recent repairs 
half a dozen complete panels with single busts or beads came to light be.side 
numerous fragments, a list of which will l)e given at the end of the present 
paper. All these objects have been deposited in the Provincial IMuseum, Lucknow. 

The spire of the Blntargaon temple with its rows of heads peeping, as it 
were, out of so many dormer windows bears a curious resemblance to some of the 
so-called Baths at Mamallapuram (“ Seven Pagodas ”) near Madras and also to the 
Chandi Bhima on tlie Bieng plateau in Central Java.’ Tlie Dieng group is the oldest 
group of tcmiJes found in that island. Near the temple just mentioned was found 
an inscription dated in the year 731 of the Saka era. Dr. N. J. Erom, Director of 
Archajology in Java, has called my attention to another Javanese temide which 
exhibits the same peculiarity. It is the Gunung Gangsir, a brick temple on the 
border of the residencies Soerabaya and Pasaroean. It is the oldest temple known 
to exist in Eastern Java.' 

On my visit in December 1907 I found to iny great regret that, since 
Cunningham surveyed the temide in Pebruary 1878, nearly the whole porch 
had collapsed, only a small portion of its north wall being left standing (Fig. 3). 
I was told by one of the villagers that this damage had occurred some twelve 
years before. It is sad to think that timely measures, involving but trifling expen- 
diture, might have prevented the partial destruction of this valuable monument. 
The present instance shows clearly the necessity of periodical inspection. 

Mr. A. C. Polwhele, Superintending Engineer, informs me that in 188-1-5 
it Avas proposed to repair the temple Avith plain brickwork of large bricks 
similar to those used in its construction and to rebuild certain fallen portions 
in the same manner so ns to prevent further falling aAvay. This Avas estimated 
to cost Es. 1,915. Subsequently it Avas decided merely to rebuild such ])ortions 


I A. s. n. tor umr-s, rr. vs ft. 

- A. ti*., Vol. XI, XA IT. It is now preferred in flie Indinii Mufemn, Cnicutt.-i. 

Mninos I-ernifsoii. //(Vore oy/nitidji ■.iHft Are/, iVrr/iirr, ivviscd 1)V J. liurcesf md I! PLend Sniors 
(Loiidon,l!UO).A^d. l.pp. 337 fLond 11,1, .431 late. \I,IX. ’ a. 1 Dent Spurs 

* J^apport Omificidiviidipf' Comniisstc rooy lOOo, p. 50. 
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of the plinth as had crumbled away and the face of the porch to prevent the 
overliangiug superstructure from falling over. The cost was estimated at Us. 550. 



Fig. 3. 


It appeai-s from the records, Imwcver, that the matter was shelved at the time for 
an 0 the tiitling sum necessary to carry out the repairs and -was eventually 
ciropped, so that nothing 'u^as actually done.^ 

_ In recent pars repairs were carried out on the Bhitargaon temple, if tJie 
infoimation which I obtained on the spot is correct, in the spring of 1905 under 

1 native sub-overseer, who, evidentlv finding some savings 

ns estimate, took it on himself to utiUse these according to his own taste. 

with a^thicTT ^ temple covered up to tlie cornice 

ress to !"!. ^ 

plaster, without adding in any degree to the strengtli of 


the Uovemincnt of Inflfn, United Provinces, iiremiid in j 

, »oine Ueporiment, l.csolntion iSo. 3/1GS-183, (Intod the 2Gth Xuremier 1883, 


m\K{ in accordance tri tli 
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the structure^ produced by its glaring fresliness a painful contrast M'itli the subdued 
antiquity of the decayed briclnvork. 

Tt was on my recommendation that, in January 1909, Jlr. A. H. Longhurst, 
while officiating for me as Superintendent of tlie Northern Circle, took in hand 
a survey of the Bhitargaon temj)le. Suhsequently six recoi'd drawings and three 
working plans were prepared and several jffiotographs taken under Mr. Longhiu’st’s 
directions.^ Unfortunately the repairs could not he carried out under his personal 
supervision owing to some delay in providing the necessary funds.- I wish hei'c 
to quote Mr. Longhurst ’s account of this important work in full : — 



"I found the temple/’ he nrote/ “ in a very dilaihdated condition, the Avholc of 
the uiiper portion of the spire down to the ornn mental hrick cornice being far too 
decayed to justify any attempt at repairs licyond closing uj) the woll-likc opening 
in the summit of tlic room from the outside with new brickwork, makine* this 
portion of the building watertight. TJic plinth should be restored so as to mark 

^ Tho rqn'oduccd in platcfs Til — Y .nv tlic work of Ghulam ^rulinmmnd, he;id-<lnift^«inan ai*cIiI 

SuvYoy, Xortkcaii Circle. ^ * 

* An c’^timatc amounHiiLT to Rs. 3,023 was received from Mr. A. C. Pohvliele with lus letter Vo 3517 r;/!T3i 

dated the 13th May 1000. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

^ Aiinna! Proffre^s Peporf of the Siipci'tntcn^cut of the Archctoh^tcal Sitrretp Xotther;i Circle for (In' 
year lOOS^O^ Vl». 2S f. ' * ^ 
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the original site and to strengthen the base of the bnildi'ng. The circular brick 
arch over the doorTvay, n’here the porch has fallen, requires repairing on both sides 
of the entrance in order to su])port the overhanging mass of decayed brickwork 
above. These are the main points with regard to the repairs that I have proposed 
in my notes, and as I found that a written description without drawings would 
be quite useless to assist the Tublic Works Department in carrying out the work, 
I prepared a set of six working drawings showing the proposed repairs to this 
temple and explanatory notes showing the manner in which the work should he 
coinj^leted. These drawings I submitted to the District Engineer, Oawnpore, and 
we discussed the repairs on the spot. An estimate amounting to Es. 3,023 lias been 
framed and a special sum of Es, 500 was allotted, while I uus in camp at Blutargaon, 
so that I might personally superintend the repairs, hut as there was some delay in 
obtaining the money, I v as only able to see the work commenced before I had to 
return to headquarters. However, there should be no dillicnlty about carrying 
out the work, as the drawings show exactly how much of this ruined building 
should he repaired and how much should he left as it is. 

“ In excavating the ground around the l)ase line of the building wc found a 
number of valuable and interesting terra-cotta bas-relief panels and broken frag- 
ments of beautifully carved bricks. These I had photographed, numbered, and 
despatched to the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, A detailed list of these acqui- 
sitions will he found heneatli. This excavation Avovk also proved that this temple 
stood on a raised platform built on cell foundations like tlie brick temples in 
the Eaijmr District of the Central Provinces, an iiiteresting fact that has not 
been previously noticed. Another point about this temple, which does not appear to 
have been mentioned before, is that stone beams or lintels were originally placed at 
the front of the existing brick arch, both inside and outside of the sanctum 
entrance ; the large caAdties just above the doorway on hotli sides prove the fact 
conclusively, and it is probable that the door-frame of the missing porch was also of 
carved stone, similar to the door-frames of the brick temples in the Central Pro- 
vinces mentioned above. It Avill be seen from Plate XV in Volume XI of 
Cunningham’s Ecporls, that this door-frame had l)ecn removed before he visited the 
temple, and I feel sure Inat the chief ctiusc of the collapse of this porch is due 
1o the door-frame having l)ecn removed ; the mass of brickwork above, having 
no longer any support below, fell in, Avitli the result that pmctically no trace 
of the porch now remains. 

“ One sometimes finds that inodcrn-huilt temples are i^artly constructed of 
ancient hiiildiiig material or contain sculptiu'es or inscriptions taken from 
some ancient ruined temple in the district, and with this object in view I 
had iiKpiiries made, and found that there was a modern temple oi‘ some importance 
at the village of Pcjlita, about two miles from Blutargaon (Pig. 5). On inspcct- 
ing it, I found iliat, although unintercsliug enough exteriorly, the interior 
of llui sanctum showed that i\ very ancient l)rick and stone temple onco stood 
here, ihe old stone work being beaut ifnlly and riclily carved. A number of 
huge and well executed sculidures together witli broken ])ort ions of carved stone 
door-trames, avcbltvaves and piiJar.s were lying about the temple compound or had 
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been used in repaii-ing tbe temple ov compound eutrauce. It is obvious tlint all 
these sculptures and portions of aueicut building material could not have be- 
longed to the original temple that once stood hero, and that some of it must 



Fig. 5. 

have been removed from some other ruined shriue in the neighhourhood and 
brought to Behta at the time udieu the temple nns so exteriorly repaired. The 
nearest, and, as far as I am aware, the only ruined temple near Behta. is that 
of Bhitargaon, which is only two miles away, and I feel sine that some of 
the ancient material represents portions of the missing stone door jamhs and 
lintels of that edifice. The sculptures alone prove that the ancient remains 
collected here belong to two distinct temples, for I formd lying on the ground in the 
compound the broken remains of a large, well-carved representation of Siva and Ms 
consort Parvat! seated on the hull Ahandi, which must have been about four feet hio-h 
when entire, and in one of the small modern cells built on either side of the temple 
doorway I found a particularly well-carved representation of Yishnu reclinino 
upon the folds of the serpent S^sha illustrating the birth of Brahma. It is a fine 
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inece of work, and in good preservation, and carved out of a solid l^lock of sand-stone 
(4i' 2'" hj 2' 9" l)y 1' 3"). It is not used as an object of worship, but is lying on 
ilie ground neglected. There is a similar cell opposite containing two well-carved 
images, one representing Lakshmana (5' 3" by 2 9'^ by 1' 0'^) and the other is a 
figure of Ganesa (2' 6'" by 2' 6" by V 0"). These three sculptures are all carved 
in similar stone and are of the same date, the stone being of a light buff colour and 
apparently the same as that used in the stone door-frame of the ancient 
brick temple of Lakshmana at Sirpur in the Uaipur District of the Central Provinces 
where a similar representation of Vishnu may be seen forming the upper portion of 
the stone door-frame. In a great many respects the ancient l)rick temples in the 
Daipiu* District of the Central Provinces are similar to the one at Bhitargaon ; but 
the latter appears to me to be at least a centruy older than the former and probably 
dates l)ack to the 5th century. The terra-cottas that I have collected at Bhitargaon 
are the finest I have ever seen in India ; the expression given to the faces and the 
life and action shown in the modelling of the limbs and figures are almost 
perfect.” 

.List of objects discovered on the site oj the ieinple at Bhitargaon j Cumxpove District- 

1. Teira-cotta bas-relief rectangular panel X 9^' x representing a headless male figure 
apparently attacking a four-armed Ganesa [cf, above page 10 and Pig. 2). 

2. Terra-cotta bas-relief circular panel diameter and 2" thick) representing a snilling 
female head looking out of a circular window. 

3 — '7. Terra-cotta bas-reliefs, each X G", representing female Leads looking out of arched 
windows. 

8. TciTa-cotta bas-relief, broken poilion of a rectangular panel x OV'" X 3") representing 
male figure, head and right arm missing, 

9. Carved stone tablet (7'^X 85'^) representing Siva and Parvati, with Ganesa and Nandi below, 
found inside the sanctum, about 14: feet below the floor-level of the temple, amongst the foundations. 

10 — 12. Terra-cotta fragments of female heads. 

13. Term-cotta fragment of an animaTs head. 

14-— 3i. Carved bricks, incomplete, 

32 — 38. Terra-cotta fiugmcuts, 

39. Terra-cotta bas-relief, broken rectangular panel (1 Si" x 9 J'' x 3'^] representing two male 
figures wrestling. The head and right leg of the proper left figure are missing and onlv one leg of 
the other figure is prcservo<l. 

-to — 50. Terra-cotta fragments, 

k^^s-relief circular panel (11 "diameter). Much decayed. 

.")2 — GS. llrokcn ten*a-cotta fragments. 

G9 — Si. „ carved bricks. 


C.~]\ledi£Eval Brick Temples, (Plates ^T-VII.) 

It ill not 1)c out of place to complete tlie present paper "witli some notes on tlie 
mc(li:c\al lu-ick temples in tlie Cawnpore and Patelipui' Districts 'which I visited in 
tlie course of my tour in Dcccmhcr 190 /. They are the temples of Parauli, Ear and 
Simhhiui in the Cawnporc District and those of Tinduli, Balma, Eurari and Thitaurii 
in the I'atchpur District.' 


* All thc'H' ii«t vrvW ns the 

VretttUd moKuinents hy XotlGcntiou Xo 


Salon temple, have been declared 

‘ SepteiiiLcr 190S. 
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Temple at ParaulL 

llwo miles to tlie nortli of Elutargaon lies the village of Paraiili, wliick possesses 
a ruined brick temple of tlie medieval typo. It is briefly noted by Cunningbnm.^ 
As pointed out by him, its plan must originally have Ijeen a sixteen-sided polygon 
externally [Tig. 6). Presumably three out of the sixteen sides u*ere cut oS straight 
so as to form the entrance, v^hich was tinned towards the west. The steps Icadin 
up to the entrance are still extant, hut tlie whole north-western half of the buildin 
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has fallen down. In the sides turned towards the south and cast Cimninghnm 
noticed small niches, 11}/ high and G}" wide. " Outside,’’ he says, the whole sin- 
face of the walls is richly decorated with deeply cut arabesque ornament in perpendi- 
cular lines, the edges of each face being distinctly marked by simkcn lines by the 
omission of a brick in every alternate course. The effect is decidedly good, as fhc 
different faces arc all clearly defined.” The presciTcd portion of the temple shows 
’ A, S. 7?.,Vol. ‘1<3 f. 


<j^ a? 
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u]:: fac 23 clecoraicfl in tliis manner (Plate VI). A peculiarity of tlic Paraull temple, 
not round onT'v.lere else, is the shape of the cella, -NYhich is circular instead of 
square. It contains a. stone Iwga^ from which the shrine is locally kno^Yn as 
Inaiiader Ba])a, 

The standing ]}ortion of the huildiiig is still in fair preservation. 



Temples at Rar and Simbhua. 

Cuimni'iliam inentions t«-o temples at Ear about five J:ds to the soutlj, and one 
ti .uinhlma some three 7:ds Avest of Ehltargaon. These huiMin-s I have notheeu 

!! " .-riT nt' r>av l>«ve hecn 

i;!!-)/**.*,. ' ""i- of the two is said to lie decorated in the same 

'Hie tin? 1 f P^’^‘*^'Huahly helongs to approxiinnlely the same dale. 

Imrst u)I ,r{ ^'-erc suhscqucutly inspected l,y Mr. Long- 

if no t hat ^oj^poc-so ssed an y ])articu]ar arch mologi cal interest. 

'A. S. Voi. aT, ]). <57. ' 
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Temple at Tinduli. 

The temple of Tinduli, Patehpur District, situated one aud a half miles north of 
Bindki talisil^ is one of the most perfect specimens of the late mediaeval style of 
brick-built temples/ It lias this peculiarity that the square cella (6' 9" by 6' 7") is 
covered over with a ceiling of overlapping stone slabs, which rest on four pilasters 
and architraves of the same material. All the stonework is decorated with car- 
vings, the ceiling with partly defaced Kakshasa masks. The pilasters have square 
shafts, and their capitals aud bases are of the pot-and-foliage type. 

The shrine contains a stone image (4'' (j" by 2' 4") of the four-armed Yishini, 
from which the temple is knouur by the name of Chaturbliuj Eal)a, The god who 
is shown standing on a lotixs is surrounded by celestial beings. The head aud arms 
of the main figure are broken, but the head is still extant and can be refixed. 
Many of the attending figurines are defaced. 

Tlie tem2>l<5 faces north. The plan is circular exteriorly, the plinth aud lower 
mouldings having l3een restored by Mr. Grows e. The whole outer surface of the 
temple is richly decorated with carved brick -work. The jjorch, as Mr. Growse re- 
marks, with its Muhammadan arch, is a later addition. It is said to have been built 
in the second half of the ISth century, and to its construction the fair preservation 
of the ])ULldiug is, no doubt, largely due. About 18S0 the temple was repaired by 
Mr. Growse from a grant sanctioned by the Local Go^xrmneut. He summarizes 
the repairs done by him in the following words : “ I Iiave dressed up the terrace, 
giving it a masonry wall in front with a flight of nine steps up to the level of the 
temple floor, and have restored the plinth. These measures will, it is lioped, pre- 
vent any furtlier fall of the superstructure,*’ 

The hope expressed in the last sentence has unfortunately not been fulfilled. 
The upper portion of the facade on the north side of the spire has collapsed and will 
have to be re-built of plain bricks. But first of all it will have to ascertained 
whether the ^^reseiit porch possesses sufiicient strength to carry the sujoerstructure. 
If this is not the case, it will be necessary to re-build the porch also. 

The south-east side and the upper portion of the spire also show traces of repair 
executed with small plain bricks ; these probably date from tlie earlier restoration. 
The north wall of the platform on which the temi^le is raised was re-built by 
3Ir. Growse together with the steps ; hut on the remaining tiirce sides the walls liavc 
fallen away, and should he completed. Pinally, I note (hat the stone archil rave on 
the south side (back) of the cella is broken. 


Temple at Bahua. 

Mr. Growse " notes tlie following regarding the temple at Babna, 13 miles from 
Baichpur, on the road to Banda : A small ruinous temple, known by tlie name of 
Kakora Baba, dates apparently from the tenth century. The Mhliara, or tower, is 
of moxildcd brick ; the cclla which it covers has pillars, architraves and ceilin^ all 

5 E. S. Giweo, cf iJtv Faiehpnr Gnzstfetr, All.ihabnd, 1887, p. 17. 

- Growse, cj). at* pp. P f- 
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of caiTcd sioue. as in tlie more perfect esami^le of tire same style at Tinduli. It must 
have been originally dedicated to Maliadev, and was probably re-named about two 
hundred years ago, when it was very roughly and ignorantly repaired, many pieces 
of tlie doorway being built up into the ceiling and other parts of the fabric. These 
stones, with one exception, I succeeded in extracting, and on putting them together', 
so little of the design was found wanting that I was able to re-erect the doorway in 
its original position. This was done at Government expense. Out of the grant that 
I obtained for the repairs, I have also raised and levelled the ground about the temple, 
re-built the plinth, and supplied a flight of steps on tlie east front under the door- 
way.” 

To this I mayladd that the cella measures 6' 9" bj”- 6' 5" and the porch 5' by 2' 6". 
The temple faces east. Its ground plan is square with recessed corners. In the 
facing only moulded, but no carved, bricks are used. The loss of the spire and the 
repairs executed in brick and mortar, partly plastered over, and with stone fragments 
of some other temple, give the building a singularly insignificant and jratched apirear- 
ancc. The most interesting portion is certainly the porch of carved stonework, 
which Avas restored by j\Ir. Grorvse. 

I do not knoAV on Avhat grounds Mr. Growse assumes that the Bahua temple was 
originally dedicated to Siva. The headless stone Jfandi norv placed opposite the en- 
trance may have come from olseAA'here. The stone water spout in the north waU does 
not afford any proof. So much is certain that the shrine now contains an image of 
the sleeping Vishiiu, placed upright in such a way as to appear a standing image. It 
is a curious instance showing how little the plastic representations of Hindu deities are 
undcr-stood by the very people who worship them. 

The Bahua temxffc, thanlvs to previous repairs, is in a fan state of preservation, 
but in places the masonry has become disjointed. 


Temples at Kurari. 

Outside the village of Kui'ari, some Gvo miles north of Bahua, there is a group 
of four partly ruined temples pictiu-csquely situated on the southern bank of an ancient 
t.ink .suiTomided by fiiiit trees. The temple (A), farthest array from the village, is 
.■•till standing (Plate \II «.). It is knoAvn by the name of Heora Baba. The build- 
ing, Avhieh isr.aiscd on a plinth (27' by 28' 3") faces north-east and contains a single 
chamber, r/ 2" square, irhich is covered over by a double dome constracted in the cor- 
belling fashion. The upper dome is built in the familiar shape of a Hindu spire or 
’i'he rvhole surface is richly decorated nith carved brick-work. Exteriorly 
the ground plan is similar to that of the Paraull temple : it is a polygon of sixteen 
sides, of Avlneh tliree sides are cut olV by a siraigbt line so as to form t'bc facade. 

The diiierent face.s are plainly marked by recesses in tbe brick facing. The 
de,-ign of tbe decoration is Bin same on each face, excc])t in the lowermost moulding, 
n lere carved and plain briek-Avork alternaie. Tbe back and side faces contain small 
mcln-. such as are found in the Parauli tenqde. The facade hascompletclv collapsed 
unretber with tin- face adjoining it to the proper left. Possibly it was imBlv Imill of 
stone or Avas provided wifi, a stone porch. The cella, at least, contains sevin-al stone 
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fragments among are portions of stone door>jambs. I noticed also a fragment 
of a Gane^a figure and a hand holding a conch, which may have belonged to a Vishnu 
image. 

Immediately to the west of temple (A) there is a flat mound, which perhaps 
marks the site of another completely ruined shrine, 

Piuther west we find three more or less ruined temples. iN'one of them is now 
used for worship. That to the south (B) and farthest from the tank faces south-east 
and contains a cella, 4' 2'" sq[uare, surmoimted by a sikhara (Plate VII 5.). Its type 
and ground plan are similar to those of (A), but the design of its brick decoration is 
different, and varies according to the faces on which it is found. Here also the facade 
has completely collapsed. The building is more dilapidated than (A ) ; only eleven out 
of the sixteen sides are still standing. 

The next temple (0) is ahiiost completely ruined ; little more than the basement 
is left standing. The cella measures 4' 4'" square. Its plan appears to be similar to 
that of (A) and (B), hut the ornamentation differs. 

The foiuth temple (B) is also largely ruined, but two sides of the walls are still 
standing. It seems to have faced north-east. The cella measures 5' 3" square. Of 
the preserved portion neaily the Avholc facing of the decoratiA^e hrickAA'ork has fallen 
away exce 2 )t that on the south- AA^est, which is also in danger of giving way. 


Temples at Thithaura. 

Thithaura is situated hetAveen Bugrai and Sliahbazpur, at a distance of some 
six miles north of Bahua. As I did not reach the village until after sunset, and had 
still to proceed to Juniha, iny visit AA^as a hurried one. This I regretted the more as 
the temifie AAdiich I inspected at Thithaura is probably the best specimen of its kind. 
It faces east, is almost square in plan and is profusely decorated Avith carved bricks. 
The cella, Avhich measures 5' 1" square, contains a broken image, a^^l^arently of 
Vishnu, with the usual attending figures. 

Here also the porch appears to be a later addition. In the present instance, hoAv- 
ever, the doorAvay is not provided AAdth an arch, but with Avooden beams, AA^Iiich are 
in great danger of giving way under the mass of masonry they have to support. 
They should be replaced by stone lintels or iron rails. Presumably there ^yas origin- 
ally a porch built of stone. 

On the north-east corner of the plinth stands a small ruined temple. I Avas 
told that there exists at Thithama another ancient temple built of plain brick-u'ork, 
but the falling darkness j)reventcd me from insj)ecling it. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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Tl places at whicli conservation measures have been carried out number over 
orty, but as some of these are extensive sitcSj "^vkich include several monuments 
* ' them, the total number of buildings is someAvhat larger* The most 

important are those Tvhich have figured prominently in previous reports, and in 
0 ^roups of stiuctures are being steadily and successively taken up. Some neir 

ave een taken in hand, but the rej^airs at these iilaces are none of them of a 
very extensive order. 

liHf] 1 contemplated, and estimates for which 

Tn\r 7n+ -ffi ^ ^ountersigned, have had to he post^mned owing to the misconduct of 
of suppressed the estimates in question. But the amount 

ami flip f consequence has proved to be less than was at fii’st feared, 

the fii-st opportTO^' proceeded with at 

those it ViiiTT ineasmes of conservation carried out dining the year were 

l«r 1,1 !T°”' . “y for some yeo« 

We elulLllT “'"“S' ‘“i™' ™''« *>■“ 

PotaWm-SmasTami 'Thelll/lf”’'”’’*"''’ AchyufarayasTamf Mii 

aecessary oMitions wMcl, ,Tm-e pomW 11?' “P”™. I™‘ *'“> 

iu largo ineasine been carried oL ^ ^ ^ P'cvions inspection have now 

the Chandike§vara tmioile^tliT l^dldings are the Ganigetti Jain temple, 

temple, the Chandra4p]iln’,.n emple and ilandapam near Yitthalasvanh 

y5iitarMnasv.^^te^ ««ti temple near it, and the 


1 eie generally of the same natime as has been 


previously described mcl Z7 , 

W „£ the Ills T 
engineers to the utmost ' as ^win difficulties ivliich tax the skUl of tbe 

ence to Pig. 1, represents tb ^ TT ^ detailed description by a refor- 

rumod condition is almost solely ^dim T temple at Vijayanagar. Its 

defective foundations. These have been 
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built on soil i^laced above the rock on which the teini)le stands, and enclosed hr 
reyetinents to prevent the spread of the earth from under the temple walk. 13y the 
removal or collapse of the retaining walls the foundations have sunk, udfii conse- 
quent fracture of the superstructure. Several of these Jain temples are in varying 
stages of similar decay, all due to the same cause, the above being an extreme 
example. Some have been successfully j) reserved and others are being attended to. 



Fig. 1. 

The several groups of buildings contained in the ancient palace received atten- 
tion, which Avas generally a continuation or completion of previous repairs, ^llost of 
these buildings have been described in prcA'ious papers, l)ut one noi mentioned 
hitherto calls for notice here. This is the building knoum as the Avatershed,” on 
account of its containing a reservoir which was originally supplied with Avater from 
the ]>ipcs of the ancient irrigation system, Avhich still exists (Fig. 2). 

The building CAudently took thejdaco of a public well, and was suj)plicd Avilh 
Avatcr by gravitation from tlie great tank near Kamalapurani. 
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Eew visitors to Vijayauagar, who have noticed the stone aqueducts across the 
low-lying ground near the palace buildings, can have realized how perfect was the 
ancient system of water-supply by small earthern pipes embedded in blocks of hard 
mortar or concrete. Eemains of these exist in many places, and generaUy they are 
formed of groups of several pipes all set close together and parallel to each other. 



Fig. 2. 

The building above illustuated is covered with an arched inasoniy dome, which, 
together Avith the arches of the doorways, Avas fractured in several places. The 
reservoir in the centre Avas also choked tip Avith debris^ AvhiclL has now been removed. 

Another building, which receded its water"Sup 2 :)ly from the system above alluded 
tOj is the Queen’s Bath. It consists of a large, square, uncovered reservoir surrounded 
on its four sides by arcaded and groined corridors. The outer Avails are compara- 
tively jdain, though originaDy they Avere siuniounted by an ornamental cornice and 
a paraj^et, Avhich, liowever, have uoav almost entirely disa^jpeared, the supporting 
stone brackets alone remaining. It Avould, in my oj)inion, be a ^permissible piece 
of restoration to replace this parapet. Its design can easily be gathered fi*oin the 
remnants xPreserved on parts of the inner Avails, as can he seen by referiing to Kg. 3. 
The brackets are the same in both cases, and so ^nust have been the parapet also. 
At present the exterior Avall-head is finished Avith a layer of i^lnin mortar, which Avas 
added in the early eighties, dining the time of the late Conservator of Ancient 
Monuments. 

Though the exterior of the building is the interior is lacking neither in 

ornament nor in nrchitcctiual detail. Bach side consists of three arches tlirough 
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wliicli the central reservoir could he viewed or entered, and which alternate with 
projecting balconies. The innllions of tlicse balconies arc embossed in aitibesque 
stucco work, which has in j^arts crumbled away. During the restointion in the early 
eighties these gaps were covered with plain mortar. It would be an improvement 
to have this scraped off and replaced l3y actual stucco casts, taken iroin innllions 



where the aralicsques remain complete. Tlic parapet which surmounts tlie inner 
walls is evidently a replica of that whicli has disappeared fi’om the exterior, Tlie 
structure of the ])uilding is of stone, with j^arapets in brick and ornament in stucco. 

In a jircvious paj)cr mention u'as made of the extensive hill-fortress at Ginjec in 
the South Arcot District, and of the conservation work whicli liad Iiecn initiated 
there. It will be remembered that the main grouping of the buildings is on and 
around two lofty dctaclied liills, the Eajagiri and the Krislmagiri, the Avliolc silo 
being enclosed in long lines of fortified walls, which extend for seveinl miles 
around it . 

The general scope ot the work is very much the same as that which has been 
successfully adopted at Yijayanagar. There is no single conservation work of any 
great magnitude required, but all of the buildings (and they arc bolb numerous and 
of considerable size); require individual repairs of one kind or nnotber. 

One of the most iinporlant stucturcs is the niany-sloveycd building known as 
the Kalyana IMahall,^ which is in a very jicrfcct state of preservation, 

« Cf, A, s. JR. for U.On-7. vl II r/i). 
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The 3’epairs ou this edifice have now been completed. It stands in an exten- 
sive conrlyard, vrliioh must at one time have contained other palace buildings. The 
mins of some of these still exist in several mounds within the enclosure. Excava- 
tion reveals the foundations of buildings and burnt logs of wood, which show that 
some of these structures Avere destroyed by fire. Long lines of arcades and masomw- 
vaulted buildings in various stages of decay run along the inner Avails of the palace 
enclosure, and Ihe state of repair, Avhich they now exhibit, is almost solely due to the 
cohesion of the ancient mortar used in tlie AA^alls and vaults. In some parts seA'eral 
of the adjoining piers haA^e A^auished, yet the oA^er-hanging a- aiilted superstructure 
of masonry remains intact as if it AA^ere formed of solid stone. (Eig. 4 .) A AueAv 
of a part of these A'aulted buildings gives an idea of their general state and an 
appreciation of the problems, which must be faced in any scheme of conserA'ation, 
which is intended to retain their ancient character, and yet preA’-ent as far as possible 
further ruin. 




crowning the Eajagiri Hill is a picturesque structure knoAvn as the 
y ngslnjt. it was originaUy surrounded hy piUared arcades, which have now jrartlT 
alien away, borne measures necessary for the prevention of further decay have 

lT +1 made with repairs to other of the civil 

Imildmgs and to the large temples there. 

QT. if. for l'JOO-7, pi. Ill („). 
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Gauclliikofca in the Cndclapah District is another important fori t^'hicli has 
undergone repairs, the ineliininarr account of tvhich a2)pcared in a previous jiajjer. 
The work has made considerable progress din*ing the year under review and several 
buildings have been attended to. Among these is the masonry-vaiilied building 
known as the Magazine, wliich Avas disfigured by mud v'alls l)uilt between the arches 
and by lieajis of debris in the rooms. These have now been removed. Another 
interesting building is the lofty tower known as the Chav-minar. (Dig. 5) It was 



Fin:. 5. 

generally in a fair state of rej)aii*5 hut some attention was needed for the decayed 
stucco work, ])artica]avly in the perforations of the upper Avindows. Sonic dis^ilaccd 
stones of the hasemciit, Avhich seemed likely to endanger the seciutty of the founda- 
tions, Avcrc fixed in position. TJie figure illustrating this building also sLoavs one 
of the granaries, of Avhicli scA*eral remain. These are rectangular structures, Avitli 
Avails of great thickness, and Avith the interior spaced Avith lofiy masonry jiic 
supporting liarrel-A’aultcd roofs. 
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SoRio nBcessary repairs liave also been carried out to tlie group of eiglit large 
temples at Pusbpagiri in tlie Ctiddapali District. 

An interesting temple of very early date and of unusual design in many of its 
principal features is that at Kurafigunatlian in the Trichinopoly Dis6rict. (Plate 
VIII.) Some extensive and urgently needed repairs have been executed there. 



Fig. 6. 

It is stated that Avorship Avas never performed in the temj)le ovdng to its having 
been defiled by a inonlvey (Tamil huravgu) after its consecration. Prom this it has 
<icrivcd its name. 

Among the remaining monnments, on which extensive works are in progress, 
are the Dansborg at Tranquebar, and the fort at Tanjore. At the former place 
nndcr-pinning of dangerous Avails and A'avious other repairs liaA^e heen done. At the 
laiijorc foit (Fig, 0) vegetation lios been cleared from the ramparts, and the preser- 
\ of Ijustioti i^o, XI Is in j)i’o^ross. 


A. Eba. 





CONSERVATION IN BURMA 


T he total amount of expenditure incurred on arcliieological works during the 
year 1908-09 was Rs. 18,282 as compared with Es. 68,475 expended in 1907-08, 
and with Hs. 1,25,930 in 1906-07. The Imperial subsidy was likewise reduced 



Fi". 1. 

I rom Bs. 12,000 to Rs. 8,807. As the archieological allotment had been reduced to 
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such naiTo^Y limits, most rigid economy had to be practiced, and costly special repairs 
to monuments had either to be held in abeyance or [carried out piecemeal. The major 
portion of the allotment "was devoted to annual repairs of an obligatory natme. Among 
the buildings, on which special repair’s were carried out, the Pondawpaya of Miugun, 
Sagaing Disti’ict, and the Mingalazedi of Pagan have been selected for illustration in 
the present report. 

Before undertaking to build a pagoda of huge dimensions, it is customary among 
Biu’mans to construct a model, the architectural features of which are simply enlarged 
on the bigger edifice. In accordance with this custom, Bodawpaya, who reigned from 
1781 to 1819 A.D., built the Pondawpaya, a structure 17 feet 5 inches high (Pig. l)to 
serve as the model of the Miugiin Pagoda (Plate IX), on which he spent much treasure 
and more than twenty years of his long reign. His great ambition was to beat the 
record ” in pagoda building amoug all Buddhist kings known to history ; but foreign 
wars and domestic troubles prevented him from completing his project. In spite of 
the earthquake, which shattered it in 1838, its height is still 143 feet 10 inches, 
or about one-third of the height originally intended. Its probable dimensions, if 
completed, could be inferred from the Pondawpaya, This little structure consists of 
a solid dome resting on a square plinth of solid masonry, surmounted by a miniature 
stupa and appears to be a hybrid between the Shwezigon and Ananda Pagodas 
of Pagan, which affords so many prototjqies for Buddhist religious edifices thi’oughout 
the country. It is adorned with all the appurtenances of a finished place of worship, 
namely, circuit walls, staircases, leogryphs, ornamented arches, etc. The remains of 
this interesting model Pagoda were conserved at a cost of Hs.l98 and care was taken 
to perpetuate its existing features. lu order to prevent the intrusion of cattle and the 
erosion l)y the floods of the Irrawaddy, a fencing and an earthen rampart enclosing 
the entii-e site were constructed at a cost of Rs, 669. 

The following comparison be Ween the known dimensions of the two buildings 
may be of interest :■ — 


lOJ.' - G" 
2 - 10 ^ - 
(?) 


2 - 0 
10 ' - 
6' - T' 
0 ' 


Ileigiit of masonrv plintli .... 

Length of its side 
Dome 

Sin’mountiiig stvpa 

bil Henry Yule gives the following graphic description of these tw'O inonu- 

ihis ruin [IMingun Pagoda] is doubtless one of the hugest masses of solid 

1 ^'o^ld. It stands on a basement of five successive terraces of little 

hciglh, the lower terrace forming a square of alioiit 450 feet. Prom the upper ter- 

y ^ cubical pile of the pagoda, a square of about 230 feet in plan, 

i n 0 a ici^ ^ of more than 100 feet, with slightly sloping w'alk. Above this, 
I ti terrace three of wdiich had been completed, or nearly so, at 

the time the w'ovk Avas abandoned. 

tendofl I n b/' ^ciglibouiing groA'cs is a miniature of the structure, as it W'as in- 

completed pile wmuld have been little less. 

lo (!,f Com-t ofAra iu ^ 
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than 500 feet high. The -whole height of the niin as it stands is about 165 feet from 
the groiincl, and the solid content must be ])ct\rcen 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of cubic 
feet of l)rickn-ork. 

The fracture that has taken place is tromendoiis, and the effects of caifliquake 
arc seen on a scale that rarely occurs. The whole mass is shattered, lorn, and split, 
lilasses of "wall 100 feet in height, and from 10 to 20 in thickness, appear as if tliey 
had been bodily lifted from their bases and hcarccl forward several feet. Tlic angles 
have cliiefiy suffered, and these are fallen in a vast pile of ruin ; blocks of coherent 
brickwork, as big as small houses, lying heaped in hideous confusion on one anotlicr. 

“ Tlie wliole thing is a perfect geological phenomenon.” 



Vk. 2. 

The j^fingalazedi Pagoda (Fig, 2) was built by Tayokpyemin, King of Pagan, 
in 1274 A.D., and indicates flic zenith of Burmese religions architecture. The Bur- 
mese emphe was suhveifed by the j\rongols under Kuhlai lOian in 1284 A.I). It 
was shattered to pieces, and never recovered its former grandeur and magnificence.* A 
stone insciiption found wiilmi tlie -walls of the Pagoda records the following ceremony : 

“ On Sunday, the Gtli, waxing of Tabaimg 030 Sakkaraj (1208 A. B.) King 
Kavathiliapadc (Tayokpyemin), wliosc iitle is Slri-tiBihavanaditya-pavara-dhnmma- 
raja, who is the supreme commander of tlie vast army of 36 million .>Joldiers, and 
who is the consumer of 300 dishes of curry daily, being desirous of attaining the ])liss 
of Nirvana, eroded a pagoda. Hanng done so, the King enslirincd within it 51 
gold and silver staHicttcs of kings, queens, ministers, and maids of honour, and over 
these an imago of Gautama Buddha in solid silver, one cubit liigh, on Thursday, tlie 
full-moon of Kasou 030 Sakkaraj (1274 A. B.) On that occasion a covered way 

'n'rfc A isle’s jVrrrro LTV, Volume II. 
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was erected extending from the palace to the pagoda. Bamboo mats were laid along 
this. Over these rush mats were spread, and oyer these again j)ieces of cloth, each 20 
cul)its in length, were laid ; and at each cubit's distance of the way banners were 
placed. During the ceremony the princes, princesses and nobles threw a large 
number of pearls among the statuettes, and the pagoda was formally named the 
Mingalazedi.” 

The Pagoda stands on a raised platform, and its triple terrace is adorned with 
tenn-cotta plac[ues depicting scenes from Jdtaha stories. The small subsidiary shrines 
at the corners of the third terrace are ontuely coyered with green enamelled tiles. 
The bricks, with which the ]:etaining walls are built, are stamped with Talaing letters, 
and the dimensions of each are 18'^ by 9'^ by Efforts were made to procure a 
complete set of the inscribed bricks, without dismanthug any poitioii of the walls, but 
this proyed to be impossible. 

The thick jungle found growing within the j^recincts, and the debris were cleared, 
both the Pagoda and tlie surrounding walls made water-tight, and the steps facing 
the cast repaired at a total cost of Es. 9,809. Tlie shrine is still an ol}ject of worship, 
and the iron hti now crowning it was placed in position by the yillagers of Pagan in 
1908. Under the Burmese regime^ the crowning by commoners, of a pagoda built by 
a royal personage, would hare been considered high treason, and the concession of this 
privilege is now greatly appreciated throughout the country. 

Taw Seix Ko. 



EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


T he year under reyiew lias been, especially fruitful in discoveries, iucludiu" sonic 
of unusual historical interest. Eoreiiiost in antiquitj’- ranks the Garuda pillar 
of Besnagar in Givahor State, which was fii'st brought to notice by General Cimning- 
ham in 1877, but the real significance of which has only been revealed since Hr. 
Marshall’s visit to the spot in January 1909. The thu'd section of the present 
volume contains a special contribution on this discovery, with the text and version of 
the inscription now agreed upon by the best authorities on Indian epigraphy. 

Later in date, but by no means secondary ji antiquarian interest, is the now 
famous Buddhist relic-casket exhumed from the ruin of the great stiipa of Kanishka 
near Peshawar. The discovery of this monument—the clue of which was given 
by M. Alfred Eoucher in his brilliant study of the ancient geography of Gaudhara — 
has shown how much can be achieved by patient and systematic research. The 
■ excavations carried out by Dr. Spooner on that site in 1907-8 had not yielded any 
-certain results. They were resumed in the year under review and led to the discovery 
not only of Kanishka’s inonumciit, the largest stupa of Northern India, but also of 
the relics which it contained. The relics, according to the testimony of Hiuen 
■ T.siang, were believed to be corporeal remains of Gautama Buddha, and have there- 
fore been made over to the Buddhist community of Burma to be worthily enshrined 
in a new pagoda at Mandalay. I may refer the reader to the detailed account of the 
excavation of Sbah-jl-ki-piieri, the modern name of the site, which Dr. Spooner has 
■contril)utcd to this Report. 

Here I wish briefly to note the special interest of both the insenbed objects just 
mentioned for the histoiy of Greek, or I'athcr Hellenistic, influence in the Indian 
• Continent. The Besnagar pillar was set up by one Heliodoros, -nho calls himself 
“ a Greek ambassador from King ibitiallddas to King Bhagabhadra. ” It clearly 
shows in what maimer, about flic middle of the second century B.C., Greek influ- 
ence could penetrate from the Graeeo-Bactrian kingdom in the Korth-IVcst to fhe 
Hindu Slates of Cenf ral India. It is the earliest known architectural inommicnt of 
the confacl. of these two great civilisations of Asia and Europe. 

Tlic relic-ca.skct of Kanishka, on the other hand, e.xhiliits the Hellenistic 
influence on Indian art in the final stage of its remarkable action. It seems that the 
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Elbaro'^litlil inscription mentions a Greek artist, at least one bearing a Greek name 
The* decoration of the casket shows a curious blending of classical and Indian, 
elcmeuts, iamiliar to us from Gandhara sculpture. It points to a time when thc- 
graceful ])]aiit of Greek aii transplanted on Indian soil had become choked by the- 
gi'ovrtli of indigenous culture. It appears from the inscription that 
this period of artistic decline was the reign of the great Kanislika, whose effigy 
ligure-; prominently on the casket."^ The tliorny problem of his exact date may here- 
1)0 left out of discussion. This much is certain that, whatever patronage Kanishka 
and his successors may have extended to Buddhist building, the great flourishing 
period of Gandhara art had then passed away. 

A study of the closely allied art of ancient Mathura has led me to the same- 
c mclusion. [ had hoped to continue here my paper ou the Mathura school of' 
sculfdurc published in the Annual for lQ06-7.^ But the fresh discoveries of 
sciilplures and inscriptions made by Pandit Badlia Krishna are so numerous that I 
/lave ])een obliged to postpone this ivork for another year. In the present volume,, 
lion ever, I have included a note on some Kaga images ivhicli have come to light in 
tlie neighbourhood of [Mathura. The circumstance that several of these are inscribed 
has enabled us to trace their historical development, which is found to end by the* 
ancient Xaga figures being worshipped as Baladeva, the elder brother of Krishna. 

In my previous paper dealing with the Mathura school of scul 2 iture I had jiointecl 
out that this school had exercised considerable influence on the develojnnent of 
Buddliist art in the Gangotic Plains. This is confirmed by the discovciy of a 
iragmontnry Bodhisattva stiitiie found in the course of Mr. Marshall’s excavations on 
tlie ancient site of Saheth-[Maheth in the BaliraicJi and Gonda distiacts of the IJnited 
Province^. Tn a WGll-])reserved inscription incised on the base it is stated that 
this image was carvt'd by a sculjitor from Mathma-. 

Tliis inscrijitiou, ^vhich is being edited in the j^resent volume by Pandit Daya 
Bam Sahni, conflrins moreover the identity of the ancient sites of MaJieth and Saheth 
with the famous city of SravastI and the adjoining Buddhist establishment of the 
Jetavana. botli these jflaces being mentioned in the inscrii^tion. It will bo remem-' 
beved that this is the fourth cpigrajdiical record found on the sjiot which confirms 
General Cunningham’s lirilliant identification. It is a matter of no small 
sal isl action tliat the long-disputed ^u’oblcm of the situation of SravastI has thus been 
finally solvc^d. 


[Mr. ^ravshall’s o]icrati()ns^ embvaccHl the whole of Saheth and the grouj) of ruins 
coiwiMing o\ Ora Ivhuvahna Jhar and Panahiya Jhar and some other monii- 
luents. In th<' Kliavahua Jhar, wliicli is a huilt entirely of brick, was found 

a vcMT piimilive relic receptacle assigned by him to the 3vd or 4<th century B.O.- 
IT(‘ was unabl(‘ to peii(‘trate to tlu' centre of tlu; Oya Jhar, his work ])eing stopped by 
a brick sfrpa of al)out |]u‘ Otli centuiy A.B., whicli came to light a few feet liclow 


MU 


1 t> x p'Tnjnn l!it' i;oltl from .i at Hiinivnin near .Talulatjafi, iio\r prepervcfl in 

A ^ ^ in <lcs]<;n thari tlip Pr<lirtwar ca^l^c^ CVms datln*; fiom abont 60 ) 5 . C. 

r 1*14 r*''' ^^*^*^* Artanu p. 71, .md lUrrUvoof], Arl.< of ImJlitt 

' .t.s.u.frr IfOW.vr. ’-•’’Sf. 


cfMr. Mur*lullV 


oii-avntj.itjs at Sabtth'Mnbcth i\tn\ at Mjirujlf r will njijc (r in ilic next Aniinal, 
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tlie top of the moimcl. The moimd itself is composed of clnv and ili*. 3Iarshall 
-con.sidcrs it to be a pre-historic monument like those at Ilam2uirva andLauriya. The 
Pauahiya Jhar, which Dr. Hoey believed to be a cockpit, is also a brick sfilpa with its 
core made of pounded clay. No relics were found in it. 

At Saheth itself, Mr. Marshall imeaif bed a number of stdpas near the mouasterv 
in Avhich the coj)per-j)late of Gorinda-chandra had been found in the jnevious 
Avinter. The earliest of these stnpas go back to the Kushana j^criod. The middle 
portion of the site Avas in ancient days occupied by an extensive lake. In the 
northern jDoi’tion of the site, Mr, IMarshall comtdetcly excavated the monastery 
around tem^ole No. 1 and brought to light a numljcr of other buildings to its Avest. 
To the east of No. 2 there came to light a broad at^proacli Avith a varieh’of structures 
-on and along it. The date of the apjiroach and of these sti’ucturcs Avas determined by 
41 number of coj^^^er coins found in an earthen ^ntchcr in one of these buildings. All 
these coins are of the Kushana King, Vasudeva, Avith the exception of one Avliich is 
-of Kanishka, two of which may he assigned to HuAUshka, and one of a king of 
Ayoclliya, iwesumahly Ayumitra. 

Mr. Marshall also did some digging at the old fort of MandOr, Imt the results 
-achicA'ed Averc less satisfactory than Avas ex]iectcd 5 though still of consid<^rahlc interest. 
The entire mass of ruins in the fort is of a A'ery late date, Init in the south-east 
-corner !Mr. ^Marshall unearthed a Brahmanical temple Avliich Avas originally founded 
about the Sth century A.D. It Avas re-lmilt and added to first about the 10th and 
again about the 12tli centiuy A.D. It is now clear that the two scul^fiurcd door- 
jambs A\ hich Avere described l)y ]\Ir. Ehandarkar in tlie Annual for 1905-0 did not 
originally belong to this temple. Among portal)le antiquities there Ava'^ a much 
mutilated 12tli century inscription of Saliaja-pala, the chief of the Naddula 
branch of Chauhan (Clialiamana) Rajputs. Tliis inscrij^tion is of interest, as it 
'supj)lies a fcAV neAV names of the clan. 

The excavations carried out in 1897 by iMr. Cou'^eiis on the site of Mansura in 
Sind showed that the IMiJiammadan city of that name Avas built on the ruins of the 
Hindu city of Brahmanahad.’ This conclusion has been confirmed hy the explora- 
tions of the year under reA'iew. They Avere confined to two spots. The fir.4 Avas fhc 
site of a A^ery large mosque, probably the Jami Masjid of the ]Modcm city of 
Mansura. All that remained of tlii.s building was a ro^v of lieaAy brick foundations, 
-each of Avliich must liaA’c carried a ^Jair of square 2)illars, or more probably wooden 
posts. Beneath these remains Avere i'ound drains and “ libation .slabs ” Avliich Mr. 
Cousens l)elicA^es may have belonged to a Brahmanical or Buddhist temple, on the 
ruins of Avliich the mosque Avas raised. Parallel cases in many a city of Northern 
India vender it highly iwohahlc that the main mosque of IMansiira stood on the ruins 
of the cliief tcmjde of Bralmianahad, hut the somewliat .scanty remains of the sup- 
posed Hindu slu’inc unearthed l)y !Mr. Cousens seem liardJy to justiJy us in consider- 
ing his otherwise plaiisihlc theory as Ijcing finally proved. 

The other spot selected for excavation was tlie Tlifil (Skr. sllnila ?) or ToAver, a 
pile of briclcAN'ork rising some 30' above tlie siuToimding ground level. The exact 
nature of this structure is soincvdiat doubtful, hut the disco veiy of carved brides led 

» J. S. iJ. for U>03-4, pp. 132 pi. XUA’— L, * 
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I\Ir. Consent to ast^iinie that originally it had heeii a Buddhist stiiini AvMch had bceiu 
rebuilt in laler tixiies. A clearing of the basement u'ould pro])ahly settle this point. 

In the course of his paper on this excavation Mr. Cousens disposes of a theory 
started ly a previous explorer, according to v*hom certain objects found on the site 
u'ould represent cliessmcn. Mr. Consens puts it heyond doubt that the supposed 
chessmen wore in reality little balusters or spindles of some furniture rails. It will 
1)0 liardly necessary to remark that this argument does not, of course, in any way 
affect tlie antiquity' and Indiuji origin of the game of chess which are suthciently 
proved by its Sanskrit name cJiaUiraiiga originally meaning [the] four-membered 
[army] which was introduced with the game into Persia where it became changed 
int(^ f;hairanj. 

The disappointing nature of the results at Mansura-Brahmaiiahad were due in 
some mcasiuT to the fact that the materials of the older cities were found to have 
been largely utilised in building the later ones. The ancient Hindu city was evid- 
eiitly not. destroyed by a .suddeu cataclysm but was gradually deserted, u'ith the result 
that, no valuables came to light in the course of excavation. 

One of the best known Bucldliist monuments in the Hakhin is the stupa of 
Amaravati (on tlic right bank of tbe Krishna river) of which numerous sculjxtures 
arc preserved in the Briti.sli Museum. In the seasons 1888 and 1889 this site was re- 
examined l)y ilr. Rea and again in 1905-06. In the course of these excavations 
muncrous sculptural fragjiionts and ininor antiquities were found. In the year under 
re^ iev Mr. Rea has made some further explorations on the north and north-west of 
the xnound at some distance from the centre of the main stupa. TJiey yielded again 
a num1)cr of sculptures, unfortunately mostly in a very fragmentary state. A find of 
some inteicst v as a golden relic-casket which ap^^arently had Ireen contained in one 
of ilic imnor stupas surrounding tbe main moiumient. That it had escaped tbe iioticc 
of p) c\ ions diggers v as evidently due to the circumstance of its being jrlaccd in an 
cavihenwarc jar which was completely hidden within a lump of mortar. Another 
lutoicsiing discos ciy u as a collection of bronze Buddha statuettes which liad been 
piCMousl\ dug up by treasure-seekers, but left on the spot out of superstitious fear. 

1 i most important question connected with Mr. Rea’s researches is the 

ICO a ^loup of neolilliic graves whicli were found partty hidden l)y one of tbe 
r r ^ consequently, must l)c earlier in date than this buildmg. 

1 ^ stupff cannot be fixed with certainty, as it may have 

) tni Cl ler anterior or posterior to tlic main monument. If we 'assume that it is 

A 1) V' fbis building (wliicli was constructed about 

ccnhirlLjil \ f T belong to a period some 

1..II in.isl “ S™™”.'’ 

Cliin-U'iiiil I’ J”'.'.''-'’..''''® silent Pci-aniljnii- in tlie soiitli of tlte 
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1906-7 and 1D07-S at tlie instance of tlie Director- General of Archceology in India, 
the Government of India having placed the necessary funds at liis disposal for the 
purpose. Major Prideaux’s report includes an interesting account of the history 
and geography of the group of islands, Avhich once belonged to the famous state, of 
the Karmathians. The existence of a sca-hornc tinde bet\veen Bahrain and India 
is attested by the Arabic poet Garir n ho compared the morning clouds to ” a sliip 
.from India u’hich enters the port of Awal.” The excavation of the mounds, 
though evidently conducted with considerable care, uns disappointing in that it 
has yielded no clue as to the origin of these sepulchres which have puzzled several 
explorers. The finds consist mostly of pottery, uhich has veiy little distinctive 
character about it. The material differs in no particular from modern rough- 
ware — the red-baked clay and buff ware like the kuzas that come down from the 
Persian Gulf at the j)resent day* 

The objects discovered by Major Prideaux in the course of his excavations ^vill 
he deposited in the Pidnce of Wales’ Museum at Bombay, 


J. Ph. Vogel. 




Fig. 1. Pagoda Mound before excavation , 

EXCAVATIONS AT SHAH-Jl-Kl-DHERl. 


A mong the many monuments of ancient India mentioned hy tJie Chinese j)il- 
. grims of the early centuries of our era, one of the most important was the great 
^ti{pa of King Kanishka the Kushana, which he is said to hare erected near his 
capital city of Pnrushapura. The pilgrims describe it in great detail, and are agreed 
in calling it the loftiest and most magnificent of the pagodas of India. But curious- 
ly enough all trace of this building was lost, and no plausible theory as to its location 
even was advanced until M. Foncher published his Notes sur la geographie ancien- 
nc du Gandliara. In this he drew attention to two large mounds outside the Ganj 
Gate of Posban ar City Avhich seemed to him to answer veiy closely to the accounts 
^-^i'vcn hj the piigiims, and he tentatively identified them with the Kanishka-chaitya 
ef histoiy for the folloAviiig reasons. 

‘ L. h, K Ji, O. 'Ionic 1 (U)()l) ]ip. 322 iT. on the Kani^bka-chnitya, vide i>p. 329 if. 
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Assuming that the ancient cih' of Puriishapuva stood essentially on the same 
spot as the modern Peshavav, the general situation of the iiiouuds is in sufliciently 
close agreement Avith the cA’idence of the Chinese pilgrimsd VTo are moreover told 
that, attached to the main pagoda on the Avest, Kanishka built a vast monastery. The 
relative position of the two mounds at Shah-ji-ki-Dher! agrees exactly A\-ith this de- 
scription. The mound to the east, furthermore, has all the apj^earance of l)eing the 
remains of a sfnpa, Avhile the general outlines of the immense mound to the Avest 
suggest a monastic quadrangle on an exceptionally large scale. And the extent of 
the mounds is of course another link in the chain of CAudcnce. The famous 
tree AAdiich is said to have marked the site from the days of Kanishka hmiself to 
those of the Emperor Bahar, is not to l)e found, l)ut Foucher rightly points out 
the futility of seeking for it noAv. But to the north of Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, in the place 
Avhere one Avould naturally look for this tree, is a small octagonal temple still the 
scene of Hindu Avorship. The significance of this fact, as Avell as that of the presence 
of the ziijdrat of BOshyan Shah to the south, M. Foucher lias not failed to note. 
And Avlieu it is added that tlie excavations carried out liy Sappers and [Minors in 1875“ 
proved conclusively the Buddhist nature of the huried monuments, “ as Avell as tlic fact 
that they had been destroyed by fire, — a point reiterated by the Chinese pilgrims, — it 
is plain tliat [M. Fouclier’s reasons for his tcntatiA'c identification Averc very strong, 
so strong, indeed, that I Avas led to feel it lioth a duty and a privilege to 
give the site that examination Arhich he himself unfortunately A^*as unahk' to 
undertake. 

Tlie fact that the main pagoda had been repeatedly destroyed by lightning, and 
as often relniilt, led Foucher to suggest that in any further exploration of tlic site 
search should be made in the first instance for the hundred little sttipaa mentioned hy 
Hiuen-Thsang as standing to right and left of the pagoda, as it seemed possilde that 
they might JiaA’c escaped the destruction that over\A'helmcd the main mouiiinent, and 
the discovciy of even their foundations in the position indicated Avould be strong con- 
firmation of the identification proposed. And this suggestion A\’as folloAved in the 
operations under discussion. But although Hiuen-Thsang says that these little stupae 
stood to riglit and left of tlio main pagoda (tliat is to nortli and south, as it is knoAvn 
that the face of the building Avas to the east), he noAvhere gives any hint as to hoAv 
far distant they Avcrc from it, nor Avas there anything in ttie nature of the site itself to 
determine any point cither to noilh or south Avhoro one could start digging toAvards the 

* Tlic pUi;riin<i difFer in their f-tntemouts from the ** I /r to the c.i'it " of Tno-Yutig to tho “ S or 9 It to the sontli 
east ” of Tliuon-ThennL' {rf. Beal. ButhUitsf Uccordtt of ihc ^Vesfen} World, p. 99 and passim). Unt the difToiences 
are unimportant, after nil, and are probably to be explained, as JI. Foucher s^ays, by the fact that their starting; points 
varied, 

■* It i'i intoicvtinir to note that General Cunningham also appears to have identified Shrih-jl-hi-Uhen as tho nto 
of Kani'^hka's monnincnt. This i-^ evident from a Beport ou the Exploratiovs at Mourd Shahji-ka’-BJuri near 
Pcshatcar ht/ <t dcfachnciit of the Sappers and Miners xntder ihc command of ihc late Lieutenant C.A. Crompton , 

dated 30th .AInrch 1875 (in Punjab Gorernmeni Gazette, Supplement, 18th Novemhor 1875). At tho end of 
his Report, Lieutenant Crompton iemark‘j : — ** Tiiking into account the ^Kiorand sainty nature of discoveries, I am of 
opinion (1) that this is not the site of the Stupa of Kiug Kanishka, as supjwscd In/ General Cunninpham ; (2) that 
it eert.-iinly is not ivorth Tvhile continuing the oxplomtions here.*’ In view of Dr. Spooner’s discoveries, the con- 
clusions of the previous excavator arx‘ somewhat amusing. But it is gratifying that here again tlie great pioneer of 
Indian archreology has shown hU rcmavkahic insight in questions of ancient topography. I mu‘‘t add that Cunning- 
ham had pievioutily iilcntilicd Kanishka s monument with tho Oor Katri in Peshawar City. Unfortunately he pub* 
lisbed only hL iirst conjecture f J. tS. Vol. II, p. 89) and not the second one which Ins proved to he coneet, [E.] 
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mound with the certainty of crossing these buildings. The arrangement of these 
little stupas was another difficulty ; did they extend generally north and south from 
the pagodgi, or were they grouped on either side in lines extending east and west ? 
Presumably the latter, for we notice in the case of other monastic sites in this Pro- 
Tince that such buildings are usually erected as near the sacred centre of the whole 
-as possible, and any alignment north and south would seem to violate this principle. 
At the same time, one can seldom speak Avith certainty of the position of buried 
mouumcnts. and it AAns necessary to keep all possibilities in view. Another difficulty 
Avas OUT ignorance as to their relative distances. Were they built all in one huddled 
mass, as at Jamalgarhi, or AA^ere they separated one from another like the majority of 
those in the loAA^er coiu’t at Takht-i-Bahi ? To this question there was no conclusive 
answer, and in order to meet all possibilities, in so far as we could, it AA^as decided to 
begin the Avork as folloAA^s : — 

Taking a fairly central point at the base of the main pagoda mound, on its 
southern face — for the country to the south presented fewer difficulties for excavation 
than that to the north, and there is nothing in Hiuen-Thsang’s account to make the 
one direction seem more promising than the other, — ^fiye kenches Avere started, each six 
feet in Avidth and, at first, 100 feet in length. Of these five the cenkal one was led 
due south, and the otliers to the south-east and the south-AA^est, respectively, at increas- 
ing angles, so as to pass through any alignment running east and west in such a Avay 
as to alloAv for irregular distances hetAveen the monuments, and also, by extending 
them far enougli, to cross a possible alignment north and south. 

Work Iras begun on the 16th January 1908, after arrangements had been made 
AAdth the owners Avitli the assistance of Major PaAvlinson, the Deputy Commissioner, 
but for the fii*st few days Ave could not get the desired number of coolies and the 
Avork progressed sloAAly. MeauAvliile repeated examination of the Ioav mound 
running north and south along the road AAffiich skirts the eastern edge of the site had 
been reAA^'arded by the finding of one or t\A'o fragments of G-andhara scul])ture. Por 
this reason, as soon as our full comjficment of 120 coolies w’as secured, I jmt one of 
my SIX sections of 20 men each at the AA^ork of cutting into this mound froan the 
north, hut after several days’ fruitless digging tlic undertaking Avas temjAorarily 
-abandoned and the men put to other AA^ork as to be shoAAm hereafter. 

As the fiA^e original trenches AA^ere continued and I saAv Avliat a depth of surface 
soil had to he cut through (for the practice of strewing the fields aaHIi the earth of the 
mound for j)urposes of feiiiilization has given an unusual dei^th to the fields in 
•question) I decided to haA^e tAA'o sections seek to discoA^’er, if possible, the leA’'els under- 
groiynd, a\ ith a aIcw to continuing the trenches one by one if need be, and thereby 
possibly economize. Por it aaus of course conceivable that tlie very first trench AA^ild 
c us the clue desired. The men in the central one of the trenches running south- 
Avert Avere accordingly told to sink a pit at a point some 70 feet from the starting 
point, and another section was placed directly in front of the mound to the east in the 
lope that they might discover the j^aAmnent AA’hich it Avas natural to assume led to 
0 entrance of the monument. But, to my disappointment, this pit Avas sunk some 
hUeen feet Avith entirely negative results. Por tlic first foot or so the soft free earth 

e AA ica eld aaiTs passed ; then came a stratum some tvro feet thick of tightly 
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l>ackccl debris among Avliicli one copper coin (too badly corroded to be rccogni/.cd) 
■ni a few small and yery badly damaged sculplimal fragments n'cre found. But 
below this the pit passed again into perfectly Irec eartli to tbe depth me}itioncd 
above, when the work was stoi)pcd and the men placed afTCsb. 

For in the meantime the former section had been more successful. Going 
down at the point indicated, a portion of a massive wali had been found at a deptli 
of ciglit feet. Of great strength and soliditj'- and nearly eight feet in width, it was 
o]}viously a most important clue, and its massiveness as well as its position clue east and 
Arest at a fail’ distance from what seemed a proha]}lc situation for the pagoda, seemed 
to justify the hope that we had recovered the main retaining ^vall of tlic rectangular 
platform from which the ^^zl/Kc-plinth arose. And tholiope wasstinngthencd by the 
apparent fact that a platform extended from the inner edge of this wall toward tlie 
north at the point abeady uncovered. Beasoaing in this way, therefore, I put my 
entire company at digging a monster trench cast and Avest in alignment with llic 
portion of the wall ahnacly found. But the earth was evoryu here so packed with 
brick-hats and debris of all kinds that the AA'ork Avas both slow and costly, 
and it Avas only by degrees that ihe dcceitfulness of my hopes became 
apparent. 

On deepening the trench in front of the first stretch of Avail discovered, it became 
' clear that the latter rested on a brick pavement, and rose to a maximum height of 
some four feet. The eastern end appeared to be broken aAvay, and Avas foimd to be 
folioAVcd by a circular paved platform some 6 feet in diameicr on a lc\^cl with tlic 
ixiveinent aforementioned. At first, therefore, I did not despair of finding the unll 
coiitiiiued beyond this, and assumed that it might have been broken liere and there 
by toAvers hoav in a AvhoUy ruined slate. But tliis proved not to be the case. For 
instead of being a mere break in a continuous Avail, as had been thought, the eastern 
end of the stretch first found proved to be the broken soutli-east corner of a square 
structure, Avitli a corresponding lirokcn corner at the soutli-Avcst, and other Avails 
running north to meet the one on the north parallel to that first discovered. The 
Avidth of eight feet, furthermore, vrcis found to extend for only lialf the length of this 
Avail, which Avas only some four feet Avido througliout tlio rennainder of its com*so. 
Tlie fiivst supposed platform, again, was found to he merely the floor of one of the two 
rooms or apartments into Avhich the building aaus divided, the room to the Avesi 
Avitliin the Avidcr portion of the Avail being paved Avilli cobldcstoucs, and tliat on the 
cast coA'cred Avith a stucco pavcineut painted red and extending right up to the 
• eastern edge of the avIioIc, in such a Avay as to lead to the conclusion that this was a 
sort of porch or portico giving access to tlic former room, AA'hich, from the large 
number of charred sculjitural fragments, appears certainly to have been a BuddJiist 
sbrinc. 

As regards construction, the building Avas very interesting, as it shoAved the usual 
features of Gandhara masonry carried out in novel materials. ElscAvIicrc in this 
Province Avails of the early period arc built up of large irregular blocks of slate 
Avliosc interstices arc filled Avitli neat piles of smaller fragments of the same material. 
At Shah-ji-kl-Bheri the same principles of constructiou arc met Avitli, but the large 
•blocks arc of roughly dressed stone and the piles of slate are replaced l)y piles of 
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small bricks, fitted to the irregularities of the main stones mth great skill anfi 
cleverness. The explanation of this peculiar form seems to be that in Peshawar the- 
slate schist commonly found elsewhere was not readily procurable. At monasteries* 
like Takht-i-Bahi, etc., the material lay ready to hand, and doubtless explains the 
origin of the style as a whole. In Peshawar the style was naturally followed, hut 
those materials were used which were most easily obtainable. That the dirergeuce- 
froin the normal type does not necessarily imply decadence or even a very late date 
is interestingly shown hy the fact that the very building under discussion shows a 
platform on the north side which is built in the usual way, it being clear from tlie- 
position of the structme that it cannot he older than the main building. Obviously 
such a use of stone and brick could not have arisen until tlie Ganclliara style was 
firmly established, Init there is no eridence to show that it was due to decay or 
decadence [cf. Plate XT, a ) . 

At the northern side of the platform just inentioned was a short flight of two- 
steps leading to a pavement in part composed of stucco, and on the same level as the- 
brick pavement to the south. Along this pavement and in line with the east 
and west walls of the shrine, two parallel trenches were then dug to see if otlier 
neighl)ouring buildings could he found, and the edge of the first pavement also was 
cleared for a space of some six feet with the same object, but without success. In 
the more westerly of the tAvo parallel trenches, however, the foundations of tAVo- 
buildings side by side Avere recoA’ered, Imt unfortunately no clue to their original 
nature or jjurpose Avas found. On continuing the trenches to the north, furthermore,^ 
they both came upon another massh'e Avail running cast and Avest, hut on attempt- 
ing to folloAA^ it ill these directions it Avas found to discontinue ahruiitly at both ends. 
TThethor this Avas the southern wall of another building or merely a portion of a 
much longer Avail continuing, beyond the break, to the east, at least, ituvas impossible 
to say Avith certainty. But no trace of any side walls running to the north could he 
found at cither end, and the fact that our cuttings in Ijoth -places shoAi^ed that Avith- 
in this Avail, and roughly following its height, all Avas a solid mass of coblilestones or 
water-Avorn pebbles, made it seem probalilc that the Avail AA^as a jiortion either of the 
outside of a large itself or of the solid platform from which the stilpa rose. But 
it A\ as iinpossn)lc to determine the f[uestion finally in the course of the first yearns 
work, as the monument at this point lay well beneath the slope of the mound and 
digging Avas extremely sIoav and costly. 

riie only other remains of interest found the first year were a few bricks in 
alignment at the extreme AA^est of the main trench, a round basement faced Avitli 
stiicco at the eastern end of the same, and a fcAV small undccorated structures beyond 
1 us basement to the cast. Owing to a very considerable slope in the land toAvard 
m cast, AAliicli, hoAACAer, aaus not apparent on the smlace, these smaller buildings- 
a list appeared to be on a much higher level than tlic other monuineuts. But on 
continuing the Aiork the second year they Averc found to be really part of the same 
indeed, it is ]iow evident that they are a fcAA^ of the many little $tu2^as 
lucu- ^sang mentions. But althougli the Avork Avas continued at this jiart of the 
.1 c soinc time after the rest of the excavation was closed, for the express purpose of 
( c crmiuing this point, no conclusive evidence was found the fii*st year. Indeed, up 
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"to the close of the fii*st seasoa*s operations, the fact that a clay seal, inscrihccl with 
'the Buddhist formula in characters which Dr. Konow assigned to the eighth or ninth 

centuiy, was found in theii* immediate neigh- 
bourhood, was the only apparent link between 
them and the other monuments (cf, Big. 2). 

As for the sculptural remains found the first 
year, they u'ere fen* and ^'cry inferior, TIic 
vast majority were stucco of an unpleasing 
and very debased type, which was nevertheless 
not lacking in interest, as the whole method of 
their manufacture seemed different from the 
ordinary, the limbs being modelled over thin 
sticks bound with thread, which is something 
I have never seen at any other site in this Pro- 
vince. Another noticeable featui’o was the fact 
that the pupil of the eye 'was regularly indi- 
cated, which is almost never the case in true 
Gandhara work. All in all it seemed olnnous 
-.that these fragincnts belonged to a deffnitcly late period, which in the main might be 
-called post- Gandhara. A few small pieces of stone sculpture were recovered, of the 
familiar Gandhara tj^pe, hut I'lo single specimen showed anything like the excellence 
-of even the average fragments from SahribahlOl or Takht-i-Bahl. 
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The munis in atic evidence, again, Avas both meagre and unsatisfactory. Of the 
nine coins recovered, three were wholly illegible. One AA^as a modern coin of no rele- 
-vancy, two others Avere of the elephant and lion type of Sabi coins, AAdiile the remain- 
ing three Avere of the Kushana period. 

Thus, up to the end of the first year’s operations, practically nothing Avas found 
fi*om AAdiich any large deductions Avould have been AA^arraiitahle. It was undoubtedly 
.a Buddhist site of great extent, hut nothing had been recovered to determine the ques- 


tion Avhether it Avas Kanishka’s cliaitya or not. 

The total expenditiuc incurred up to this point Avas B2,422-3-10, of Avhich 
*112,299-34-4 AA'as draAAm fi’om the Budget of the Public "Works Department for 1907- 
-8, including a sum of B1,000 kindly reappropriated for the purpose by the Com- 
annnding Boyal Eiiginccr, PesluiAvar. The balance of E122-5-G expended in April 
was draAA*n from my oaa'ii office Budget for 19 OS-9. 

The cost of the work in the second year was R4,296-14-3, all of Avhich Avas A’cry 
•generously proA’ided by the Director-General of Archeology out of Imperial funds. 

It had been obAnoiis the first year that the inassiA'c AA^all we had found on the 
north Avas of peculiar importance, and everything that AA^as possible in the time and 
AAdth the money at our disposal Avas done to trace its coutiniiation, hut without 
success. In beginning the Avork the second year, therefore, this aa'Hs our main ob- 
jective. As stated above, the AA*all terminated abruptly toward the east and could 
not he traced further on in that direction. But as Ai^as shoAvii in the plan pub- 
lished Avitli my Annual Ilc]Aorl for 1907-S, aa*c did find, instead of a continuation of 
dhis wall to the cast, another smaller and rougher wall at right angles to it leading to 
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llie soutli, but not conxLectecl Avitlx tlie main AvalL Only the nortliern end of tliis- 
minor ivall was found tlie first year, and found so late in tlie season that it was iiu- 
joossible to explore it properly. But its relation to the main wall was a question of^ 
such interest that almost the first thing attempted on the resumption of the work 
was to ascertain the nature and significance of this fragment. 

It seemed probable from the general roughness and unfinished appearance of 
t]ie wall that it had not been meant to meet the eye. This could only mean either that 
the side we had mot was the inside of the wall, with the eastern face dressed as the ex- 
terior (which was found not to be the easel, or that it was an interior or strengthening - 
wall, and this was made to appear the more proljable by the fact that the cobbles which 
our cutting showed to be thickly packed against its western face Avere definitely 
laid and not tlie mere accumulation of debris. At the point of our cutting, how- 
ever, no evidence of any parallel Avail on the Avest had been found, and search 
Avas accordingly made a little to the south of the original trench which Ave had led 
east and Avest along the face of the main wall of the stupa. Cutting into the bank 
at this southern point, therefore, Ave advanced carefully from the Avest toAvard the • 
rough Avail, and Avere rcAvarcled in due time by meeting the parallel waU in question. 
This proved to be covered Avith stucco, and at the point first reached, sufiaciently Avell 
preserved to shoAv the original design of its decoration, namely, a line of seated 
Buddha figures separated one from another by Indo-Coriuthian pilasters. This is 
of course a very familiar form of decoration, hut the size of tlie figures Avas so much 
in excess of any I had hitherto seen in Gandb ara that it Ai’^as made evident at once 
that Ave had to do AA’ith some structure considerably larger than any detached sludne 
Avould be. Bor this reason Ave did not attempt to turn any corner toAvards the east, 
Avhen, after advancing a feiv feet towards the south, this stucco facing broke doAvn 
and AA as lost, but continued clearing the lino of it to the south, AAdien isolated frag- 
ments of the foimdation Avere rccoA^cred at intervals over a coiisidcral^le length. As 
no sign of a corner ajipearcd anyAA'here between the main AA^all of the stnpci and the 
large trench on the south parallel to it, cutting Avas then made in tlie nortliern side 
of ibis cast-AA est trench in oidcr, liy adA^'aneing to the north, to meet the AA’all Ailiicli, 
itAvas OAddeut, must have led to the cast at riglit angles to the decorated AAnll aa c- 
liad been foIloAAing. This aa'g fortunately found before going A^ery far and jwoccoded 
to clear it in both directions, ljut especially toAvards the east to get our main lines ns 
soon as possible. !MeaiiAvliiIc another stretch of the main stapa Avail had been met 
AAita iiiucli fmlbor to the east (c/. Plate XI («)), in perfect alignment AA'itli the 
inassh c undcco rated wall found in tlie previous year on the a vest, and this Avas also 
followed both east and Avest until it in turn AAvns foimd to terminate abruptly at 
fdtbcr end. In due time, lioAvcvor, the exifianation of all tins became clear. ITc 
foimd, AAbon aao reached the eastern cud of the stucco facade on the soutli, that this 
facade turned to the north, tlicu very soon again to the east, and then again to the 
north, in which direclioii it continued up to the line of tlie masshn iindccorated 
Avails to cast and Avest. 


llus decorated facade, therefore, formed a large projection leading south from 
1 1C ccnlial poitiou of the main monument, Avith recessed corners at the south-east 
and soutli AAC>t. iliis, of course, Avas an unexpected feature, and furnished us Avith^ 
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oiu’ fil’st definite clue to tlie plan of the whole, and at the same time cxi)laincd 
several things which had been puzzhng the previous year. 

Our search for the corner of the main wall on the east having been fruitless, an 
attempt was made to meet the corresponding projection on the east (for up to this 
time we had no knowledge of the size of the stfij[)ci proper), and this was finally met 
after clearing a number of little stiipas and meeting with various detached ])mldings. 
It Avas hoped, of coui-se, that by folloA^ ing the edge of this projection towards the west 
we should ultimately meet the main north-south wall on its eastern face, and tluis 
be able to determine at least the south-east corner with precision. But the wall in 
question xn’oved later to be completely broken doAvn on both sides of the x^i'ojcctiou, 
which itself, liowever, is traceal^le in its entiret^^ 

Trial diggings on the western side of the stupa jueldcd more satisfactoiy results. 
Here the northern stretch of the main wall was soon found, and proved to be much 
better ]ircserved, j)robably because the slope of the land from Avest to east had resulted 
in this x)ortion of the monument being much more dcox)ly bm*icd, and therefore better 
X:)rotected from the vandalism of those bent on exploiting the ruins as a quarry. 
The Awall Avas at first met at about its central point, from Avhich it continued townrds 
the north in excellent j)rcservation, but broke down rapidly toAvards the south. 

But the most interesting feature on the west v as a discovery of a very Avcll-xn*c- 
served and very massive stone toAA^cr at the north-west corner. 'Whether tliis was 
the actual corner or merely an intermediate point in the facade was not certain 
until Ave could folloAV the curve and find hoiv far it went toAvard the east and souih, 
but as soon as tliis x^oint aaus determined and the toAver Avas shoAAm to be the true 
corner, search Avas made for the diagonally ox^x^ositc toAver on the south-east at ihc 
Xioint where, haA^ing no susxhcion of a x^ossible toAver, aa'c had searched for a normal 
corner. Wo had found originally one single stone on the ground-lcAxl x^rojectiug 
toAA’ards the south out of the eastern end of the main Avail, Imt Avhat the exxilanation of 
this AAns it had been quite iinx^ossible to guess. After the discovoj-y of the norlh-Avest 
toAver, of course, CA’erythingiAvas clear. The single stone AA'as seen to he a fragment 
of the south-east toAver, and the approxiriatc emve AA'as accordingly marked out 
and search made for any further traces of this lost toAA'er Avliich might xwovc to be 
]n*cscrA'ed. Such traces Avere found, hut they Avere very fcAV and x^itiful. Never- 
theless, they Avero sufficient to xu’ovc the occurrence of a toAver at this x^ohit, and to 
giA'C us at last definite knoAA'lcdgc of the size and 'plnn of the mouument. Bor noAV 
AA'c had both the north-Avest and the south-east corners, and could determine the true 
diagonal of the and draw the entire outline ])y simple measurement. 

Brom this x^oiiit the Avork A\ as siinx^le and the aa'IioIc course of the Avestern ]u*o- 
jeetion AA'as sx)cedily recovered and found to be the best iii'cscrvcd of all, the x^oil-ion 
adjoining the main Avail shoAA'ing on both the north and south .several Buddha 
figures in admiraldc condition {ef. Plate XIY {a)). But as in the case of tlic 
southern XJrojcction, this decoration Aras found to break doAA'n more and more as avc 
ndA^ancod from tbo main body of the monument until nothing hut the merest 
foundations AA'crc traceable. 

Trial diggings on the north, commenced before these points Avcrc determined, 
had led only to tlic discovery oJ' one rough AA all running north and south. As soon 
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4is the exact size and sha^oe o£ the monument became known, this was seen to be the 
interior of the eastern supporting wall of the northern projection. But the point 
was not established in time to permit of our doing more than recovering the eastern 
face of this jwojection (Avhich has here lost its stucco ornamentation) before the work 
was closed for the season. A portion of the main wall on the north at the western 
•end near the north-west tower was recovered, and traces of the tower on both the 
north-east and the south-west also, but both were found to be badly damaged. 

So far as the main monument is concerned, therefore, this season’s work has 
given us the main uuU on the south and west and a small portion on the north, with, 
however, no trace so far on the east, where the stones seem to have been removed. 
The eastern, the southern, and the western projections have been entirely cleared, 
-and one side of the northern also, while all foiu towers hare been set free to tlieir 
foundations. It is, therefore, possible now to restore the ground plan of the monu- 
ment with absolute certainty in so far as its main outline is concerned, and the 
actual recovery of the few portions now remaining hidden is a mere question of 
removing earth. 

What the puiq^ose of these projections was is not at present determinable Avith 
.certainty. They seem too nude to have been steps merely, and the fact that the de- 
coration on them is in one definite horizontal hand seems to make against such a 
supposition. But that one or all of them contained steps is very ju’obable, although 
no trace of them has as yet been found. At all events the projections aj)pear from 
their structure not to be a later addition but an integral part of the original plan, 
and Avc arc thus justified in including them in estimating the total size of the 
monument, Avhich is thus found to have a diameter of 286 feet. 


These, as Fergusson says of Martand, whose peristyle measiwes 220 feet, “ are not 
dimensions to go Avild about ” in comparison Avith other famous monuments of 
antiquity, but in comparison Avitli other known monuments of this class they are 
tiuly surprising. According to this same authority the great stupa at Sanchi has a 
'diameter of 106 feet, the Dhamekh at Sarnatli has a stone basement 93 feet in diameter, 
AAhilc the famous sthpa of AmarOTati ineasiu’es only 35 feet. The first class tojies 
m Afgliamstan are said to measure usually something like 160 feet m circumference, 
saj a diameter of 55 feet at the outside, AAdiile even the great Manikyala sthpa in its 
diameter measures only 159 feet 2 inches. Thus among monuments of its oAvn 
cla^s (and of coiwse comparison Avitli any others is beside tlie mark) the stiipa at 
.Shah-jl-kl-Bhcri shoAvs dimensions AA^hich arc truly gigantic, making it far and aAA’’ay 
the largest inomiment of its kind knoAvn in India. There can, therefore, be al)- 
solntely no question as to its identity, il. Foncher’s reasons for locating Kanishka’s 
gicat sthpa and monastery at this site Averc so strong as to be all but couA’incing even 
as a pure hypotliosis ; but Avhen to ah his arguments is added the vital fact flint the 
Unpa IS demonstrably the largest in India, the last shadow of a doulit is removed, 
an A\c can .say jiositiAcly lhat Kanishka’s sthpa lias been recoA^erecl at last. 

But this does not, imfortimalely, mean to say that nU the pr connected 
AM 1 1 nie SO ved, Tlie location of the steps, especially on tlic cast, is verv desir- 
able, and also the determination, if possible, of somedung in thcnatiireof apaVement 
-nboA e tlic dccoi-ation on tlie projections. It is obvious that the dome of the sthpa, or 
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the main structui’e of the pagoda (if, as I imagine from the descriptions given in the 
Chinese pilgrims, the monument Avas really a transitional form hetv’ecn the simple 
stui)a and the Far Eastern pagoda), could not have itseK risen from the projections. 
These probably formed axiproaches to the x)latform from Avhich the dome of the 
rose, with, in all j)rol) ability, a processional around it on this higher level. But so 
far this level has not been found. Nor would there be much hoxic of finding it in 
the j)reseiit condition of the monument, were it not for the fact that the main wall 
seems to he comxilete at the north-AA^est corner. Indeed, the toxi of the Avestern Avail, 
where it joins the nortli-Avest corner toAver, ax)xieai*s to Ije definitely on a leA^el with 
the top of the latter, and as this xnoved on being cleared to shoAv something xqyj like 
a xiaA'ement, it is x^ossible that this x)ortion of the site Avill furnish us the clue desired. 
The xJoint is obviously an important one, for if it docs prove x^ossiblc to recover the 
higher xfiatform, avg may x3erbax:)s find at least traces of the base of the actual dome or 
other superstructure noAV buried beneath the mass of the mound, and this is, of course, 
the xiortion of the whole site which would be most likely to jdeld sculpfciunl and other 
small remains. 

The fact that on three sides the projecting portions of the base slioAAnd stucco 
ornamentation, Avhile the main Avails Avere everyAAEero quite undecorated, Avas for a 
time puzzling, and raised question?; to AA'hicb no ccitain answer Avas forthcoming 
until closer examination of the Avestern projection solved the problem. Here, fortu- 
nately, the junction of the xn’ojecting Avails Avith the main Avail is preserved, and 
although the decoration on the main Avail even here is lost, both the south-east and 
the north-east corners of the projection are sufficiently intact to prove conclusively 
that this decoration originally turned the corner and ran along the main Avail as 
well, the evidence for AA’hich point has been duly registered x^l>-otographicaUy. It is 
curious that this decoration should everywhere have been lost on the main Avail, but 
I believe there is a definite explanation for it notAvithstauding. It is perfectly de- 
monstralile, where the Avestera xirojection joins on, that in the case of the main Avail 
the surface Avas coated ^Yith a layer of earth (probably mixed AAuth c!i tom) only about 
one foot thick. This rested on a kind of stex^ of similar thickness skirting the Avholc 
wall, and over this coating of earth AAns laid the decorated facing of stucco, with the 
seated Buddha figures betAAncu Corinthiau x^ilasters. In other Avords, the plaster de- 
coration Avas Amy closely joined to the smooth smfacc of the AA’all, and has peeled off 
and disax>x^<^^^’cd in consequence. In the case of the xnojcctions, lioA\mcr, the dex^th 
of the earth intervening between the actual Avail aud the ornamental stucco facing is 
much greater. This means, of course, that the stucco facing Avas much better sup- 
Xiortccl at these points, and is, in my opinion, sufficient to explain the otherwise 
curious fact that the xilaster has been regularly preserved in the one case and re- 
gularly lost in the other. Why it is that CA'cn in the case of the projections the 
plaster is ahvays better preserA^ed near the main Avail and more broken doAvn as one 
adA’anccs from it is not quite clear, and I haA'C no exxdanation to olTcr. It is, I 
think, certainly not an indication that the decoration was originally on a slanting 
line folloAAung the rise of xiossible steps, because wherever the decoration is preserved 
it shoAvs only horizontal lines. Nor did these horizontal lines extend originally for 
only a fixed proportion of the length, and then a tapering decline l^egin, because at 
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one point on the extreme edge of the eastern projection portions of figures are pre- 
served showing the same general cliniensioiis. 

The recoveiy of the diagonally opposite corners of the stupa not only determined 
the size of the monument, and thercliy confirmed the theory as to its identity, hut it 
also made it for the first time possible to determine the exact centre and to make 
definite search foi* the relics which the Chinese pilgrims tell us Kanishka enshrined 
in this stupa. It was, of course, doubtful whether they were still in position, and 
indeed it seemed almost improbable in view of the frequent tunneling and quarrying 
to which the mound had I^een subjected. But Hiuen-Thsang tells us definitely 
(hat Kanishka erected his “ wonder of the unrld to enshrine relics of Gautama 
Buddha himself, and so long as there was the remotest possibility of recovering 
authentic relics of such sanctity, the attempt seemed justified, Fortunately these 
corners uure determined the very day before j\Ir. Marshall, the Director-General of 
Aiulimology, reached Peshawar, whither he had come to aid me with his advice, and 
1 11ms bad liis guidance at the most important moment of all. 

A large pit, 2-1 feet square, was outlined covering the exact centre of the monu- 
ment, and then taken doAvnwards, A few feet below the present surface of the 
mound, traces were found of the very massive radiating walls in the heart of the 
stupa, and these greatly delayed the progress of the Avork, for we were anxious not 
to remove any portion of these nulls unnecessarily. Avoiding these, therefore, as 
much as possil)le, the pit was taken down by slow degrees to a very low level without 
result. Indeed, after several days’ digging we had got down to Avhat seemed to 
be free earth, and bad almost lost hope of finding any relics at all, nhen suddenly, 
and witliout warning, the remains of the relic chamber wore readied at a point 
niiicli proved to bo two feet bcloAv the level of the brick j)nvement surrounding the 


^tupa as a whole. 

lial, llio exact siructure of this chamber had l}cen originally, it was imfor- 
lunalcly quite impossiljlc to say. It was not in the exact centre, but a little more 
(o Ihc cast, and appeared to have l)een built against the cud of that one of the 
radiathig cenlral walls which ran due east from the centre of tlio stupa. Tlie 
cbuinbcr it sell musi. originally have been roofed in some way, but lliis roofing, 
n]mlc\cr il was, Imd comjdctely disappeared, and the original 02^Gn space was 
])adved viBi earth. TJie chamber itself was of the rudest 2 ^ossil 3 le construction. A 
long, sinoolli slab ol slate had been laid down extending in its length from north to 
south, and across llic soulheiai end of this was laid a heavy slal) meeting at rlghi- 
anglc> niih another heavy slab along the western edge. These two thus formed two 
* uh^, ol a 2^o^sil)lc sc 2 uare, Avith the corner intact at the south- AA'cst. But no trace 
iaicAcr could be found of any corresponding slabs on the east and nortli, and from 
H. ^enctal position o[ the Avhole it is my opinion that the ebamber was not cnclo.sed 
< n t le.c sides saA e by the massive rubble masonry of the radiating AAullsto the cast 

1 fiict and one aaIhcIi it is difficult to 

^xp t ic fact as such is uufjucstionable. The eastern wall Avas penetraieJ 

c m. u ei a )lc dist ance, but tliero Avas no trace of any continuation of the chamber, 
dGbute puAument ol any kind. TJie Avliolo thing seems to 
aAc )eon almost in-imiiiA-o in its rough simplicity Even the definite floor of 
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-the chamber was not decorated or dressed anywhere excci)t in the rerr comer wlierc 
the relic casket stood. Here a little daub of chnna had 1)ecn laid on, on which flic 
casket had rested, and wherein its outline was found clearly impressed when 
the casket itself was removed, but the rest of tlie floor was the plain unadorned slab. 

The relic casket itself, wliicli was found standing ujiriglit in the south-west, 
corner of the little chamber, as already mentioned, is a round metal vessel. 5 inches 
in diameter and 4 inclies in height from the base to the edge of the lid. This lid 
originally supi^oried three metal figures in the I'ound, a seated Euddba figinn in tlie 
centre (which was still in position), with a standing Bodhisattva figure on eitlier 
side. These two figures, as well as the lialo from behind the 13uddha\s head, had 
become detached (probably at the time when the covering of the chaml)cr collapsed, 
for the casket had evidently been suIj jected to some .sudden shock from above, as is 
proved by the way the Buddha figure has Ijccn forced downwards, dccidy denting 
the lid of the casket and even breaking the metal at one side), Imt all three frag- 
ments were recovered, one Bodhisattva and the Buddha’s halo close to tlie foot of the 
casket, and the second Bodhisattva about 2 feet to the north. Ajid these formed the 
entire contents of tlie chamber, although it should Ijc noticed here that close l)csidc it 
was found a single copper coin of Kanislika. The same shock ajDparently which 
dislodged the B jdhisattva^ loosened the bottom of the casket also, so tlint this dro2)pcd 
out as the upper part was lifted off the slab. And on this bottom Avas found a six- 
sided ciystal reliquary measuring about 2y"xli'', and l^csidc it a round clay scaling 
Avhich had been j)artially dissolved by the infiltration of Avater and had become detached 
from the crystal, hut AAdiich still pre5orvcd traces of its original device, namely, an 
elephant standing to the right, AAdiich Are may assume Avas the imj^ression of the 
king’s seal. This seal had originally closed flic small round orifice Avhich had been 
hoUoAved out to a depth of about an inch in one end of the six-sided ciystal, and 
Avithin Avhich the sacred relics Avcrc still tightly j)ackcd. Those consist of throe small 
fragments of hone, and arc undoubtedly the original relics deposited in the stffjm 
])y Kanislika Avhich Hiuen-Thsang tells us Avcrc i*elics of Gautama Buddha. 

The casket itself AA^hich contained this ciystal reliquary is of exceptional interest 
(a/*. Plates XII and XIII). It Avas so covered A^fitli the corrosion of centuriesj 
Avlien first found, that little could ho made out of it, it being quite iinpossi])Ie 
'to say Avlieflior it bore inscrijitions or not. For this reason I proceeded Avhk 
it to Simla, AA’hcre the laborious task of cleaning it Avas performed under tl)c 
personal guidance of INIr. jMarshall, AA’ho generously devoted nearly two wci^ks 
to the Avork, with the most gratifying results. As cleaned, the casket is found 
to ho composed of an alloy in Avhich copper predominates, hut it seems almost, 
certainly to have been gilded originally. Tiie main body of the casket, AAdiicli 
is cylindrical, measures 5'' in diameter Anth a height of 4", l)ut on this Ijody 
fitted a deep lid supporting the three figures in tlie round already mentioned, giving 
a total height of 7 v'. The omy decoration of the upper surface of the lid consists of 
the incised petals of a full-blown lotus, hut the deep lip Avhich.fits on to the top of the 
casket proper shows a highly ornamental hand of geese or swans lljnng Avith wreatlis 
in their hills, the Avliole being in low relief. As to the main body of the casket 
itself, the decoration consists of a scries of throe seated Buddha figiu’cs supported 
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as it were, by a long undulating garland upheld by little Erotcs^ with larger- 
worshijiping figures' at intervals leaning out of the background toward the Buddha.s . 
which device, extending continuously around the casket, terminates at a larger group- 
of figures representing King Kanishka himself standing with an attendant on either 
side. Dr. Vogel has pointed out to me that the worshipjiing figures, which are five- 
in number, are haloed and, therefore, must represent divine beings. The two nearest 
the king have haloes which assiune the shape of a radiating sun and of a crescent res- 
pectively. These two figures he consequently identifies with the sun and the moon god 
which occur with similar distinctives on some of Kanishka’s gold coins where they 
are inscribed Miiro, Miaro, etc. {i.e., Mihira) and Mao. On one coin we find both . 
deities combined, Mihira to the proper left and Mao to the proper right, exactly as on 
the relic casket, the monogram occupying the place of the king in the centre.” It • 
appears that each of the two figures on the casket holds a wreath in his right and a . 
sceptre (?) in his left hand, as on some of the coins. The sun-god is evidently shown . 
in the act of crowning Kanishka v\dth his uneath, a weU-known conception of Greek 
and Persian art. It is interesting that a sunilar device is found on the coins where 
the deity sometimes holds out a wreath (or in some cases a flame of fire, a piu’sc or- 
an empty hand) over the monogram. Presumably the monogram is the royal symbol, 
as almost invariably the deity is turned to'wards it. All these figures are in very 
high relief, and the design as a whole is admirable in the highest degree. In point 
of execution, however, as pointed out by Mr. Marshall, the casket shows manifest 
jiroof of artistic decadence, and thus enables us to affirm with certainty that the 
theory held by some writers that the Buddhist art of Gaudhara owed its origin to, oi*- 
at least reached its prime, under Kanishka, is no longer tenable. Tliat this is a 
definite step in advance is obvious. Kanishka’s casket was certainly not produced 
until the school of Gandhara had aheady reached its decline, and the only possible ■ 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact is that in its origin the school was considerably 
older. Por there is no doubt at all that this is Kanishka’s casket. Kot only have 
we the figure of the king agreeing in all details with the images occiu'ring on bis ■ 
coins, but the inscriptions which hav^e been brought to light by cleaning leave no ■ 
doubt on the point. Punched into the metal in a series of faint dots, like the 
writing on the famous Taxila copper plate, these inscriptions occur on the upper siu— 
face of the lid, between the flying geese on the lower edge of the lid, and again in the 
level spaces above and below the figures in high rehef decorating the m-iin body of' 
the casket. Maior-General K. H. Mahon, Director-General of Ordnance, has been . 
good enough to have the metal of the casket analysed, and writes as follows 
“ The resulting analysis of the bronze casket is : — 


Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

Iron 

Manganese 

Difference 



^ This device, probably borrowed from Hellenistic sarcophagi, is very common in the seulptni-e of Gandham. - 
Cf. Gri'mwcdcl, Arii tn Tndicr,' pp, 148 f. 


• Cf, Gardner, Coins of the Gi'eeJi and Sc^tJiic Kings of JBactria and India* London 188(b pp» 1S9 plates-^ 
XXYXandXXYII. 




Tirja li-jsx.ic-c^sicjc'r oar 
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“ Tlie latter item is rather large, but I imagme the amount of material at clis- 
'■posal was insufficient to enable a complete examination to be made. 

“ As you are no . doubt aware, ordinary bronze coins of the E^oman period con- 
iained, say : — 

Copper S9 % 

Tin . G 

Lead 5 

.^nd the composition of the casket is therefore remarkable in containing an unusually 
large proportion of zinc, comparatively little tin, and a vciy high proportion of lead. 

“ The combination of both lead and zinc is remarkable though one or other is 
•usual. 

An ancient arrow head is said to have contained — 


Copper ........... 70*3 

Zinc ........... 24*5 ,, 

Lead ........... 5*b „ 

Whether the large prox^ortion of lead and zinc and the shortage of tin will 
•enable you to comp>are the bronze of this casket with any other bronzes of the same 
2 >eriod is an interesting problem.” 

The inscrix)tioii on the upper surface of the lid begins just behind the 
Bodliisattva standing on the proper right of the central Buddha, and reads ; 


Acli a rya na[Q}i] Sarvastivad i n a [/«] p i yi i igra h e . 

This is a well known Buddhist foi'inula, and is usually translated '^for 
the accexitance of the doctors of the Sarvastivadin sect.” All the aksharas 
here are quite clear and certain with the excexitioii of the ti in pratigrahCf 
which might equally well be read as a ri. In cursive Khardshtln, liowever, rl 
:-and ti are very easily confounded, and since the is certain, it seems 
better to read the akshara as tiy rather than assume the incorrect form pra^^ 
rigmhe, although the commonness of the form pavigrahe in inscriptions would 
lend support to the reading ri. 

The second line, which ocems along tlie lower li}! of the lid, among the 
flying geese, is very faint indeed, and even quite eaten away in places, so that 
no connected reading is at present possible. But even so the name KanisJika 
•-^appears definitely traceable. 

The third and fourth lines occur in the level sjiaces above and below the 
figures in high relief around the main body of the casket, the letters being in 
])]accs crowded together and difficult to decipher. But the reading seems jwac- 
tically certain. The npx)er inscrqition reads : 


Degadhanno mwasaUmnaliii] 1iidasHliarth(i[m'\ hhavatu. 

This is also a formula, meaning " may this j)ious gift adoimd to the welfare 
and haxqnness of all beings,” and presents no difficulties. The nominative mascu- 
line in o, as well as the softening of th to// in suhavtham are familiar Prakrit 
forms, and the cHor / inhida (=Skt, ///Va) is paralleled in one of the inscrij)- 
tions from Ghru’sada published by Dr. Yogel in the Annual of the Archaeological 
Department for 1903-V is otherwise known. The forms of tlic al'sharas rmo 

^ In chadudi^f, p. 120, 


}| *2 
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and tm (or Umi), lio^vever, di£Eer considerably from tHose sbowii in Bvililer's tables.. 
It is imfortunate that no facsimile can be given, bnfc in general the former occurs- 
as and the latter as ^ , n^hicli is nearest to the form shown in the tables as 38- 
column VII, though differing greatly in the length of the right hand stroke. 

Tlic fourth and last of the epigraphs, liowever, is tlie most interesting of those 
so far deciphered, and reads : 


Basa JgUala nctvalcafmi ^ Kanctslilca^a oiliare Mahasenasa samghareme. 

The Jea of Kanaslihasa is practically the only aJcsltara in the whole ejiigraph 
about which there is any doubt at all, and this is largely due to the fact that it is 
so jumbled together with the preceding conjunct rmi that it is difficult to separate- 
tlic dots. With this possililc exception there can he no doubt as to the reading, and 
I u^ould propose, therefore, to translate the whole : 

The slave (or servant) Agisala, the ovcrKScer of works at Kanishka’s mhdra in 
the smighdmma of Mahasena.” 

The word vihdra here seems to have rather the force of stiipa or temjile, and 
tlie only logical deduction from the epigraph aji^iears to he that at tlie time when 
this casket was made for Kanishka he was erecting merely a stiipa in connection 
u'ith a monastic establishment already in existence on the site. Who Mahastoa 
was I am unal)le to say, hut the inscription clearly points to the real circumstances* 
having been as mentioned above, and it sliould Im added that there is certainly no 
reason to doubt that they were so. The gigantic monastery of which Hinen-Thsang 
sj)eaks, and of which we seem to have definite traces on the west of the pagoda, 
maj^ very well have been erected by Eanishka at a later date. He would naturally 
have built his stiipa first, and the old name of Mahasena would as natmally 
liaA'e been lost after once Kanishka’s own monastery was established. It is true, 
of course, that the legends recounted by the Chinese pilgrims to explain Kanishka’s- 
erection of the siiipa seem to im2)ly that the site was more or less wild, and certainly 


iinoccuj)ied np to that time. But these particular legends are so manifestly 
overgrown with myth that they cannot have any serious weight in the face of the 
definite statement made in the inscription. Bor there cannot he the slightest real 


doubt as to either the reading or the meaning of the ej)i graph. 

The occurrence of the Greek name AgiSala is another interesting point. That 
artisans did find their way to Indian Courts from the Occident in the fii’st century 
of our ora is well illustrated by the legend of St, Thomas, who is said to have been 
ordered by our Lord to proceed to the Court of Gondophares, and, indeed, nothing 
could have been simpler than the emplojunent of Hellenistic workmen with the 
Greek principalities oi Bactria in the immediate ueighhourhood . Por even if 
Greek rule in Bactria did disappear with Hermaios there is no reason to supj)Ose 
that tiro Greek population disappeared at the same time. The prevalence of the 
Hellenistic ait of Gandhara under the Kushana rulers shows conclusively that such 
artists or artisans were employed, so that the mention of a Greek on KanishkaV 
cas mt entire j agrees with the facts as we know them. But that such employment 
? ^ voikmcn must have been commoner in the first century before Christ or 

it tctflutrmii/a iu the form vavnharmi on the Taxila plate of Patika and in the form 

rrer< .o in the Mamkyula inM:rrptmn. Cf. Liider., i?, A. S, for 1909, pp. GG3 f. 
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in the first Christian century, than in the third, is obvious, and the definite men- 
tion of a Greek in Kanishka’s employ may reasonably be looked upon as a slight 
confirmation of the view held by those scholars who prefer to date Kanishka earlier. 
It would certainly be surprising to find a Greek at Kanislika’s Court, if, as Dr^ 
Bhandarkar thinks, Kanishka reigned from 278 A. D. As for the name Agi^la, 
Mr. Marshall has kindly sent me the following note : “The form ^Ay^criKaf; occurs in 
the last paragraph of Cap. 18 of t]ie Ylllth Book of Fausanias, where he is men- 
tioned as a man of Lusi, who was victor in the Pythian festival held by the Amphic- 
tyons. The forms *Ayecri\as and ’AyaertXa^ also occur, the latter in a Boeotian 
inscription from northern Greece.^” 

As can easily be inferred from the above, the bulk of our attention this year 
was given to the recovery of the main monument itself- But incidentally a number 
of minor detached buildings were uncovered in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Further disrsring: on the east has resulted in the recovery of a number of other 
small structvwes similar to those found the lirst year, which are now seen certainly to 
he little stnpas of various shapes and sixes (Plate XI (6) ). The majority of those 
so far recovered lie to the south-east of the main slftpa^ but several liave been found 
along tlie eastern face as well, and it is practically certain tliat further excavation will 
disclose yet others both east and south-east, and presumably to the north-cast, too. 
This all agrees, therefore, very well indeed Avitli Avhat Hiuen-Tlisang tells us. lYe 
have the largest pagoda in India on the cast of a huge monastery. The entrance to 
this, he tells us, was on the east, and to the idglit and left of this entrance were 
numberless little sfftpas. To the right of the entrance we have not yet dug, beyond 
folloAving the outline of tlie main monument, hut to the left, that is to say to the 
south-east, a certain amount of excavation has been carried out ; and wherever we 
go in this direction little stiipas are found clojely crowded together. In one respect, 
Jiowever, they do not seem to agree with what the pilgrim tells us. He declares that 
they were exceptionally ornate and lavishly decorated, whereas such foundations as we 
have so far recovered are, with a single exception, perfectly bare of decoration save 
such as consists of plain mouldings. The exception was an irregular stfqya base, east 
of the main monument, which was found to have had a series of stone bas-reliefs 
running around its sides about one foot above the base, some of wliicli were in 
position, while badly damaged fragments of other larger reliefs, and one well-preserved 
grouj^ representing Kuhera and Hariti, measuring 2 feet square, were found in the 
suiToundiug debris {cf. Plate XIY (i'). ) 

Another sculpture of considerable interest is the bas-relief illustrated in Pig. (e) 
of Plate XIY. Apj^arontly the main intention in this composition is to depict the 
archery contest in which the Bodliisattva demonstrated his superiority to the other 
Sakya youths. To tlic right is seen the Bodliisattva in the act of drawing his bow 
(evidently in this case not the gigantic how of Simlialianu, but the one used in the 
earlier part of the contest; for it is stated in the Lalitavistara that in drawing the 
former, Siddartha did not even rise from his scat). Behind him stands an intcroslcd 
sj>cctator, possibly the Da ndapaiii mentioned in the text; while in front are two 
children, one with a quiver, and the other apparently holding a long staiT, to the 

’ Ijiddcll nml Scott, Greek* J^nolish lexicon p. 8 c. ’ayT^CTtXaoS’. 
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top of which is affixed some circular object, whose nature is not clearly defined. It 
is possible that this refers to the iron drums which the Bodhisattva is about to pierce 
with his arrow ; but if this is so, it must be acknowledged t^t the representatioii is 
•exceedingly feeble and unsatisfactory. The remainder of the composition, the left 
hand portion, that is to say, seems to refer not to the archery contest itself, but to 
some other feat performed by Siddhartha on the same occasion. Por he seems 
-certainly to he represented again in the haloed figure in the left-centre, who is shown 
holding a rope, the greater part of which is coiled up on the ground by his side. The 
intention of the sculptor here as well as in the two attendant figures to the left. 
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-entirely escapes me. It seems quite j)ossible that the object hold iii such a 
conspicuous way by the figure appearing out of the background behind the Bodhisattva 
is a clumsily represented sling in which the figure is fixing a stone. Nothing 
that I can find in the Lalitavistava’s account of these athletic contests seems to have 
•any hearing on the problem. What exactly is meant by the “ Fdsagralia ’’ in 
wliich the Bodhisattva is there stated to have excelled (Chap. XII, P. 156, line 11 
in Lefmann’s edition) is not clear to me. The interpretation, therefore, must 
remain undetermined for the present ; but that some one of the athletic contests 
is intended appears practically certain. 


M. iilfred Poucher, Professor of Sanskrit at the Sorbonne at Paris, has 
favoured me vritli the foUowiug interestiug note on the sculpture discussed above, 
Plate XIV (c) 

Bas-relief de Sluih-ji-kl-Dheri (Essay d’interpretation.)^* 

I. Partie droite. Le Budliisattva (nimbe) debout, bande son arc ; uu Sakya 
adultc (son pere ?) lui soutient Ic coude droit ; devant lui deux enfants tiennent 
1 un Ic carquois, Tautre la cible. (Qu’est-ce qui est figure sur la cible ?) C*est le 
•concours de tir a Tare.” 


“ II. Partie gauche : trois personnages. 

(fl) Au milieu ct au second plan un jeune Sakya elfeve visiblement dans sa 
main droite le bout de deux cordes d’une froiide, dans la pochette de 
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laquelle il place de la main gauche im projectile ; c’est unrappel dn 
match de fronde.*’ 

ih) II s’ensuit quo le .rouleau represeiite a terre est aussi un rouleau de cordc, 
les torons en sont figures de la meme maniere. Or h droite le 
Bodhisattva (nimhe) et a gauche un jeime Sahya tiennent chacun de 
la main droite une des deux extremites de cettc cordc 02 o) 2 archanf 
da7is des directioiis opposees : la scule explication possible est done 
qu’il s’agit d\in match de tug-of-'irar.” Pourquoi non ? Nil novi sub 
sole. Malheiu’eusement, je ne vois pas que le texte du Lalita-vistara 
nous donne un noni pom: ce genre de sport parnii tons ceux 
qu’il enumere.” 

A very large number of other sculptmal fragments in stucco and teiTa- cotta ■were 
found to the -west of this stnpa. These were for the most part curiously grinning' 
heads, which seem certainly to have been grotesques of sorts, together with more 
serious doll-like heads wearing high and elaborate head-dresses (Fig. 3). “Whether 
these are very late forms of Bodhisattvas it is impossible to say, but that they, as well 
as the grotesques, the floral ornaments, and the heads of boars and dragons (or 
perhaps better nag as) ^ which were recovered here, fomied part of the ornamentation 
of these buildings, now lost, seems certain, and perhaps gives us the clue to their 
present unadorned condition, For if, as appears probable, these structures belong 
in the main to the later centimes during which the site was occupied (they may even 
be later than Eiuen-Thsang’s visit in some cases), they were not erected during the 
period of that stone sculpture which is typical of Gandhara. Instances of real 
Gandhara sculpture, therefore, would naturally be rare, and would be found only 
Avhere ancient sculptures had been procured from older buildings and reset, as was 
almost certainly the case as regards the stupa just mentioned, which has every 
appearance of being a very late structure. The bulk of the ornamentation, however, 
'Was stucco and terra-cotta and modelled earth painted (as is shown by the numerous 
fragments of such figures which were found). And this has for the most part dis- 
appeared, owing to its peiishable nature, leaving the little stupas in thcii* present 
unadorned condition. This bears out, then, my original theoiy, mentioned in 
my first report. That only late sculptm-es of a veiy decadent type should prevail 
at Shah-ji-ki-DliM was what might have been expected, It was the almost 
total absence of older fragments Avhich raised a doubt last year. But this year a 
sufficient number of older fragments have been found to prove early occupation, and 
one find in particular establishes the great antiquity of tlic site beyond perad^ 
venture. 

This, one of the most interesting finds so far recovered, consists of a niunber of 
fragments of inscribed bricks found among the debris on the western edge of the 
western projection of the main stupa. No single unbroken brick was recovered, but 
from the fragments one can infer that they measiued originafiy 9x6 inches bv 
about an inch and a haK in thickness. The}^ show curiously conugated backs 
with smooth faces, but the most peculiar featiue of all is that tlie smooth face shows 
a thin coating of coarse glaze, thus giving us proof of the use of glazing at a date 
much earlier than has hitlicrto been known. For beneath this glaze tlie ciiigi'apli 
had been incised, which enables us to date the fragments with tolemhie acciiracv. 
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But altliougli a very large number of sucli brick fragments were recovered in our 
particulaTly" careful search, only cigliteen were found with any writing preserved on 
them, and in the majority of cases even these showed only one or two letters each. 
One, ’however, l^ears the epigraph “ BtMase ”, Avhich appears to be part of a com- 
pound, "and another the letters “ Bivasa ”, hut no complete record can be inade out. 



rig. A. 

The most important fact to he noted, however, is that the character used is 
ancient Kharoshthi of a period, in my opinion, intermediary between the extreme 
varieties known, say 1 st century A.D. That such an e 2 ^igraph in’ljricks would have 
heen moved from one j)lace to another is, to my mind, out of the question, and its 
occurrence here is, tlierefore, another [positive proof of the early date of the moniunent. 

The coins recovered confirm the 2 )oi 3 it. Por of the many copj)er coins found 
at various jdaces the majority of those in a recognizable condition belong to the 
Kushana j^criod, although a few were as late as the Sahis of Kabul. The only one, 
however, from which important conclusions ^ can he drawn with certainty is the 
copper coin of Kanishka found in the centre of the 5 ^ mound beside the relic 
•chamber. The significance of this discovery is obvious, for this coin alone would 
have heen strong jnesumptive evidence as to the identity of the relics, even if the 
casket had proved to he miinsorihed. As it is, it harmonizes jDerfectly witli all tlie 
evidence from other sources. 

Throughout the first season’s opei*ations at Shah-jl-kl-Dheri our attention was 
given wholly to the stilpa mound, hoj)ing there, if anywhere, to find definite proof 
of the identity of the site. But on resuming the work this year it was decided to 
examine at least a jiortion of the larger monastic mound to the west as well. A 
series of trial juts was accordingly dug across the centre of the mound from east 
to AN cst in the liope of determining the level and position of the central courtyard. 
But although a jiavement of pounded l)rick-dust Avas found at the liottom of each, 
Ave did not find any trace of buildings, and for this reason made trial diggings move 
to the cast. Here, however, an intricate maze of Avails was found A'ery near the sur- 
fac(., ANliich time did not jiennit of our clearing. But more satisfactory results Avcrc 
obtained at the south-east. As shown in the very brief report of Lieutenant C. 

lomidon, B.L., dated 30th jMarch 1875, the Sappers and Miners under Ins com- 
mand had, he calls it, opened out ‘‘ the descending gaUcry on tlic soutli side of 
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the moxincV (marked A on his plan). This gallery, he says, “ was cleaved out to a 
length of 62 feet from the mouth, when a circular chamber 10 feet in diameter was- 
reached. On clearing this out water was reached, and no trace of a continuation 
of the passage from this chamber Avas found ; possibly this AA as an old Arell.” No 
ti’ace of this well was xusible on our arriA’al. What avc actually found u'as a rough 
tunnel dug, seemingly, by the Sapx^ers and Miners themselves, hi the sontli-cnst end 
of the main mound leading at a sharp incline dowinvards and to the north Avell into 
tho body of the nioujid. There Avas no indication of any passage or gallery except 
the tunnel itseh, which had Ijeen led right through a pavement l)GtAveen tAvo largo 
brick columns, AA’hicli the excavators seem not to haA'C noticed. The edge of this paAX'- 
ment Av^as. clearly tracea])le on both sides of the shaft they had sunk, and also one 
corner of one of the Iavo columns. We began our Avork at this spot, tliercfore, Avith 
tliis definite clue. The edge of the pavement Avas cleared on both sides of the timncl 
for a Avidth of 3 or 1 feet (as far as it Avas safe to clear it Avith the mass of overhang- 
ing earth above,) and the columns Avere l)oth set free. In order to get at this vciy 
deeply hmded l)mlding, Avhicli seems certainly to l)e a monastery, a trench AA^as then 
outlined on the surface in line aa itlx the tAA'o columns already mentioned, hut to the 
west of the tunnel, in the hope of recovering a definite colonnade. But long ])cforo 
anything like the required depth Avas reached, the diggers came upon another pave- 
ment some 10 feet above the first. In order to find out AA'hat this Avas, therefore, the 
idea of sinking a trench to uncover the loAver inoimmeut Avas for the time being 
laid aside, and the men ay ere ordered to clear the upper pavement first of aU. 

MeanAAdiile the remains of an entirely modern faJiMlfhia adjoining the tunnel 
on the east had been cleared. Here again a roixgh brick pavement Avas found, but 
only 6' 5'" above the loAver monastery, and thus not on the level of the iip)pcr 
pavement on the west. In order not to have all access to the loAvcr building closed, 
AA^e cut through this brick pavement on the east and Avent doAvn to the level of tlic 
older inoxiumeiit. Here the original paAxment Avas found to continue, and in line 
AAuth the two columns preAdonsly noticed, a third Avas found to the east, hut in a 
poor state of pnesorvation. North of this, hoAvcver, a fourth column Avas recoA'cred 
measmnng 4' 10" square (the columns vary slightly, Init all approximate this measure- 
ment) rising to a height of 5' 3", or just ixeneath the paA'cment Ave had removed. 
It seems evident, therefore, that ayc have here tlie inside corner of a monastic build- 
ing, and there is a reasonable hopAC that the main lines of this l)uilding can he re- 
covered. The fact that the limited pAortion of this paA'cment AA’liich wc Avere able to 
approach this year Avas covered Avith various hits and fragments of metal and so 
forth, including one Buddhist tempfie ornament in cxcclJcnt preservation, rejn-csent- 
iug tlic Three Jcaa'cIs supported on a central sliaft crossed in the middle by a trident 
and terminating in a cresent below {cf. Pig. 5), makes it probable that a thovougli 
clearance Avould yield interesting results. The brick columns, moreover, arc, 
in IMr. Marshall’s opinion, the largest known examples of such stTUcturcs in 
early monastic architecture in India, and this points clearly to the importance of 
the building.' TIicIca'cI on Avhich that lowest paA'eincnt occins, it should furnicr- 

^ ^'thirSTthero cm be no UouM thnt tlic nia)^<5ivcnc3<; of these brick columns wn*: iinitntrd in tbc later civc temp- 
le's. Such massiveups’ is Docessary when the ImihVmg materi.il is brick without mortar, but it is purpcs^-lecs in the 
Cft'sp of nvk-hf pillar'., f J . H . M . } 
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more be noticed, is about tlie level of the 



Fig. 5. 


fields surrounding and Ijuryiiig the main 
stiipa^ so that there is every possibility 
that an even older structure will 1)e found 
beneath the lowest remains yet discovered 
in this portion of the site. The explana- 
tion of this greater depth here is further- 
more clear. The oldest building was 
manifestly burnt down, as is witnessed by 
the strata of charcoal traceable in the 
sides oJ- our cutting. Over the ruins of 
this older building another stmeture u'as 
raised as time went on, and the process 
seems to have been rej^eated a number of 
times. There are at least three definite 
pavements at different levels at this one 
corner of the mound alone, and a little to 
the north yet other walls and pavements 
at other levels still. Of all these, however, 
only the uj)permost one has as yet been 
cleared to its edge, so that this is tlie only 
one which can he described in detail. 

In form this pavement, which is com- 
posed of brichs very carefully laid, measur- 
ing 16" X 10", is square, with a measure- 
ment of 14' 10". There are no evidences 


so far of any bounding walls, but along the southern edge of the pavement a long 
narrow pile of masonrj^ occurs, built of large hlocks of conglomerate 19" X 7 ? 
measuring itself 11' 6" X 4' 3". This seems to have been a sort of altar or pedestal, 
for at either side of it, and advanced a little from it towards the north, is the square 
base of what seems to have been a 14-sided column measuring in the base 4 3 and 
in the shaft 3' 11" in diameter, with which two similar bases correspond on the 
north, the four forming evidently the support for ivhatever originally covered the 
altar. Among the small finds recovered on this pavement were a few coins and a 
fragment (about half) of a steatite medallion decorated in low relief witli the vein 
animated figure of a warrior evidently in combat with a joerson or animal now 
lost. 


On the whole, the smaller finds in both mounds rvere hotli few and disappoint- 
ing. A niunher of undecorated pottery howls were found near the eastern end of 
the wall north of the liigli pavement described above, and one very large earthen- 
ware jar. But apart from the sculpture fragments mentioned al}Ove as coining from 
the eastern portion of the whole site, and the coins discussed elsewhere, few articles 
call for special mention. One or two fragments of colossal sculptures in stone were 
found, nolalily a huge bead, now badly damaged, and the broken torso of a Buddha 
figure, llio latter in the debris above tbe southern edge of the western projection, 
but no large sculjilnrcs in good preservation w^ere recovered. One cartlien ware lamp- 
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stand, lioivever, is worthy of notice. A round and fairly deep howl, it shows a 
square receptacle in the centre raised on a short pedestal, with all four edges in- 
curving in a very graceful way, while the edge of the whole is set with ten little 
chirdfjlis of the irsual form, making all in all a little collection of lamps that must 
iiavc heeii very effective. But these, together -with a small clay sealing with the 
Buddhist formula in late characters from the uppermost pavement in the monastciy, 
are almost the only articles of interest among the vast mass of nondescrij)t frag- 
ments encountered. 

D, B. Spooneu. 



Fig. 1. Yiew o£ mounds from south-west and of ‘ Ali village in the distance. 

THE SEPULCHRAL TUMULI OF BAHRAIN 


HISTORY. 

T he kingdom of Bahrain rvas well known to the ancients—hy the designation 
perhaps of its largest island — from the earliest times. 

Under the name of Tfiduk-M (or Nituk ?) in the Akkadian language, and of 
Tilvun or Tilmun in Assyrian, it was frequently associated with the districts of 
Milukli and Magan (probably the modern Oases of Hasa and Qatif) in the Mesopo- 
tamian inscriptions. 

Sargon I of Akkad reduced Nidnkki and “ the black-heads ” about 2770 B.C., 
and Ids sou Harain-Sin defeated the kings of Magan and Apirah (Pihlical, Oj)hir ?) 
in the same neighbourhood a few years later. 

Two thousand years later the annals of the younger Sargon, King of Assyria, 
record that he received the submission of Hnpir, King of the islands. 

It is therefore no matter for great smqmse that a stone should have been found 
ill Bahrain 30 years ago, bearing a Hieratic Babylonian inscription, which has been 
transliterated by Sir H. Bawlinson ; — Hekal Bimugas, eri-Inzak, Aqiru, i.e,, Tlie 
Palace of Pi.iinngas, the servant of IMerciuy, of the tri1)e of Ogju.” 

Pour and a half centuries after Hupir or about 325 B.G., the existence of the 
islands was noticed liy the hisioi'iaiis of two Greek expeditious which explored the 
coasts of the Persian GuK under the orders of iVIcxandcr the Great. 

The first squadron, commanded by Ncarchus and Orthagoras, was coasting up 
the Persian side when at Oaracta or Yoroctha, the inodern Kishm Islands, a jiilot 
named Miihropastes was taken into service. This ^ilithropastes, we learn from 
Strabo s account, had been banished by King Darius to Tyrlnc, the island where was 
to he seen Ihe tomb of King Brytliras on a liigh mound covered witli wild palms;’’ 
and he had suhsequeutly tied to \oroclha from Ogyris, wliich therefore we assume to 
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have been synonymous Muth, or adjacent to, liis place of exile — TjTine. It lias been 
pointed out by Sir H. Ea'srlinson^ that AiTian, in stating that the tomb of King 
Erythras -svas on the island of Voroctlia itself, has evidently misquoted his authority, 
the original and now forgotten historian of the cx 2 }edition. 

Androsthenes, the commander of Alexander’s other expedition, travelled down 
the Ainbian Coast as far as tlie islands Tatos and ^-livados, which he jdaces in the 
vicinity of Gcrrha (the earlier IMiliikh?) on the mainland. These islands, according 
to Strabo, contained temples resembling those of the Phoenicians, built by colonists 
of that nation. 

It is suggested by Sir H. Eawlinson that the names l\>n’ine and Tyros are the 
Persian versions, as given by the pilots, of the old name Tilvun, Tul or Tila, while 
the name of the lesser island seems to survive to the present day in the fonn -^\a'ad, 
which belongs to one of the villages still existing thereon. 

Following upon the Grmco-Egyptian uTiters, in the first century A.D., the 
Boman Pliny describes the island of Tylus, opposite Gerrha on the mainland, as 
being famous for its pearls : he also mentions Ogyris as the site of Erythras’ tomb. 
A century later, the geographer Ptolemy shows Tylos and Tharo islands on his maj), 
and makes mention of Ai*athos the lesser island and Ougoris in his text. The posi- 
tions of Ptolemy’s islands are, like the outline of his coast in this neighbourliood, 
considerably in erroi*, but it is not difficult to identify Tharo with the modern Tar fit 
island opposite Qafif, and to infer thereafter the identity of Tylos with Palnain. 

In the seventh century A.I). the Christian province of Katara (the modern 
Qatar) included five sees, (1) Diriu, ^2) lilasainig, (3) Talon or Tilum, (4) Khata 
and (5) Hajar, which j^erhaps may he identified with the modern (1) Darin on 
Tarut Island, (2) Samahij, the northernmost village of Muharraq Island, marked 
on Niebuhr’s map, (3) Bahrain proper (t.e,, the largest island of the groiij)), (4) 
Khatt, or the coast-hne from Salwa to Qatif, and (5) the Hasa Oasis. 

In mediaeval days,- the Arab geographers knew Balnain as the mainland dis- 
trict, which stretched from Basra to ‘Om'au and from Tamania (in Najd) to the 
Persian Gulf, the iVrabiau islands of which it included. The capital of this district 
was Hajar (meaning town) or Ahsa, the modern Hasa. At the jnesent day this 
last name is used indifferently for the Oasis of about 100 square miles and for the 
chief tov'ii which is more specifically known as Hofuf — cf, the similar 2>ractico 
regarding Bahrain and its cajutal llanama and Qatar with its chief town Doha. 

The origin of the name of Bahrain, the two waters,’’ is explained by Taqut as 
referring on the one hand to a ^Buhaira’ ** little sea” which receives the .surplus 
waters of the Hasa, springs on the edge of the Oasis, and on the other hand to the 
Persian Gulf. Another suggested cxjfianaiion is that the waters referred to arc the 
Shatt’al-‘Arah estuaiy and the .‘mhterraiican river which icah the springs of Hasa. 
Qatif, and the Bahrain Islands. According to vcibal information which lias been 

' S., Vol. XII N. s" {ISSO). ~~ " “ ~ — 

= Tho only V’ork of this period I have lice n able to con^nlt i>erson.alIy is YnqQt s “ Mu-jam-nHialdaii ” 
tbe same from which Sir II. Rinvlinson quotes in his Notes on Cnjitnin Diimnd’s Report,” in J", R. A. S cited an(c 
1 nndei-stnml, however, that the other writoi's ©r the snino i>criod. Ilamadani, Ibn Jl.nmjal, Islakhrj IdHsI \ho- * 
Fidu, Urn KiuiMnn, HujI Klmlfa, Ac., an' in general a^rvcmeiit rejranlinir the limits of Bahrain, and ibe princir^j 
Witioiis and tribes found witliin its bonlors. [Cf. F. Wii^lonfold, liahreiuuud Jcmdmn, Xacn Avahuri^,, Gel 
(fnxplicn Icschi'ichnu Oottinpon 1871. Kd,] ” 
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given to me, tlie Hasa Oasis is bordered on the east and west by large marshy lakes, 
having an area of .several miles each. 

A third solution therefore would seem to be possible, giving the name proper to 
the Oasis only: its subsequent extension to the larger district, including Qatar, 
Qatif and the islands would eashy occiu- when these latter came under the domina- 
tion of one ruler or perhaps one tribe, the Bani Khalid for instance, who certainly 
were pre-eminent throughout the whole area a few centuries ago. 

Yaqfit gives us two other pieces of interesting information. The ancient 
inhabitants of Bahrain, he says, were Himyarites, not Arabs, using a speech and 
Avriting different from Arabic. One of their islands, Awal, is named after a god, and 
another of them gods was called Muharriq. At the present day Muharraq is the 
name of the second largest island and town in the group, the town alone containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It is on this island that the ancient villasfes of Arad 
and Samahi] are situated. It seems sm'prismg that the name Arad is not mention- 
ed by Yac[utj for '\rhile agreeing ivith Sir H. li-awlinson that there can he no con- 


nection hetAveen Arad and the Phoeniciaii Arrad, I think this authority may he 
TOong i]i assuming that the name Arathos given hy Ptolemy is a correcter form 
than the Ai*ados of the earlier vrriters. Sir H. Kav'linson's only reason for this 
suggestion is, I believe, founded on a fallacy, for in Yaqiit I find no mention of a 
village named Arrat ( , hnt the place mistaken for it is nudtten Ara ( Xjl ) 

in my copy of “ Mii'jam-al-Buldau.” The situations of this sjDot and of eight of 
the other places (out of nine) given hy Yaqut in his sj)ecial article on Bahrain have 
been described to me hy my HasaAvi friends. All these spots are thus proved, AAdtli 
the exception of Darin, to be on the mainland, and there can ho little doubt, I 
think, but that the tenth, Zara, which we have not identified, should be looked for 
outside of the island group. 

I give below the names in Yaqfit’s general list, AA^hicli ]iaA’’e been identified as 
belonging to the region of old time Bahrain, 

1. Ara, a weU and ancient Bedouin camping ground north of 'Ayun. 

2. Ahsa, noAv more generally called Hasa. The inland Oasis : also an altor- 

nath e name for the chief town Hof uf . The names of tlie ancient 
forts Safa and Mn^aqqar are still jnesein^ecl, the former being applied 
to a spring and floAnug stream. 

3. Aawi], the largest island of Bahrain, noAV generally called Bahrain. 

1. Bainiinn, a large tract containing many avcIIs, inland and south of the 
Trucial ‘Oman coast. 

5. ihaj, a luined loAA'n in the Wadl-al-]Miya, a considerable distance north 
of the Hasa Oasis. 

0. lahala, a village on Bahrain island. 

7. Jnhuila, ditto. 

«S. Jutair, ditto. 


d. JuAVatha, a ruined mosque, Avith a sirring, on the edge of the Hasa Oasis. 

^octi tiaditioii says that here was erected one of the fir.st four mosques 
ol ihe Islamic ora. 

10. Khntt, tlie coast-line from QatlC 1o Salwa. 
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11. Dar, a group o£ u'ells on a caravan route to the interior. 

12. Darin, a town on Tarut island, se 2 )arated from the mainland hy a sliallow 

sea, fordable at low tide. 

13. Bmnaila, a village of Qatar. 

14. Sabiir, a well, now disused, on the caravan route to ]S\ajd. 

15. Sabahha, an immense salt marsh, which divides Hasa from ‘Oman. 

16. Samahij, the northernmost village on Muharraq island. 

17. Sahla, a village on Bahrain island. 

18. Sulasil, a broad torrent-like stream running through the Hasa Oasis. 

19. Turaibil, a village in the Hasa Oasis. 

20. Dhaharan, a hill and district near Qatif. 

21. ‘Adan, the coastal tinct between Qatif and Kowait. 

22. ‘TJqair (generally pronounced "TJgair or ‘Ojair), the port for the Hasa 

Oasis, now garrisoned by the Turks. 

23. ‘Unak (now pronounced ‘Anik and ‘Auich), a village and fort in tlie 

Qatif Oasis. 

24. Ainain, a favoiuite caminng ground with avcUs north of Qatif. 

25. ‘Ayiin, the northernmost village of Hasa, walled and moated. 

26. Ghaba, a spring and garden, south of "Ayim. 

27. Qara (jnononneed Gara), a large circular hill in the Hasa Oasis, situated 

about 5 miles east of Hofuf touui. The German traveller Hermann 
Burchardt,^ who paid a flying visit to Hasa in 1904, wrote of this place : 
“ I found great interest in the 1^ houi’s distant (fi’om Hofuf) village 
of Gara, with its wonderful sandstone formations and its extensive 
caves, which in the hot weather are used as cool summer dwellings.” 

I understand that it is the i)eoifle of Hofuf itself who chiefly occupy these 
caves in the hot months, though the lower slopes of the hill maintain 
in addition a dozen j)ermaiient villages just above the level of the 
date-gardens and rice-fields which surround it on every side. 

28. Qatar, the extensive promontoiy of the mainland east of Bahrain. Tlie 

name i)crha 2 is originally applied more properly to the chief town on its 
eastern side, now called generally Ad Doha (“the Bay ”). 

29. Qatif, the chief town of the costal Oasis, north-west of Bahrain. 

30. Qulai'a, a common name, applied to a bay in Bahrain as u'cll as to \ wo ca 2 )es 

on the mainland, one of the Qatar promontoiy and the other of Qatif. 

31. jMuzairha, a village of Hasa. 

32. NataS more commonly called Anta‘, a village in the AA’adi-al-!Hiya 

north of Hasa. 

33. Naqair, a groiq) of Avells, north of Hasa, 

34. Hajar, a name — not used noAv, but well known by tradition to liave 

formerly belonged to Hofuf, 

35. Ya])rin (or Jabriii), an Oasis witli a bad rcimtation for imbealthine^s, 

south of Ilasa. Its villages arc noAv deserted, tliough the date groves 
still exist for the l)eiiciit of the Bedouin. 

• Mimlcrt'tl in 100i> 5oincv.herc' near Ilndaidn. 
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Another name mentioned by Yaqiit, though iini’ecognized now, may perhaps 
be of interest — Tarin, ‘‘the Madina ‘chief city’ of AwaL” Can 
this be the Tyrus of the Greek trarellers? 

At the time of the conversion to Islam, Bahrain in the larger sense of the 
name seems to have been an appanage of the Persian province of BLira, governed 
by the practically independent Viceroy Mnndhir. Two and a half centuries later 
the whole district Anth Qatar and 'Oman fell under the schism of the Karmathians, 
who originated from Kufa, and who illustrated the general antagonism and reaction, 
felt throughout Arabia and Persia, against the predominent despotism assumed by 
the Califatc and the Quraish tribe. The tenets professed by Karmath’s followers 
u ere pantheistic in theory and socialistic in practice. They regarded the Quran 
Rs an allegorical book, rejected all revelations, fasting and prayer, and were 
communistic even in the matter of wives. In 929 A.D. these sectaries actually 
succeeded in storming Mecca itself, violating the Ka'ba and removing the sacred 

Black Stone to Hasa, only restoring it under heavy ransom some twelve years 
later. ^ 


The sect existed, gradually Aveakening in power, for two hundred years in 
Aiabia, though one division, the Assassins” of North-Eastern Persia, siuviveda 
ceutiu’y more, and the Syrian Druses of the present day are considered by some to 
descend from the same somce. 

^Phe liistoiy of Bahrain dining this period, till the close of the fifteenth centiuy, 
seems to have no record, though as the agricultural classes and villagers generally 
at the present day, both in the islands and in Hasa and Qatif, are Shlas, it seems 
certain that a close connection inth Persia must have again quickly been resumed, 
even if it did not exist dining the ascendancy of the Karmathians, whose apostles 
themselves came from Persia. 


Pioni 150/ to 1622 the Portuguese succeeded in obtaining the mastery of the 
islands for the sake of the pearl industiy, and that their power must have been real 
IS evidenced by the fact that theii* substantial fort was largely built ivith the stones 
taken fiom the ancient and largest mosque of the island, the two minarets of which 
^ hll stand, imcarcd ior by the present Arab ruler, to guide the steamers of to-day to 
their cuslomary anchorage. 

^ ^ ^ were eventually driven from Bahrain with ignominy by Shah 

Aljbasthc Gicat, alter which the islands became a dependency, at times nominal only, 
o tic Pci si an Port Governors, ulio themselves were sometimes, perhaps generally, 
Arabs of the Persian Coast. 


n 1/S3, at a time ivlion they were practically independent, these islands were 
cap iue( h\ a coni cderacy of Arab tribes hailing originally from Kowait though 
^ Jiom Qalar, (lie lender of which founded after several vicissitudes 

a iiriuly established government over the Principality, 

i l^lcr history ol the Oases of Hasa and Qatif it will suffice 

osay i^'ibey quickly, iliough unwillingly, succumbs tlic Vkihliabl Power of 
m the last, quarter the eigbtoentli centuiy, and tliai in 1871 they were ca]»' 


^ ’I. ie Ment'irc /e, CariiHill,r< Ju llahrii! 


e/ /rv JTcffiwu/es (3/e'wwVr.f 
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turei from the latter hy Turkish troops and formally absorbed in the Basra "Willayat 
of the Ottoman Empire. 


Geographical Description^ 

The largest island of the Bahrain group, itself now properly known as Bahrain 
with j\Ianama for its chief town, is about 30 miles long from north to south and 12 
miles Avide at its northern extremity, AA'hile it tapers to a point at the southern end. 
The district fertilized hy the bountiful fresh-water springs, which seem to he a 
continuation of those appearing in the Hasa and Qatif mainland Oases, is somc- 
Avhat sharply defined ; it includes, beside the northernmost qiiaiter of Bahrain Island, 
the Avhole island of !Mu]iarraq, and the northern half of Sitra Island, appearing as 
Avell in the form of submarine springs Avithiii these lineal limits on A^arioiis reefs, 
Avhicli are uncovered, or ahnost uncovered, at low tides. 

The sejnilchi’al tinnuli, the subject of this report, are found only on the 
main island. Besides appearing in some four or five scattered localities in the midst 
of the garden cultivation and villages Avhcrc, from the height of the ground simface, 
or perhaps the deep sandiness of tlie soil, the land is perforce left Avnste, the moimds 
are seen chiefly skirting the whole of the inner edge of the noithcrn cultivated area, 
which roughly appears in the shape of a young moon tapering do\ra the east and 
Avest shores of the island into the narrowest Avidths of a few hundred yards. Inland 
of the cultivation, after the intervention of a bare sandy plain, averaging perhaps 
a mile in Avidth, the ground in places rises abrupitly in cliff formation and elsewhere 
gently slopes up to a height of about 200 feet, presenting for about a couple of miles 
in the direction of the centre of the island a limestone surface strcA™ AA-ith flint}’', 
lichen-covered pebbles, and frayed Arith dry Avater courses or nullahs at every feAv 
hundred yards. On the inner edge of this highland the country di*ops crater-like and 
generally Avith overhanging rocky surface some 15 to 30 feet, so that a Avinding 
passage of descent for pack-animals into the centre of the island can Ijc found only 
at rare intervals of scA^eral miles. ‘^Vithinthe “crater,” Avhich ho\^’ever is certainly 
not of volcanic origin, occur spaces of meadoAv land (ready-made in aiipcarance for 
racing, polo, and similar games !) intermingled Avith bare and stony i)atchcs of gravel 
and rock. In the centre of all rises Jel^alud-Dukhan, the black rocky hill of 440 feet 
in height, Avhich constitutes the first land mark for mariners steering for the islands. 

It is, as I liaA'C j^reviously observed, on the northern and Avestern slopes of the 
flinty np-hmd and on the sandier soil at its foot that the principal collection of 
inomids is seen. The area here covered hy them is fully 20 square miles, and in many 
•directions and quarters the smaller tumuli, having diameters at their bases of about 
20 feet, are so croAATlcd together that it Avould ])e impossildc to find room for the 
insertion of additional mounds of the same size in tlicii* midst. In other parts, 
and especially on tlie higlicr siirface, the mounds are less closely packed ; indeed 
the mounds so situated on the greatest elevation arc in the Avorst condition, so Avind- 
sAVcpl an appearance have they. In their case the earth once mingling ^vith the 
stones has all melted aAvay, Anth the result that almost every summit has fallen 
in badly, clearly indicating the destruction of tlic tonih inside. 

* On the nccompanrin" map (IMutc XV), read DatrimVim for Dammom an i Mathra for 

K 
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Tlic other localities on the island nhere sepulchral tumuli occur, are (a) on the 
north coast about a mile U'est of the Portuguese Port, u'here only sis exist in a line, 
(i) close to the old ruined mosque •with two minarets, where about the s<iine 
number are seen, (c) about two miles north-west of ’'Ali, where about two square miles 
of mounds occur, similar to the single-storied ones in the largest group, and (d) two 
miles south-west of the Portuguese Port, -where a sandy square mile of countiy 
is thickly occupied by smallish mounds. 

The tumuli mentioned under (a) and (S) must originally hare been as large as 
those immediately south of ‘Ali village, on the excavation of which we have chiefly 
been engaged. They were constructed, however, with a much smaller percentage of 
flint in the ihles of earth and have, therefore, now been blown in the course of time- 
into irregular heairsnot exceeding fifteen feet in height; the result is that the i')Osition 
of the tombs has become much harder to guess correctly, though it is quite conceivable 
that they may still be in good preservation and will repay digging into. 

One other ruin of interest there is in Bahrain, just south of the old minarettecl 
mosque. The Ai'abs call it Qala‘t Dayyanus, “ the ancient fort,” and I have won- 
dered Avhether it may not be the basement of an old Babylonian tower. It is a square 
erection, apparently -without a doonvay, composed chiefly of clay with a masonry wall 
all round, and outside the latter is more clay and eartli to a thickness of several feet. I 
have not measured the sides, but estimate roughly that they are about 100 feet in 
length and about 10 feet high. The interior of the building is noiv more or less hol- 
low, but I attribute this fact to the clay having probably been removed in later times 
by the villagers ai'ound. 


Previous Excavations. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Bahrain were first brought to the notice of modern 
savants by Captain (now Sir) E. L. Durand, Pirst ilssistant to the Political Besident 
in the Persian Gulf, who -\vas deputed by the Government of India to reside for some 
mouths in these islands in 1878-79, 

Captain Durand’s curios% was naturally excited at the appearance of the- 
-n ondei 1 ul and unique collection, which perhaps forms the most extensive necropolis 
in the -\\ orld. He accordingly proceeded to open out one of the smaller mounds with 
a A ic\^ to ascertaining the best method of dealing Avith a large one, and he subsequent- 
ly atlacked one of the latter, though unfortunately Avith little success. 

Ihc re.sulls of Iris Avork Averc that the lesser mound Avas proved to cover a small 
holloAA tomb, stouc-b;iilt and flat-roofed, AA'ith recesses on cither side at the two ends 
of the central chamljcr. A human skeleton Avas discovered in a sitting j)osition in 
the noith eastern lecess, and the bones of a .sheep or gazelle Avere foiuid in the opposite 
cavity, yfore bones AA-cre found in another part of the tomb, wliidi also produced 
I \A o I..U t urn bowls of dill erent qualities, together Avith some fragments of ivoiy or 
AA-ood and a quantity of small shapeless pieces of oxidised brass or copper. 

ilb regard to the larger mound marked A in my map (Plate XVI), Captain 
.Durand was dile to discover little, as the roof of the main chamber, which was rcacli- 
ed aftm- consideralile difficulty, was found to have fallen in. The conjecture that 
date-tree trunks and matting must have formed an integral pari of the construction is- 
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.-strongly corroborated by iny own conclusions in regard to tlie lavgast mound opened 
-by me. 

It is impossible at this date to say for certain wlictbcr Captain Duvaud’s mound 
was double-storied or whether it only contained a frontal facing similar to tliat 
which is found in IMoimd P, as one can noAv see no sign of masoniy behind the 
well-mortared and lofty outer shaft. The probability however judging from the 
height of the mound, that the tom]} 'was very similar to the one which I exposed in 
Mound E. 

This second mound in the circumstances produced nothing of interest, l}Ut it 
was apparent that mortar had been used in its construction as well as datc-trcc trunks 
and pieces of matting. 

Captain Durand’s discoveries Averc published in an article,^ mention being at the 
same time made of a black stone discovered during the same sojourn in Bahrain 
bearing a brief Hieratic-Babylonian inscription.” The connection of this stone, 
Iiowcver, with the constructors of the tumuli seems at present to be very dou])tful. 

The next attempt at elucidating the mystery of the tombs was made by some 
officers of E.M.S. Sphinx ” a few years later." 

I have not been able to ascertain which mounds they examined, l}ut suspect 
that either one or l)oth of those marked 0 and P in the accompanying plan may ])e 
the tumuli in question. 

In the spring of 1SS9, Bahrain was visited l}y ^Ir. and IMrs. Theodore Bent, 
Avho had evidently been attracted l^y the account of Captain Durand’s experiences. 
They opened one of the largest mounds, B, and Avore so fortunate as to find the 
tomb inside, AAdiich consisted of tAvo stories, in good condition, though the pcrishal)Ie 
contents were almost past the stage of recognition. In tlie upper chamber the Bents 
found fragments of ivory, circular boxes, pendants with holes for suspension, the 
torso of a small statue, the hoof of a hull fixed on to a pedestal (also in iA'ory) the 
foot of another little statue, and various fragments of utensils — pieces of pottery, 
coarse and nnglazcd, hits of ostrich slicUs, coloured and scratched Avith rough patterns 
in hands, and small shapeless pieces of oxidised metal. The Avhole of the dehris Avith 
Avhich the floor AA'as covered, and Avhich must have fallen from tlio unmortaved sides 
and roof, Avas intermingled Avith the tiny hones of the jerboa. The hones of a large 
aimnal, hclioA^cd to he a horse, Avere also found in this chamber. In the loAvcr clinmher 
human hones were foimd, and the Avails appeared to have been draped with tapestry sus- 
pended from A\'Ooden pegs (the size of ie}it-pcgs) all round, including tlic four roccs^^es. 

The Bents then looked in to a smaller mound C ; hut ap])areutly they did not clear 
• out the df'ihris Avliich had filled up the tomh to a height of 4 or 5 feet, as an oye- 
Avitness informs me that tlicy craAvIed in on hands and loiec-s to look round — 11 icy 
Avero just able to examine the pcg-liolcs referred to in tlicir account — and then de- 
sisted from their investigation.^^ 

* .r. i?. A. S., Yol. XII, N. S. (18S0) ; pp, ISO fl. 

" st.^toincnt of Mr. Cecil IT. Smith of the British iliisjum, reportetl on ivicrc 18 of the Proceetlin^j. of 

the Boval Geop-nphicil Society for January 1800 (A^olume XIT, Xo. 1, Xew Monthly Scrieq. 

5 The htorv of their pn^cecvlin^s road i)y ^Ir. Bent before the Royal Cco^’T-.iphical Society m Xovember ISSO 
. (published in the mimber for January 1800) ; and the same account pnictically wa-j incorpomted by Mrs. Rent in 
“Southern Arabia/' publidicd by her in 1000 after her husband’s death- 
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Ill September 1903 a Belgian gentleman, M. A. Joiiannin, paid a brief visit to- 
Bahraiu and obtained permission from the Ciiief of Bahrain, tlirougb the good offices, 
of Mr, J. G. Gaskin, the Local Britisli Political Officer, to open one mound. He 
selected tlie one marked D, and succeeded in tunneling into the interior making liis 
eiitiy tbrougb. one of the corner recesses. He found, I understand, only a feir bones 
and pieces of pottery, and made no attenijit to examine any more. 

Result of the latest enterprise. 

In 1901 tbe Arclueological Department of the Government of India turned 
their attention to this ancient site, the Director General himself at first proposing fo^ 
visit Bahrain with a view to settling, if possible, the question of the origin of the 
nccroj)olis. Subsequently, however, this arrangement was revised, and a sum of 
ils. 1,600 was placed by the Government of India at my disposal, 

I commenced work in the field on the 1st October 1906, employing Persian cool- 
ies, as the villagers of ^Ali would not leave theii* fields at that time of year nor 
consent to undertake any unnecessary work on account of the strictness of their adher- 
ence to the fast in the month of Bamazan ; moreover they seemed to entertain con- 
siderable awe about Arorking on the larger mounds. The daily wage paid avus 11^- 
annas, a much higher rate than aa^ouM huA^e been necessary a fcAV years previously, 
OAring to tbe goncral rise in prices AAdiich has occurred in the Islands. In this ratc- 
alloAvance was, of course, made for the fact that the coolies had to import their own 
food from the toAvn seA^en miles aAvay. About six weeks later, finding that the Per- 
sians did not improve in Avork, although the Eamazan month had passed aAvay, I 
replaced some by about a dozen vagrant Pathans and Panjabis who had become 
stranded in the Islands in the course of their journeys to the holy jfiaces of Islam. 
Later, I Avas able to substitute inUagers from ^Ali for the remaining Persians, and 
tliough these people Avorked fairly keenly vlth the example of the Indians continually 
before them, and for the same rate of pay Avhich I found it impossible to reduce, they 
came noAA'here near the high standard of excellence in endurance and courage exhi- 
bited by the Pathans in particular. In the immediate supervision of the coolies I 
had three sepoys of the Native Infantry escort continually on duty, as avcU as tlio 
non-commissioned officer in charge of my camp. A clerical member of my office stall 
also Avas always on the spot to direct the AA^ork generally in accordance Avith my 
instructions, and I inyseK slept almost every other night in the cami), dcAntiug 
allornatcly some hours of either the morning or the oA'cning to inspection and di- 
rect iiig the Avork. Practically the only days Avhen I Avas entirely absent from tlie 
scene Avorc the Avcckly mail clays, Avhen my j>rcsenec Avas necessary at IVfanama, 
llic head-quarters of the Agency. ^ly sujrcrvisiiig assistants all clisjfiaycd the 
greatest- interest and zeal and my ilianks arc heartily accorded to Mc.ssrs. D. X. LoIjo 
and Saved ^luliainmatl Inamu-l-Haqq for their dcA'otion to Avork lA^hich aa'as dull 
and monolonons at times and Avas outside and additional to tlio ordinary sphere of 
tlieir oflicial duties. 

Our excavations for tlio year Avcrc concluded on the 31sl ^farcli 1907. Jmcl 
(lien opened out scA'cn tomljs of large or medium size and twenty-five small 
of a siinplei iAX)e. T liad also .spent a little lal)our on clearing out, .sufficient for 
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pui’iioses of plan-maldug, the two tombs oj^ened by tlie Bents in 18S9, which had 
become obscured by the cuttings having gradually fallen in at the entrance to the 
tombs. 

Our money ^vas then all exj)ended and the weather had become almost too liol 
for comfort in camp. 

A brief description is now given of each individual mound of interest in the 
collection near ‘Alb a map of which was kindly prepared for me hy Lieutenant 
Commander W. Hose, KN,, of HAI.S. “ Eedbr east,” the brevity of whose stay in 
this ncighl)onrhoocl unfortunately deprived me of much useful and valuable advice. 

Tlie lettering of the mounds, from A to j\I, I have made chronologically accord- 
ing to the dates of their excavations. The thick lines appearing on nine of the mounds 
indicate the he of tlie tombs inside. It will be noticed that the doors of seven face 
the least hit south of west. 

The door of Mound E points a few degrees north of west, while that of Mound 
JD faces only 36 degrees west of south, differing very considerably from all the other 
mounds exposed, in this respect, 

Moiind A is the second and larger one opened hy Captain Hiuand. I have 
failed to discover the site of his smaller moimcl, which he seems to have pulled to 
pieces. Captain Durand estimated the height of Mound A at 45 feet which seems to 
he rather excessive. 

The outer cffcular containing wall Avas about 10 feet high. This wall Avas con- 
nected with the door of the tomb l)y a passage Avhich in its latter part Avas mortared 
to a ^reat height (30 feet ?). It seems therefore that the entrance to the tomb 
AA^as not cloAvn a shaft as in the case of Mounds C, i?, IT, and L but horizontally 
tlnough a glorified form of the passage found in Mounds B, F, G, etc. 

Mound B is the Bents’ larger excavation. It iircsents noAv a most dilaoidatcd 
external appearance, owing to various experimental cuttings made on all its sides. 

The Bents state the height of the loAver chamber to be G feet 7 inches, Avhcrcas 
this is really the height of the doorway above the threshold. The chamber itself 
averao*cs about two feet more, including tAVo or thi'ec inches of solid mortar on the 
rocky'floor. The interstices in the loAver ceiling were also filled Avith mortar from 
below. (Big. 2.) 

Mound 0 is tbc Bents’ smaller one. The remarkable feature of the tomb hero 
is that its floor is some 7 feet below tlie limestone bed-rock aU around. AYithout 
pulling the Avholc mound to pieces, it Avould be difficult to say Avhelhcr the holloAv 
was natural or artificial. It may, hoAvever, be that stone had been previously quarried 
from tbc site for tbc construction of one of the adjoining large mounds, and that llic 
Iniildcr of G had either some special reasons for Anshing to insert liis tomb here in 
spite of the loAvncss of the surface, or that he recognized in advance of his fellows 
the advantage gained in permanency and solidarity from using the natural j*ock as 
a background and support for his Avails. Prom outside, tbc mound a])pears quite a 
small one, and in fact tbc tomb is tlie smaUesi in tlic immediate A'icinity, but tlie 
cone of earth still rises 17 feet aliove tbc roof of the tomb, so that, if the floor Iiad 
been level avUIi the ground, a very much greater voliune of earth Avould liave been 
required to coA'cr the circumference of the base. With a vicav to taking lliu 
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mcasm-cments of this tomh I caused all the nibble that the Bents had left im- 
touched to be tahen out. We found fragments of two iuteresting earthen vessels 



rig. 2. Interior of Mound B {lower 011011113610. 


evidently dating from the time when the tomb was constructed. One was a red 
earthen pot with rounded liottoin, perhaps 60 inches in greatest circLiinference and 
havlngla^iroad black circular lino near its neck. 

The ^other of yellow clay had a narrow mouth closed by a membrane of clay 
through whicli twenty-four holes were made, each about as big as w’ould be made 
wiili a lead pencil. See the fragment on the extreme left in the illustration, of 
earthen pots (fig, 7). *£Earthcn Khza^i are so treated at the present day so that the 
water miiy give a gurgling sound when poured out. The deptli of the bottom of tliis 
tomb below the surrounding surface wns definitely ascertained for me by Mr. R. Xj* 
La ffi>re of the Public TTorks Department, to whom I am also indebted for other 
assistance and advice in the iireparation of the plans. 
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Mound JD ivas opened l)y M. Joiiannin in 1903. Attention has already been 
called to the remarkable difference in the plan of the tomb enclosed as regards card- 
inal direction. I may add that the excavator v*as perhaps lucky to escape contact 
vlth the shaft Avail which possibly protects tlie enti-ance. I hare not attempted to 
ascertain Avhether any stone rings or circles occur under the slopes. It is a curious 
fact that tlie probable position of the door is quite clearly suggested by a l)rcak in the 
rim of the considerable holloAV on the top of the mound, and that this indication A\*as 
ignored by ]M. Jouannin in faA'our of the possibility of the tomb haAung its door 
fronting the west in the normal manner. 

I personally would hare always rejected this toinh as iinsnitablc for experiment- 
ing on, on account of the dij) on the top. The excellence of its internal condition 
proA^es that the magnitude of the dip is not of great portent provided that a good 
run-off for rain-Avafer exists somewhere in the rim. 

Mound E Avas the first one on which I set to Avork, It Avas selected mainly 
on account of its size and because it had never apparently been interfered Avith by 
man since its constiaiction. I fully expected to find from its holloAV snnnnit that the 
upper chamber had dropped in, but hoped that, if the roof-stones of the loAvcr story 
or stories were anjdhing like those found by the 33cnts in Mound By the latter 
comjDartinents would still be unharmed. In the result we found that the ceiling of 
the lofty lower chamber had not contained stone slabs at all, the width of the 
span liaving evidently been too gi'eat for the constmetors to bridge by the 
usual method of stone roofing. I commenced Avork by marldng OAxt a trench, 5 loot 
wide, from the summit to the hottoin of the mound on ils Ave.steni slojxo. 
Gangs of five coolies were placed at intervals along this line to cut doAvn simul- 
taneously through the sxnface. After the first two days Ave had discovered the exist- 
ence of the soxith and Avest Avails of the oxxter sqnare shaft as wcU as the lintel of the 
door, the circxxlar ring of cxxbe-stones, and the top of the tremendoxxs conglomeration 
of roxxgh stones near the base of the mound. I then transferred some of the cooly 
gangs and set them to cxxtting horizontally across the tojx of the moxxnd down to the 
roof of the xxppcr cliamhcr, while another gang excavated the wall-enclosed shaft 
oxxtside the door. The first party at length came xxpon the roof-stones at Ihe 
eastern end of the toinh m siUiy and also discovered the slabs over the foxxv side 
recesses, which by sound we judged to he clear of earth. The roof of the main 
upper chamber Ave saAv had fallen in. At this stage avc recognized that our laboxxr iix 
digging oixt the passage Avould he inxxch facilitated hy the cutting away entirely of 
the northern half of the sxxmmit of the moxxnd. This accordingly Avas next done 
though it proved to he rather a lengthy job. TIxe flat sxxrfacc obtained Avas very 
xxscfxxl Avlicii AA'c caixic to liaxxling oxxt the roof-stones Avhich avc foxind. at all angles 
and deiiths embedded in earth in tlie main chamber, and the workmen A^ho Averc 
put on to shifting earth Averc at the same time conveniently situated for the basket 
carriers to reach and the supervisors to Avatch. In the meanwhile the southern 
half of the square shaft Ixacl been cleared of cartli from top to bottom, and Iiy 
tlic time that the coolies Avorking on the inner side of the tomb liad come doAvii to 
the floor of tlie sidc-rccosses, ivc Avere able to recognize that the floor of tlie ujiiier 
cbamlicr must haA’C been formed of a porishahlc maicrial, as Avitlc gaps appeared on 
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eiicli side of the doorway, filled only iritli earth, where the roof-slahs should 
have been. The outer shaft only descends 3.2 feet below the height of the ceiling, 
while the room inside is 18 feet high. I was rather misled, by my ignorance of 
this faoi, about the extent of the labour inrolved in emptying out the tomb, but at 
the same time I felt that, if any inscrij)tions existed within these mounds, their 
discovery miglit best be hoped for in the largest buildings, besides which otlier indes- 
tractible articles of interest might also conceivably have been found. I persevered 
therefore in excavating down to the floor, and hope that, in spite of the non-discovery 
of any articles of intrinsic or archmological value, the mere exposure of the whole 
plan of the tomb (to all intents and purposes, as I believe) will sufficiently repay 
the cost involved. 


I made external cuttings on the north and west sides to prove as cheaply as 
possible that no additional constructions exist, and I have no doubt that on the south- 
(wu side of the main chamber there is a single-storied flanking passage corresponding 
to the one on the north. These flank passages and the elongation at the cast 
end occur only in this mound amongst those opened. I am inclined to think 
that the flank passages also occur in IfoawcZ iV, which has not been exposed, but 
is referred to by both Captain Dmaud and Mr. Bent. A curious problem has arisen 
in regard to the western wall of the flanking (northern) passage or chamber. 
This wall has clearly been built up at a date subsequent to the construction of 
the other three sides. All the latter show a good deal of mortar, carefully fill i ng 
in the crevices between tbe comparatively large stones as well as their main 
external irregularities, in a very similar fashion to the work done on the 
central chamber. Tbefourtli (western) "wall, however, contains rather smaller stones 
%vith a much larger admixture of mortar smeared at first equally on both sides {mz., 
east and west) np to a height of only 8 feet, "while the rest of the wall has been built 
up to the ceiling of the recess entirely from the outer side (the corner I’ecess) without 
any regard to the regular appearance of the wall on its inner side. At first sight it 
undoubtedly appears tbat this wall was only filled np at some later date than the 
construction of the building, but then "the question arises how the ceiling could have 
been placed over tbe corner recess. These ceiliug.s, in all the four 10 foot recesses, 
consist of tuo sand-stone slabs each, and it is bard to Ijclieve that one of these stones 
rested only on two walls and the corner of a third detached one, bridging two 
passages, "with another "ivall built np on its eastern edge ten feet higher to supjTOrt 
(be nppev-stoi 7 slab-stone over tbe recess. Such, however, I think must have been 
the case so that it is not surprising, that in the course of our excavations, the four 
slab-stones fonmug the upper and lower ceilings and tbe wall in question (of the 
upper stoiy only) should hare fallen in. 


The general plan of constructing this tomb seems to have been as follows 
All ho cort , ,v,,. tat scope! oil the l,cd.rock o^hich is Umostono, somoUmes 
.,o.-.rlT.-cscn,W,„gooiol. AlUolcbaloI.,l.ont 0 ioches d mortar ,vas thou laid 
.lo.n. oltoroyet stano to ho sot. os o-oll as aU over tlia oocloscl floors. Larjo 
stonossrero 1.CO Area .as the I, ascot 11,0, vaU, and sol o-iti mortar, groat attentta 

11,0 longtl, a,„I ,r,os,flar.tp ol 11, o outor ends. Earth at tho same tu„o,vnstteo,rn 
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^11 round tlie building and jncsscd in, up to the limits of the surrounding null. 
The upper tiers of M'all-stoucs Avere then laid, and udiercvcr projecting heliind the 
ones bolou', they M ould also rest iKirtly on the earth udiich ^ras contiuuallr being 
heaped up outside and pressed against the nulls. The nurkmeu u’ould thus bo al- 
Avays -working on a more or less flat surface round the toml) Avhich u'ould facilitate 
the hauling up and placing in position of the wall-stones aucl roof-slabs. In tins 
manner the earth M’ould be piled up to the level of the roof of the tomb and perhaps 
in some cases a feu' feet liigher nhilc the outer perpendicular shaft or tlie lionzontal 
n ailed passage, as the case might be in other mounds, -w ould keep the earth from 
blocking the doorway of the tomb. In the case of double-storied tombs the shafi 
M'ould be found generally more convenient ; I have little douht that it contained a 
-wooden platform, for Avhich tlie ledges of Mounds E, H, and I are evideutly 
intended, on a level -with the upper floor, as Avell as a ladder or stair-casc douni 
to the ground. In the case of Jlound E there must also have been a wooden 
stair-case doun into the hottoin of the tonih from the door-tlircshold. Visitors, 
M'ho have looked over the larger tombs uitli me, have frequently suggested that 
thev must have also been built temporarily for residential purposes. It seems quite 
possible that the -wealthy person -who constiTictcd one of these edifices may have also 
had a light date -stick structure similar to the ^AiT^ of the present day on the flat top 
of his mound for ordiiiaiy occupation, using the solid lower chamber as a winter 
bed-room and the upper, perhaps, as a store-room until his death. After this event, 
the master of the tomb M ould invariably be interred in tlie low er chainlior, with a 
number of earthen pots, containing food and chunk, and some slaughtered (?) animals 
placed inside ; wdiilc the upper chamber m’ouIcI also contain animals and various orna- 
ments, first possibly broken up. Sacrifices w’ere also uncloiibtcdly made ou tlic roof. 
The door of each chamber of the tomb having been closed up with large stones 
stretching from the threshold to the ceiling, earth M'ould he filled into the pas^^age 
or shaft (after the removal of the w’oochvork, I fancy), and then the cone of earth 
wnuld be raised up as high as possible. The fact that the earth in the passage w'as 
not probably rammed cIomti very hard seems to account for the common depression 
M'hich marks the position of the door, though in many cases this falling away of 
earth commences from beyond and across the centre of the tomb. 

In Mound E found the wdiitc (calcined) bones of a man, his teeth incHcating 
considcrahlc age, emhedded in the earth vahout 5 feet aljove the floor of the upper 
south-eastern recess close to the main passage. It seems almost ccidain that the<c 
bones must have fallen through the roof ; the man w’as presumably therefore a slave 
who had been sacrificed. The lower chamber and recesses contained a number of 
niches, about G inches in diameter, similar to hut larger 
than those in the tomh of Mound J?, Some of these con- 
taiiicd quantities of small hones of birds and animals, sucli 
m # as tlie jerboa. The bones of an enormous luimlicr of small 

animals, such as jerboas, mongooses, cats and Imres (?) (all 
Pij:. 3. Fincrcrringmul M'liich abound hcrc at the present day), seem also to 
iv:o ho^iU. havo dropped down from the upper stoiy. Our other findj^ 

'infl/b»?K? consisted Only of the fragments of about twenty coarse earthen vessels 
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some of ^vHcli seem to hare beca tliroa'n, broken, on to the mound as nihhish.. 
Two or three came out of the northern flanking chamber, -while the others had’ 
probably dropped from the upper story. Only tu'O beads but nothing else of value- 
Avere found, though the earth taken fooin the tomb itself was sifted with great care. 

The raison d'etre of the circular ring of stones which occurs Iialf-AA*ay up the 
slope of eA'ery mound of importance has also somewhat puzzled me. I am inclined 
to think that they Avere for external ornament, in Avhich case Ave can estimate roughly 
by comparison Avith the other circle at the bottom of the mound, hoAA’ much the 
height has diminished in the course of ages. 

Mounds 'F- and G Avere started on by me, while the Avork on B A\'as still con- 
tinuing. Mound F liad a slightly conA-ex top, Avhile G had the best cone of all the 
mounds I haA^e seen. I thought, hoAvcA^er, that it Avould at best contain a A^ery small 
tomb, and eAmn doubted its being anything hut a natimal mound of earth. 

Eoth the tombs proved to be innctically full of rubble and earth, due, I think, 
to the much sandier soil with A^^hich they had been covered. The ground all 
around, and in fact all the land to the north of the 'Aqariya-Manama road has- 
been under cuitiA^ation in comparathmly recent times, though the soil lies only] 0 
to 12 inches aboAn the rock, AA^hile south of - this road the ascent, toAA-ards llifa, at- 
once 1)egins, and lichcn-coA'ered flints preponderate OAmr the sand. 


' 1 



4# Tiiierlor of Wound 0. 

In Mound F one of the roof stones liad fallen perpendicularly to the floor, hut iu 
noifher case A;-nrc my Patlmn coolies deterred from buiTOwing *in, and in fact the 
mo4 ornamental pieces of pottery, as avcU as a corrugated gold ring and some frag** 
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jiients of a piece of black stoneM'are were extracted by sifting from tliesc two tombs. 
AVhilst biuTOwing dorm and searching for the roof of Mo^tnd F we came across the 
bones of a large, x^ossibly boA*ine, animal jnst over the roof, and in the case of 
Mound G the skull of a cat fell through a chink in the roof of a recess with a quan- 
tity of earth, after a hea'sy fall of rain aljout a inontli after I had ceased working 
on the mound. 

At this stage of my work I ahnost despaired of finding any tomhs cmpt}% I 
determined, liowever, to make one more trial and selected Ilotaid H ; here I conhdvcd 
to hit xipon the surface ground over the shaft utth the most extraoixlinaiv accu- 
racy and luck, and we cleared out all the earth as well as the little debris inside the 
chambers and completed the shifting work for a total cost of about S 25. In this 
tomh the hones of a man were found in the central jiassage. He seems to have been 
placed flat on his Ijack with head to the westward. The tomb had niches only 
at the east end, and the wall which blocked the doorway was placed at a ciuious 
distance from the outside. There are peg-holes along the sides of this tomb, and 
the Avail in the door actually coA^ers up one of these holes. The recesses each con- 
tained the fragments of an earthen pot, one Avith filtered inoutli-picce, similar to the 
yello^v one taken from Mound C already mentioned and the other of coarser make 
and red colour, Avhich seems to liaA’c contained some kind of fat, perhaps ghee. It 
is a remarkable fact that neither in this tomh nor in any of the next three Avliicli 
Avc opened could we discover sufficient fragments of any pot to Avarrant the Ijolief 
that these A’-essels had been put in unbroken. The thick dust on the floors was all 
carefully sifted for the solution of this question but the result was negath'e, thougli I 
liesitate to say that all the pots must haA'c been fragmentaiy before Ijeing deposited, 
in AueAv of the fact that we afterwards found in some smaller tomijs clear signs tliat 
vessels in good condition Avere Avithout a doubt also enclosed. 

Mounds J, J and K were opened in quick succession, though not quite so cheaply 
as Mound IT, as tlic entrances Averc not so easy to find, and the sifting work Avas 
heaAuer. Two more broken yellow pots Avith pierced mouths A^'ere o])tained, one 
of these being in a recess, upside down, /.c., Avith the rim on the floor. The Aq>per 
half of a A"ase-like A^cssel was also noticeable from the fact that its colour — a l)right 
scarlet — commenced to run profusely as soon as the fragments were iflaccd in Avater. 

In Mound J we found the only piece of ivory the character of Avhicli avc could 
recognize, and an oxidized iuece of metal, curved like a lyre, Avliich 
may have l)cen a hair ornament. Tlic ivory fragment consisted of a 
leg of a hull attached apparently to a portion of its pedestal. Tlic 
Avork, sho^ving the cloven foot and the horny excrescence at the liack 
of the fetlock, is quite true to nature and seems to indicate a high 
degree of talent in the sculptor. {Cf. Fig. 5.) 

At tliis stage, liaving completed the examination of seven mounds 
of the raver, large A'ariety, I determined to awe u}") the rest of my 
, , ,,, monev allotment on small mounds. I fransferred mv workinsr nanv 

I'lg. o. Ivory buU s * ^ * n I » 

ici: from Mound J. therefore, into the midst of tlic closely packed tumuli tJirough Avliich 
the road to Western RifiV runs alioiit a mile and a half from ‘Ah Anllagc. Here, 
.at a cost of fi5 to ElO per mound, avc opened thirty-live tombs and sifted out llieir 
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contents in the course of a fen* n-eeks. Even here, in spite of the general family 
likeness of the tombs, there occurred slight differences in each indh-idual graye. One 
or tu'o had four emhiyonic side-niclies ; more had two only at the eastern end ; some 
had onlv one, -wlicn it would he in the north-east corner ; while others had no 
niches at aU. As to the niches themselrcs, some would Ire made hollow up to the 
roof, u'hilc others would he topped hy heavy stones at 18 to 24 inches above the floor. 
All the tombs in these little mounds were approximately of the same size, 6 or 7 feet 
long, 3 or 4 feet wide and the same in heiglit. A human skeleton in varying stages 
of decay was always discernible, and though the amount of rubble inside the tomb 



0. Interior of snull tomli. 

varied from practically nit to six iuclies iu depth, wc never noticed enough to 
indicate that the hody had hcen huvied under such a covering. The skeletons 
appeared in all sorts of attitudes ; in one case, tlie arms and legs must have apparent- 
ly been tied close to the hotly, and the corpse set dovm in a sitting position against 
tlic wall which filled the doorway, as avc found the skull, vertehrm and liml? hones 
all resting on the ground just inside the entrance. In two instances, \vc could 
rccogni/.c a handful of dates that had hcen placed close to one of the hands of the 
reclining corpse, and one of ihese handfuls had so solid an appearance that the 
iiiresfigator vas deceived into hying to jnck up the fruit so carelessly ihatllie 
'vhole cruiuhlcd into unuccoguizahle dust before our eyes. In the other case, the 
kernels ol ilie fniit stones wove still fairly hard, ihoiigh the outer coverings had 
eruml)lcd away. In all tlicsc small tomhs there were invaria1>ly two earthen pots of 
dincreiit qualities and characters, one evidently being a receptacle for water and Uic 
other probably for some kind of food. About a dozen pots m'Cvc obtained in good 
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preservation. A few fragments of oxidized metal were also taken out of tlic.se 
toml)S but nothing else. 

In the spring of 190S, for the edification of some friends, I again resinned work 
amongst the larger mounds near "Ali, and opened two, marked 1/ and JI on the 
map, at my own expense. 

Ilotnid L disclosed a double-storied tomb, the lower chamher lieiug ahout 7 
feet high, and tlie upper chamher only 3 feet. The fragments of two 2 )ots were 
obtained, one lieing of tho ordinaiy liltrated-mouth ty^^o, as v eil as the usual col- 
lection of small bones and fragments of ivoiy and metal. A feature of interest 
revealed by this tomlj u as that tlic corpse had evidently been interred under a pile 
of rubble in the central passage. This pile of flints and earth had been heaiied 



Fig. 7. Pottery from the tombs. 

U ^ to tlic cciliug fi'om -vvliicli it sloped eastward and westward in quite natural 

^Ldients The intorination, tluis gained, that the ancient builders of these tombs 
sometimes covered their dead with earth, explains in some measure how tlve tombs 
of Mounds 0, F and G and the upper chamher of H were found to contain so much 
rubbll In all these first-opened tombs the piles were highest against the eastern 
end and in fact no recognizable human bones were found under any of them, as 
they probably had quicldy'dccaycd. Can it he possible that tho corpses so trcatcci 

wore those of females ? . , , , i i r < r fi . 

Mound M had a single-stoned tomb and produced fragments of three pots 

only. <liclargerhoucso£ahuman right leg were fouml 

in the south-western niche, while tlic corresponding hones of the loft leg, the big 

bones of the arms, and the whole skull were found in tlic norih-western niche, the 
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intevveuing central passage, in n^hicli a fon^ very decayed vertebrae v’ere observed 
close to the latter niche, being 5 feet wide. The lower jaw had become separated 
l)y about a foot from the iijiper part of the skull, so it seems possible that some 
animals must hare dragged the right leg so far away from the rest of the body, but 
as the l)ones shov ed no signs of injiuy, the affair appeared most mysterious to the 
two gentlemen. Captain White, and the EeverendP. J. Barny, who witnessed 

the opening of the tomb, as well as to myself. 

In concluding tliis Eeport, I must state that the field of large mounds near 
'Ali has now been practically worked out, as the tumulus immediately north of 0 
and the three smaller mounds south-west of A are the only ones north of the Buri- 
Wanama road which can possibly repay excavation. 

Mound N is the tumulus which l)oth Oaj)taiiL Durand and the Bents mention 
having crex)t into, l)efore commencing work elsewhere. 

Mound 0^ shows a cutting made horizontally across its summit in fairly recent 
thnos from east to west, exj^osing the sand-stone roof-stones in disorder. In my 
opinion, this mound is really the most interesting of all, from its x)osition in the 
centre of four other mounds of nearly eq^ual size. Brom the profusion of jumbled 
sand-stones, now at its foot, it seems also that its base for a thiiri of its height may 
have originally l)een faced with a sloxnng surface of slabs, to give distinction to its 
appearance. The village women of the present day believe firmly that this mound 
is the home of a Jin which has to l)e xirojiitiatecl with offerings of eggs, etc., every 
Aveok. 

3Ionnd J? has indubitably been entered by ex^dorers, Avbo had learnt the correct 
Avay of procedmn. They dug at once for the outer shaft, as I did myself in the case 
of Mound jT and subsequent ones ; and now that the four sides have been washed 
doAvn gently in the course of years, so as to fill up the Avell entirely, it is unpossihlc 
to say whether they found tlie cliambers intact or not. 

I Avould suggest that, if the officers of the '' Sphiux ’’ Avere not the miners into 
ibis mound, it maj'' be presumed that the Portuguese, aaJio had ample leisure to 
search for treasure here in the sixteenth century, Avere the operators in question. 

South of the road, tlicre are still, of course, a number of fair-sized mounds, 
ibougli x>crbax)s A'ory Igav of tlicm contain double-storied tombs, the ox^ening of 
vhich may still interest future iuA'cstigators, and fm'ther back in the midst of tlic 
git.a{ field I Avould reckon tliat al)out 5 per cent, of the smaller mounds .still coA^er 
undamagod tombs. 

number of tumuli in Bahrain, in my oj)inion, may be estimated in Ga'C if 
not six figuics , so there still remains x^Ienty of sco]ac for the energy of future 
wCUf I aliens^ of archicologists, aaJio avLII naturally l)c disaiApointcd at the meagre 
nNults ohtained up to date. 

P. B. PllIUEAUX. 


Mi -lu} G. ' in the f'^rejround of plrvtc XVITI («), ^rlJerc it is erroncon«b* indicated 
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I N tlie Annual for 1903-^1 ^ I gave an account of the ancient site of Erahmana- 
had in Sind, and expressed my opinion upon the identity of the same. In this 
article I ’simply intend to supplement that account udth another instalment as the 
result of further exploration during the season, 1908-9. 

I selected for excavation three or foiu' spots, hut soon reduced these to tu*o — one 
in the very centre of the mins, close by the ancient mint site (W on plan), the other 
at the thill or tower a few hundred yards to the cast of that and near the viUagc (G 
on plan). In my former article I stated that there had been at least two cities upon 
the site, and I tried to shew that the first Arab capital in Sind, ^Mansura, had been 
built upon the ruins of the old Hindu city, called by the Muhammadans Erahmaua- 
had. This my further excavations helped to confirm, and also shewed that there had 
been three distinct occupations. 

On the first spot selected, in the middle of the ruins, I foiuid pure white sand, 
without the admixtine of any human remains, at a depth of about 8 feet from tiic 
present general surface of the ground. Upon this rests a layer, feet thick, of 
aUuvial dcj)osit, mixed with sand, in which no brickbats or other human remains 
are found; while above this, and up to the surface, is found alluvial caiih full of 
brickbats, potsherds, hones, charcoal, ash and other indications of human habitation. 
The lines between the different layers arc vciy sharp and distinct. It thus appears 
that an accumulation of river silt had overspread this part of the countiy to the 
depth of about feet hcforc it was first occupied by settlers. 

Tlic uppermost walls and ruins of the third or last occupation wore found to he 
very insignificant, the buildings being small with vciy small rooms, and the walls 
being built almost entirely of brickbats, a whole brick ])cing veiy seldom found. 
jVftcr clearing away those walls, and digging down a few feet, avc came upon a series 
of heavy brick foundations, spaced at imiform distances apart, each measuring about 
7 feet by 3 feet. (See j^lato XXI.) The shape suggests the possihiliiy of each 

* Mr. Coiiscns vi?Ucil Brnhmnim'bud in 1S95‘9G but returned ami excavated Ibcrc in ISO/. Cf, Annua! 
Archctofoifical Suri'cy of India, 1003«l»pp. 132 IT. ; ]>latcs XLTV-L. [Ed.] 
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foundation having carried a jjair of square pillars, such as v’C find frequently in old 
mosques ; and the arrangement of the foundations further indicates the plan of a 
very large mosque, having its bach, as usual, towards the west. Portions of what 
appears to he the end or north wall of the mosque were also laid Ijare. The whole 
of the north row of five pier foundations was found, and the whole or parts of three 
others in the second and third row was excavated. . Beyond this, southwards, the 
ground was opened up at tAvo jdaces, shcAvn in the plan, but no foundations AA'ere 
discoA^ered, nor any fragments of brick to speak of, the AAhole area having apparently 
I)ecu denuded of material for the building of the upper toAvn. 



Fig. 1. BBB, FouTitlatioiis- A. Briclv drain, C Vfe\\. 

Riiunitig diagonally across tinder these foundations^ was found a drain, built of 
the largest bricks measuring In the foundations, just described, 

the bricks, in great part, measure 14f"x9•|"x2'^ Connected Avitlx this drain were 
fottad pear-shaped libation slabs, or what appears to be such (marked BB on 
the plan). These are flat baked clay slabs with a low rim round them, and a pointed 
spout leading, in one case direct, and in the other through six-inch earthen J)i 25 es, into 
the brick di*ain. The first idea that occurred to me was that they might be bathing 
jdaces, hut the width of the slab, about 2' 4", is too small for this, for all the used 
uater would splash off over the edges and not into it, and the rim is too low, I am, 
therefore, inclined to think they held some ol 3 ject which was periodically bathed, 
such as an image for worship. Had they a hole in the centre, they might hare been 
^aken for the yd72is of lingas. They, and the drain, were most likely connected with 
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some Bvalimanieal or Bacldliist place of Avor^liip, and T would faiu ])olicvc that wliat 
I Avrote in mr Progress Report for the year ending the 80(h Juno 1807, namely, 
that if wc succeed in finding the foundations of the principal or Jami’ ^tasjid at 
jMansiira, ^^'e shall find Ijeneath it the foundation of the pidncipal temple of Brah- 
manal)ad,” has l^een verified here. Pound amongst these foundations, all in one 
j)lace, were about two haskeLsfnl of the sliercLs of large broken earthenware pots with 
Persian or Arabic writing covering both the exterior and interior. This writing 
seems to he mostly composed of a name repeated over and over again, and it may ])e 
that the pots were similar to the Arabic talismanic cups, intended to contain water 
rendered specially efficacious as a healing agent hy ])cing Ijrought in contact with the 
name of some revered local saint. ^lost of the pots shewn in the coloured illustration, 
in red and buff n are, were oljtained in this excavation ^^Platc XXII). Upon one 
fragment is j^ainted, in ])]ack, a two-humped camel, not now seen in Sind so far as 
I am aware. 



Fij:. 2. A. Brick dmin. BBBlJ. Foiindatiom. C. Well. D. slab connci^hd by pipe wiUi drain A. 


In inv previous ariiclc on Brahman ah ad (p. 13o) I described a naiioA\ deep 
well composed of circular sections of burnt carllicnwarc placed one upon tlie oflici. 
In my excavations at this spot I discovered no less than sc'Ncn, and found that tlie\ 
went down from the uppermost surface to tlie sand below the alluvial deposit (see C 
in Fius. 1 and 2); In most cases they were within the rooms of the houses and wore 
no doubt private. In sinking one of these wells they had cut through a six-inch 
water pipe. They seem to point to the fact of the drying ii}) or change in tlie course 

^ Similar Dnrthcnwnve welB bn\olcon found cr. tbo .'\nclrnt ?ito of Of, A. S. H* for iOOi-5, p- riud.] 
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of the riTcr, during the last occupation, when each householder had to sink Ms 
own well to provide this necessary of life, and, when these dried up, finther occupa- 
tion of the site became impossible. 

Om- investigations here made it very clear that to continue digging amongst 
tile ruins would be practically waste of time, unless some special feature should 
disclose itself with jiromise of interesting results. It was found that the Arabs had 
used over again most of the material, rvhich here meant bricks, of the older citj’-, to 



Fig. 3. Showing libntion slob, letirling by pipe into main ilniin. 

bviild tlicii* own, and liad left few traces of tlie latter beneath their own buildings. 
Subsequent settlers did the same with the ruins of the Ai'ab city, and, after digging 
out o£ the debi^is all the nseable brick they could find, again built their later, and 
perhaps the latest, toAvn. There is thus little beloAV the surface of either Brahma- 
nahad or Mansoi’a to reAvard the excayator. With these ordinary hrick-in-mud 
buildings there Aras no ardiitocfcure to sj)eak of, and no carved mouldings or statuary 
as is so often found on sites once occupied by stone btiilclings. Potsherds arc. 
abundant, l)ut AA^hole articles arc exceedingly rare, and, as likely as not, a Avhole pot, 
AA’licn met AA’ith, is broken by the pick. GlassAvare is still rarer and up to boav has 
heen 1‘oimd in shapeless fragments. We AA^ere foi’timate, iiowever, in obtaining the 
only A\’hole article in tins material that has as yet come to light. It is a dainty little 
boAvl of blue glass that seems to haA*e been oA'erlaid Avitb AA’bite or cream enamel. But 
most of this has pooled off, the flaking and disintegrating surface sbeAving those iri- 
descent coloiu's peculiar to motber-of-pearl. This is sheAvn full size on Plate SSIII. 
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The thill or tower, which we examined, is close to the village on the cast side 
of the ruins, and is the loftiest i^ile still standing, being about 3G feet above the 
general ground level around. This tower-like mass of brickwork has puzzled eveiy- 
one who has hitherto examined it. I had neither time nor funds to make any ex- 
cavation around it on the occasion of my previous visit to Bralnnanabad. It had been 
supposed to be the site of King Dolora*s^ palace, but an examination of the mound 
out of which it rises, shews that it was no part of a palace at all ; nor was it a 
Imrj or bastion of a citadel which at one time I thought probable. Bight in 
the middle or heart of the mound, on the lop, on the east side of the tower, was 
found a square well in the solid brickwork seven feet square fB on plan and section, 
Plate XXIV). This had been partly filled in with debris from the fallen walls. 
The tower is hut a portion of the walls of a huilding which surrounded the vtU. 
We excavated the south side of the basement of the mound and came upon a 
Iiea^y square brick basement, 50 feet square, below groiuid level. The south side 
of this was unearthed, together with portions of the return walls along the cast 
and west side ; and, on plotting this independently of the central weU, it was found 
that the latter occupied the exact centre of the square basement. Upon tlie west 
side of the tower is a small portion of the original hrick facing shewing a few lines 
of vertical offsets and recesses. On the plan these are shewn at C and arc 
symmetrically repeated in dotted lines around what was, most probably, the square 
plan of the original building. 



-1. liC-inains o£ hriclt nreh nt XX. 


* Dolorji is tbc Ja5t Iliiulu biiijr of Brulimnnubufl, or.-jni: to wJjo-o \vickc4nc-s the place wn? dC'trorcd. 
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There seems to hare been a passage from the north side, up a ramp or stair, 
the central well, reaching it upon the west side, and not entering straight into 
it. It is shewn in the 2 dan and just below the letter B on the section. It would 
appear to liave continued to ascend against the inner wall of the tower and to hare 
wound si)iiully round the well, ascending over itself, but as a wooden staircase 
whose beam ends were fixed into the brick wall. In order to tiu*n about, an arch 
of brick, set on edge, was thrown across at D, some portions of which still jwoject 
from the walls (see A A in fig. 4). Mr, Bellasis says : ^ In the time of the Kaloras, 
so much [of the tower] remained that the reigning 2)rince ordered the demolition 
of the steps leading to the top, for the j>urpose of frustrating the designs of robbers, 
irho used the tower as a place of observation, from which to watch travellers 
as a preliminary to plundering them. A large portion of the tower, without the 
stcj)s, was standing till about thirty-five years ago, when it fell, and has since 
remained in much the same state as it is now —a mere fragment.^’ 

Upon excavating tlie debris from the inside of the well we came nj)on a layer 
of fragments of carved bricks (some of which are shewn on the accom 2 }anying 
drawing) 2 fiaced loosely together, and with no attem 2 )t at design or arrangement. 
These Avere the only decoratiA^e bricks found in or about the tlml and are of a 
material su 2 :jerior to the rest of the masonry. Immediately beneath this ivere found 
cross beams of AA^ood, or AA^hat once was AAmod, for Ave found it in the state of 2 ^ 0 ^^’der 
filling. 112^ the s]ia2Aes retained in the brick and mud masonry, exce2:)t AA'here the 
hutt-ends Avere better 2 weserved in the side aauUs. The inner central diagonal square 
between the beams, and the tiiangular corner S2:3aces, Avere filled in with hriclcAVork, 
Avhile beneath this Avas solid brickwork set in mud, 

Tlie carved bricks Avere such as are usually found decorating Buddhist stuims 
in Sind, such as Thai Mir Eukan, Depar Ghaugro, and Miiq^ur khas ; and the 
]3rcsence of these, cou23led uith the general 2fian of the ruin, as revealed hj^ our 
cxcaA^ation, leads me to believe it to be the ruin of a stiq^a, but one that has been 
I'cbuill in later times. The carved bricks may have been some recovered from the 
ruin of the original sfiqya^ and, as sacred material, placed in the floor of the chamber. 
Convinced that this Avas a Budclliist ihul, and thinking that the relic might j^ossibly 
liaA^e been buried iu the lieaii; of the masonry beloAV the floor of this chamber, I 
cxcaA^ated doAMi through the solid hrickAvork 2G feet to virgin soil, hut with no result. 

1 therefore think it likely that the relic was x^r^soiwed in the chainher above tlic 
A\'oodeD cross beams, and that access to it for Avorshi2) Avas obtained by the passage 
leading up from the nortli. 

Eunning under the south-Avest co]-ncr of the basemeut of the tlnil is a deep 
brick drain, most carefully constructed of A'cry old bricks of the largest size. It is 

2 feet 2 inches deej) by 1 foot broad and is covered in at the top by bricks corbelled 
forward to meet. This coA’cring is 2notectcd by a transverse arching of bricks 
(sec drain Aonidan). If the find Averc a late reconstmetion, as I flunk, it 
A\ould account for tliis and the dcAuation in the style of the building from that of 
earlier siupas. Anotiicr circumstance Avliicli indicated later Avork is the fact that 
the Avholc of the basement below ground is liiiilt of brick and Avhitc lime mortar. 

^Tr. '‘iirv7i7AVs~ avlT,' p^24i 
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The In-icks taken out of llic Ijotiom of the excavated veil, in the middle of 
the stupa, measured 17'' X 10 the largest foimd at Brahmanahful^ 
than those used in the lower above. It is thus possible that the core or stimip of 
the old st^qm was retained and enveloped in the brickwork of the new. 

Mr. Bellasis, in his account of his linds at BrlJinianabad, professes to have 
discovered a set of chessmen. He n rites as follows : 

In this house we were further repaid l^y finding nearly a complete set of 
ivory chessmen, one set white, the other black. The kings and (j^ueens arc about 
three inches liigli, and tlie j'^awns about one ; the other pieces of different inter- 
mediate heights. All have l)eeii made for use on a board with holes, for each piece 
has a peg in it, similar to chessmen iised no^v-a-days on l)oard ship, to prevent the 
pieces being easily knocked down and the game disturbed. The ivory of these too 
is in a veiy decayed state, and very brittle ; every particle of animal matter seemed 
completely exhausted, and the ivory reduced to a suljstancc not unlike lime or 
chalk. Dice were also found, — some square cubes of ivory, numbered exactly as 
dice used at the present day ; others, the long dice, used l)y tlic natives to play the 
game of Punchweshee. Tlie discovery of these chessmen is a curious fact ; they 
are probably the oldest knon n set ine xistence, and tend to confirm Sir I^hlliam 
Jones’ assertion that chess was a game of Brahminical origin.” ^ 

I nn\ afraid these little articles of ivory must cease to exist as chessmen and must 
henceforth be considered mere little balusters or spindles of some furniture rails I 

have reinoducecl (Plate XXV T ) tn o il- 
lustrations h'om the Ilhist rated Lon- 
don J^eies of the 21st Pclnuary, 1857, 
with the kind permission of the editor 
of that paper, in which are shewn these 
same articles, numbered 10. Had 
they been clicssmen, vith pegs to keep 
them steady, the pegs would not liavo 
been required at both top and bottom 
of the piccc.s. If we examine the two 
upper pieces on the riglit hand side 
of the illusti'ation wc find that one 
lias a hole in the top for a peg, wliilc 
the oilier lias a 2 ^cg in the top and a 
hole in tlic bottom for an oilier jieg. 
Both the ujipcr jncces on the left 
hand side have hole? in tlic lop for 
pegs, IVlicn in London recently, I 
examined tlicse pieces, nhich now 
xcirosc in the British M.iisonm, and the use of tlicm liccame so obvious tliat I ivonder 

* Sir Willmiu Junes’ i apei On iJic Mini yitmt of chess wiis publisbcJ in Asiatich Jiescavchvs, Vol II, pp. 15, 
It. The prc« 5 ent jirgimicnt does not, ot coai'se, tend ta tlirow nny doubt on tlie Indian orijrin of l!ic j,’aiue of che^t 
whicli is sumciently cstiiblipliwl by tl»e Sanskrit name clatuniiuja above. Thi^ ^vonl, onpinully menninj; the four 
mombci-ed [annvj was, tojretlicr with ilie irnme, intrcniuccd into Pervia where it bee nne .and in it* Persian 

form the woul cAmo back to India, probably at the t»mo of tlie i^Iubammatbin conquest, cf. aUf. 3Iaaloneli, 2L A. 
for 189S, pp. J 17 ft. [Kd.] 
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liOT^' ill'. Bellasis alloivecl Ms fancy to run aivay ivitli Mm so. In figure 5 I hare 
draivn a 2 Rece of a similar iroiy rail adorning tlie back of an old settee in tlic 
2 )alace at Maisnr,' and a restoration of Ms “ cbessmen ” in fig. 6. I do not say 

my restoration is correct, but it sbcivs tlie 
Qf rail, the “jianns” being nothing but 
, ' . ii'- ■ . , '^7 , little knobs or finials along the toj), ivith a 

'/■V * •I'i'v'O' larger one at the corners. In the balusters or 

■.■'.Ti'.r Mi o. spindles pegs ^vere requimn30tli top and bottom 

to fix them nto the rails. A use is also shoum 
for the j)iGceSj Jfo. 12 (Plato XX Via), said to- 
be parts of the chessboard.- 

I cannot so easily dispose of his dice, not 
haring noticed them in the collection in the 
British MnseiTin. - In his illustration he sheu's 
_ hut one piece, ruth little chcles carved upon 

it In fig. 7 I have given similarly marked' 
pieces of ivory or l3one, found by me, \rliich 
are not dice but portions of a necklace, the • 
circles being mere ornament. The pieces are drilled for a cord to pass thi’ough. 

"Mw Bellasis unites : ''The follows of the prophet nnre such zealous image- 

breakers, that in them invasions 
^ conquests they rarely failed 

mutnate every idol they sau\ 
Among the Kafir Kotes nearJer-- 
Vv^’f uliere some Buddhist rc- 

--- mains unre found highly orna- 

r\ ' mented vith figures, not one 

escai3ed defacement,— oven on a 
cornice, nhcre the figure of Budh 
Avas repeated again and again, the 
chisel of the iconoclast had taken 
the fvouhlc to deface every head. It may therefore 1)0 inferred from finding thG.‘?o 
figures entire [which he found at Brahinauabad], that Hinduism iras still paramount 
in Brahmanabad at the time of its destruction by an earthquake, and that the tide of 
jMuhammadan invasion had cither harely reached so far into Sind or that ihc 
conquest was far from complete ; and this is an incidental coincidence which accords 
with liistory ? tradition.] 

The hcautifully carved black stone image frame shewn in Plate XXV was dug 
up by me on tlic site. It probably .surrounded an imago of Surya, who is frequently 
vopoated among the multitude of these little images, hut the main imago was gone*' 

and the frame was broken into fragments. IVe also found numbers of pieces of 
])rokeu imagc.s some of a large one of Ganesa, a portion of the carved back 

i Tt chneal Art 6VnV,% 1D03, Vhic XIX. 

- Since ^'riting tlie al»ovo I h^vo bought .1 Sindlii cluiir ^ith spimlks u?o(l in it n'? I li.^ve slioicn litem in Pig. • 
except iluit the snwllcr |necc*^ Iuui$: as drops from the lower rail beiicatli the spindles. 
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•Of an asana or imago seat, etc. I am afraid tluit ^Ir. Bcllasis did uot, after all, 
see tlie ruins of Brcilimaualjad ; lliat is, lie did uot dig deep oiioiigli to reacli the 
Brahmanahad layer. His conclusion as to the fate of the city mere based ujion the 
state in ivhich he sam tlie uppermost ruins, those of a tomii or city subsequent 
even to Mansura, unless these latest ruins are those of a hlansura rebuilt after some 


•great disaster. 

Had the last citj’' been overwhelmed by an earthquake, as iJIr. Bcllasis asserts, 
Ave should have found personal ornaments and other aiticles of value beneath the 
fallen Trails mhich mere supposed to liavc Iniricd the iuliabitauts. TT c cleared amay 
masses of maUiug, lying intact as they fell, sheming that they had not hceu disturhed 
since, but found no such objects. And it is in this uiipormost layer tliat ivc find the 
almndance of hones, a'^h, broken pottery, and quantities of charcoal (remains of 
burnt beams) that led him to his conclusions. 

It is in the upper layer that are found most of the licads and coins, especially 
the later Muhammadan coins. But there is a total absence of anything of value. 
CoiToded copper coins are plentiful, silver exceedingly rare, aud gold are totally 
■ absent. Hor are there any domestic utensils of any value, though they srrrcly 
must have had such in metal. There is little but broken pottery, aud thi.s of llic 
very commonest kind. There is uo doubt each layer mas thoroughly exploited and 
ransacked both for treasure and building material by the settlers of each succe.ssive 
period. 

The small amount of charcoal found in the uppermost ruins shews that there 
could not have been a general conflagration, hut that houses hero and there had been 
hui'ut — the charcoal being generally found in lumps in the side malls mhcrc l)eams 
have hiu'ut hack into their sockets. The houses, built Avith thick Avails of l)rick, laid 
in mud, and, perhaps, plastered, and Avith Ioav mud roofs, Avcrc not such as to lend 
themselves readily to a general conflagration. The amount of brick found on flic 
site, in rolling mounds, covering, perhaps, tAvo square miles, is so vast that one must 
conclude that iu those days it Avas cheap enough for the poorest to use, aud, lienee, 
mood, or at least substantial lirusbmoncl, required to Inun it, Avas plentiful. EAX'iy- 
thing points to this part of the countiy liaviug been avcU Avatered and Avell Avooded 
tAA'clve hundred years ago. 

Though excavation upon the site is interesting, that interest is net commeusurafe 
Avith the cost of digging, nor have this year’s explorations yielded any results of 
.special value beyond tlic confirmation of tlio fact of a Muhammadan city (!ilansiira) 
•OA’crlying the remains of a Hindu city (Biclliniauahad.) 


He.vky Couse.xs. 



EXCAVATIONS AT AMARAVATI. 




I N a former paper^ on Ainaravati an account was given of some excavations at 
the site ot the great stfiixi which chiefly consisted of an extension of the excavated 
space outside tlie four gates. This work has. been continued, and further exploration 
lias been made in the north and north-west of the mound at some distance from the 
centre of the stupa itself. These new excavations have yielded results in the form 
of walls wliich arc interesting in some ways, but which are of a fragmentary and 
inconclusive nature, owing to the depredations of the villagers, who for many years 
had exploited the mound for bricks and other huilding material. Thus, tliougli 
traces of walls liavc heen everywhere met Avith, they arc generally in a ruined 
condition. However, sonic discoA'cries of largci* interest were made, and those ivill 
])o hriclly described. The majority of the marlde sculptures unearthed arc more or 
less fragmentary, and tliey may hai'c liecn used either in tlic decoration of the great 
central sinjm, or on some of the smaller surrounding ones, of Avliich A’arioiis remnants 
liavc come to light. That these Avere adorned Aiith maihlc sculptures, ns is the case 
Anth the one previously discovered at the south gate, is sufficiently evident ; but 
AvliCM'c the sculptures arc not found in situ, the difficulty in determining their original 
jiosition Avill he obvious. 

At the south gate excavations Avero made on the Avest side exactly opposite the 
small sifqya alluded to above. Various traces of ruined foundations of brick Avails 
Avcve found, some of Avhich Avere circular, as Avell as a number of marbles, hut all m 
a fragiuoutnry condition, A discovery of some interest Avas made at this point, hut 
luii*o again the depredations of previous diggers had robbed it of much of its import- 
ance. V'hen digging intoNhe hank of earth, a round object made of mortar, and 
about ()" in diameter, Avas found amongst the loose soil. It appeared at lir.st to he a 
solid hall and nothing more, hut Avhon opened, it I'cvcaled a globular pottery rchc 
cashet andlid (Plate XNYIT, fig. r/), containing a gold reliquary in the form of a 
(Jofiohu. high, .sannoimted l)y an umbrella. This reliquary is made of A'cry thin 
sheets (»f pure gold emhos^^ed Avith crude ornament. The dome lifts olTlhc cylinder 
and inside Aveve a small ])iecc of hone and six flowers in thin leaf gold. Plato 

• A. >■. U, fur UHiA-o, jip. Ilf; ft. 
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■aucl cylinder dctacJied, and Fig. d ls the casket liefore oncniu- 

The only biukUng yet discovered in the vicinity, in ivhicli (his casket could have 

l3alily thro^ out after the dome was rnined. It will be ro.ncmlicred that oiilv (he 
npiight side nails of this building now remain intact, the dome iiaving entirdV dis- 
appeared.^ As the rahc-casket must originally have been placed at the base of this 
•dome as is usual in such monuments, it would undoubtedly have disappeared with it, 
had Its natm-e not been concealed liy the envelope of mortar. As it was Ihorc was 
nothing about it to attract attention, so that it either fell out or was thrown out un- 
noticed, thus escaping; de«;truction. 



Fig. 1. 


Aiiotliei* discovery wiis also made at a distance of 350 feet due Avest from the 
•centre of the strqm enclosure. It occurred iii this way. Humours rc\achcd me about 
tlic uneartlilng of some bronze images by some Vaddars in search of ImiUling 
material many years ago, hut at first nothing definite could ho ascertained. Per- 
sistent enquiry, liowcverj resulted in an old man stating tliat those people, after 
having removed some bricks of wliicli they were in search, found several bronze 
images, some of Avhich were complete. Tt was at fir.st proposed to use them as old 
metal, but on a consultation among them, superstitious fears as to what might occur 
prevailed, and the images were restored to Ihcjdnce wlicrc they luid been found. It 
was difficult to ascertain where exactly this locality was, hut at. last it turned out to Ixj 
near a lAIargosa tree at the spot. I have mentioned. On digging here I found indeed 
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some bronze fragments a fmv feet beneath, the surface, and belon- these again the cast- 
bronze images nith them bases detached as illustrated in Plato XSVIII, figs. «r-e- 
and c-g. These rejiresent standing figures of Buddha and arc doubtless contem- 
porary -U'ith the great sfftpa. 

Pigui'e/of Plate XXVn is a celt from the stvpa mound. Pigurc d of Plate • 
XXYIII u'as found a short distance from the stupa above noted. 

At the extensions beyond the north and -svest gates several fragmentary niarblcs- 
and traces of brick walls, all incomplete, were unearthed. Pigure e of Plate XXYII 
is a marble lotus patera, 15" in diameter. The small ivory handle, oi inches in 
length, shown in figure g of the same plate was also found here. Yarious otlier 
marbles, fragmentary beads and small objects were also found, but mostly not 
in their original position. Selections of them appear in Plates XXIX— XXXI. 

The briclc foundations of another small stupa were found 220 feet north-west of •' 
the centre of the main stiqm site. The diameter of this building is 21 feet, the walls, 
being three feet in thickness, wliile two cross walls run through the centre. But the 
main interest attaching to it lies in its proximity to a group of seventeen neolithic 
pyriform tombs, -nhich stand adjacent to, and partly under, its nortli circuii 
(Pigs. 1 and 2). 

The -walls themselves have been much damaged by diggers searching after- 
bricks, but, fortunately, enough remains to determine the nature of the building and 
thereby afford some clue to the age of the tomlrs in q^ucstiou, a clue which the 
wanton destruction alluded to above had all but deprived us of. Hitherto nothing of 
a definite nature has been found in conjunction with neolithic tojnbs which could 
fix tlieiv date with certainty. They have generally been assigned to a period some 
centuries subsequent to the beginning of the Christian era, but this tentative dating 
has never been more than an assmnption. Xow, however, we arc furnished nith 
detinite data hearing on the prohlcm, so that the discovery is of no little importance. 

Por there can be no doutit at all but that the toml)S arc of the neolithic t,\pe. 
They lie some seven feet nudcrgroimd and contain earth, broken pottery, and a 
number of small hahisams or pots of red polished -ware of the same kind as tlio.se 

fouud at the prehistoric site of Perambnir (Pig. 2). 

This much being certain, the iulerest attaching to their position rolatii c to ic 
little shqHt is obvious. Por tlic latter stand.s at a slightly higher level and mu-st, ol 
- eour.se, be later than the tombs. It is, indeed, probalily contemporary -irith the mam 
stupa itself. But it may lie even earlier, for certain imscrilied rail stoucs haye been 
fouud in the vicinity of a date prior to the Christian era, and the foundations m 
question may very u-cll have lielonged to one of the earlier stupas which undoiibt<( } 
esistwl at this .site long anterior to the erection of the main monumeut. 
case, these neolithic tombs are older than the slfipa -which they adjoin .uit n 

lias p.artly been built over them. i f . ri 

Bnuud the walls of the stupa are traces of a proccs.sion ])ath, 3' 0" broad, lorna ^ 
of concrete, 2" thick, which was carried oi’cr the nearc.st of the urns, and inns ac^ 
cordingly have been built after the time of their deposit. Y lint this poi me m^^.^ 
have been it is impossible to say, hut it mu.st he one much earlier than 
generally accepted for such i-emains. The discrn'Ciy of large numhcis of ]ne ii " 
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-implements of tke palteolitliic and neolithic types in the couutiy surroinulius 
.Jlmaravati, and in the vicinity of the slit pa itself, attests the existence of a larpe 



Hg. li. 

Tioimlafcion in times most probably long before the foundation here of the earliest of 
•-the Buddhist monastic buildings. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT PERAMBAIR/ 


I N the soutli of the Chingleput District is a range of hills •which is classed as a 
reserved forest. Around the base of the hills are numerous prehistoric re- 
mains (Plate XXXII). Tliese are situated a short distance from the bottom slope 
and generally consist of stone circles of sizes varying from eight to fifty feet in 
diameter and formed of rough stone boulders. In others, the stones liavc been 
removed and the site of deposit is onl}' marked ])y a low mound which must at one 
time have been much higher, hut has l^een reduced in height by the action of the- 
weather. 

The reservation of the site has l)een the means of protecting the majority of the 
remains from the unrestricted depredations of treasure seekers, and the result is that 
many of tlie circles contain deposits in a varying state of preservation. Sucli mounds 
as are outside the reserve, usually show traces of haring been dug into. The* 
moiiuds are generally covered with a dense growth of prickly pear, which has afford- 
ed further means of protection. The surface soil is a coarse gravel with a substra- 
tum of clay. This is an unsuitable soil for the preservation of ceramic relics, as its- 
expansion and contraction according to the moisture to which it is subjected, result 
in fracture of the pottery. 

The deposits are geuerally found at a depth of two to seven feet below the sur- 
face, and are contained in long olfiong pottery cists rounded at the ends and standing' 
on two or three rows of short legs (Plate XXXIII, Pig. 1). They vary in length 
from two to seven feet and resemble those found at the Pallavaram site, with the 
exception that, whereas those at the latter place have two rows of legs, those at this 
site, V hether large or small, almost invariably have three. One oblong cist is 
unusual, in that it has no legs (Plate XXXIII, Pig. 2). But no large specimens of' 
this form appear* 

' Though the name of the village of Perambair has bpen adopted ns the title of this paper, it docs »ot imply that 
these i-maius nre found only in its ncinitr. It is situated at the ^7cst end of the lunge of hilk, .and is the place' 
nr tore exmation -was begun. Among the hills are seven other villages, within the boundaries of which p]*ehir,toric 

jomams of this cte exist Tliese villages are Achanipakham^ Kadamalalputtur, Silripuram, ThenpEkhrm, Thimmi- 

puram, Thonniokkudu and Uthamanallur r » i 
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PHEHISTORIC EEMATXj: AT rEHAVlJAir,. 

Some tombs of prnform f-liapc alifo exi'^^ at Poraiiil^iiir biU they are comparn- 
tii ely £eT\ in ninaljoi** Text illiisf ration. Fig. I. j-ho\vs one of them from cromlech 
jN’o. 9. 

The main deposits are found in tlio cists theinseivcs, but as ^vith other sites, 
suhsidiaiy deposits of pottery and iron iniph'incnts are often found outside and around 
them* Some of these lie close to the siinaco and appear at intervals doAvii to tlio 
main deposit, TS'hich may lie as mvicli as seven fc(‘t troin the surface ; but it is ireiicr* 
ally less. 

About eight cromlechs adjoining the village of PcrarnJjair ami situated Ijotli 
Avithin and Avithout the reserve, ^verc examined on the llrst excavation of the site, 



Fi?- 1. 


hut though numerous traces of pottery nci'C found, colupalal^^ cl\ fcA\ of the aiiiclcs 
Avere ilia perfect condition. Those cojisist of stone and iron implements and ivoa- 
pons, pottery, hones and shell ornaments. Some of the most typical of them arc dO' 
tailed in the lists beloiv. Although a blackstonc image of Gane^a has ])ocu included 
in the list (Plato XXXIII, Fig. 2S), there is little or no reason to suppose that it is 
prehistoric. It was found in the centre and close to the surface of a small mound 
some twelve feet in diameter and about fifty feet from the tank of Pemmhair, which 
lies north-east of tlie riUage. Its position, therefore, points to its lanng of later 
date than the other remains found at this site, and Avliich arc themselves undoubtedly 
of the prehistoric period. 

Deeper clown was a human skolclon in a cross- k'ggccl siHing poslnre, wiili tlio 
hands resting on the knees as if in meditation. Tlio skull though cracked, was in 
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fair condition, but the ril^s and other hones \vere all loo much decayed through age 
to be removed in the position in which they v ere foinicl. Of rlie numerous other 
cromleclis excavated at Pcramlmir it would he tedunis to describe all the details, and 
it will be sufficient to note some of Ihe more ropreseuiative. 

Text illustration, Fig. 2, shows a group of poltct^/ in the centre or cromlech 
Ko, 7 at a few feet below the surface. The inaiu deposit consisting of a .skeleton 
with a grinding stone and a t'eiv pieces of poll ery lay helow. TJieir position is showit 
below on Fig. 3. Fig. shous an oblong cist with attached potterj' from 
cromlech No. 8 as it appeared just after excavation. 

Another similar cist from cromlech No 10 v as devoid of outside articles of 
j)ottery, but is curious in that it has rows of tliund) niarlc ornaments on the ends. 





Pi-. 5 sho^vs an urn of flic pyriform class cxca^■atc>d from cromlecl. Ao. U at 
Kaclamalaipnttfa-. Tmo ol>Iong cists .vith their attached articles of pottcrpvercfmmd 

in cromlechs Nos. 10 and 11 ct Tlienpaklcam, one of them is illustrated m Pig. 6. 

The cists found in these cromlechs mere always in a more or less fracture, 
condition due to the causes before alluded to, .and great care 1'° cixorc.scl 

before it was possible to remove any. The follouiiig was the method adopted 

The cist was first UTapped with ropc-s of coir and straw, and thou a haticn 
framework, so arranged as to support erciu' portion of it, was hmlt around it. 
These battems had aho to he inserted below the legs and ho.ly of the cist one nt a lime 
Spaces between tho framework and the cist were well packed with strau, and the 
whole was then removed witliout injury. 
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UST O? FINDS. 

Plate XXXiH. 

1. Oblong cist with ten legs in two rows ('2' G^xl' The longlh ol the logs is 

3". 

2. Oblong cist without legs (1' 9" x 1' G^'), 

3. Three-legged jar (1^ 7i"xll^"). The length of the logs is 3 The mouth is 5" in 

diameter. 

4. Pot (Height 4 i". Diameter 7^'b 

5. Oval-shaped pot wdiich 'would be placed on a stand like fig. 12. It has a raised rim round 

the neck. Colour reddish. (Height 7". Diameter 0"), 

6. Similar pot of smaller size. Colour reddish. (Height 5^". Diameter IJ'',) 

7. Small black pot covered ^Yitll red colour. (Height Ah'\ Diameter -li")- 

8. Round elongated pot. The rim of the mouth is partly broken. Colour black. (Height 

4.yk Diameter 3^'}. 

9. Pot with a wide mouth. The lower half is red and the upper half black ; the whole coaled 

with white colour. Height (Sy'. Diameter 3''.) 

10. Small pot. Colour black. (Height 3J". Diameter 3^^) 

11. Small toy pot. Colour black. (Height 2 'k Diameter 2 y'.) 

12. Lono' ring stand. A portion of the lower base is broken. Colour red. (Height 7^''. Dia- 

meter 7".) 

13. Wide saucer-like pan. Colour red. (Diameter Sf'. Height 2^'.) 

14. Plat saucer. Colour red. (Diameter 5^'. Height 1^'-) 

15. Broken knob. Colour black. (Height Diameter 

IG. Another knob. Colour black. (Height If'. Diameter 1 y".) 

17- Brass coiled wire bangle. (Diameter U".) 

IS- Thin iron liatchet X 3^^ x :V .) 

19. Long iron chisel (9"' x 2y'xiD 

20. Scythe (ll£-'^xiy^) 

21. Small knife with a handle {Gh" X 1". Length of the handle D. 

22. Arrow-head with a handle (SP' x 1". Length of the handle 

23. Black granite grinder with four leg.s (IS x S x 7 ). 

24. ^^eolithic celt of black polished stone. It is chisel-shaped, iiiit the edge of the chisel 
* "portion is hlunt. The otlier end tapers to a point (P'xlf;".) 

25. Long ivory bead (S^'X^O- 

2G. Couch shell ornamented mth triangular and linear incisions. 

27. Circular shell head ornament with circular and triangular incisions ami a Imlc in the middle 
(21-" in diameter). 

2S. Roughly sculptured hlackstonc Ganesa image (3i"x2y'}* 

Plate XXXIV. 

1. Bowl (7''x iy0> polished, from Peramhair. 

2! Bowl (G''x 1"), reddish and polished, poinfod base, from Perambair. 

3*. Bowl (5y'x 3")3 polished, from Peramhair. 

4* (5"x 5^')j polished, with gi'oovcd lines in the middle, from Kudamalnipuf- 

5 Bowl (5" X 3'")? reddish and unpolished, with grooved lined nc^'k, from Peramhair, 

0 Bowl (lO'V S"), black and polished, oono-fhaped, from Tojipakkam. 

7 Small mim (d^xG^'k reddish and dull polished, from Peramhair. 
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8. Cup {4|'^ X 3"'); reddisli and unpolished^ from Peratnbair, 

9* Small Bowl (3" x 2^"), black and polished, from Kadamalaiputtuv. 

10. Cup (3'^x2'0, black and polished, £i*om Kadamalaipufcfur. 

IL Small Cup with rim black and polished, from Kadamalaipufctur. 

1*2. Cup (4i"x3"), black and unpolished, from Kadamalaiputtun 

13. Cup cone-shaped (3'^ x 2^^}, black and unpolished, fi’om Perambair. 

14. Small Bowl (3" x 2.V'), black and unpolished, fi’om Perambair. 

3 5. Tumbler x S''), black and unpolished, from Peminbair. 

1C. Wide-mouthed bowl {8" x 2^'*), black and unpolished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

17. Saucer or lid (7'''x 2"), black and polished, fi'om Perambair. 

18. Saucer or lid (G" x black and polished, from Perambair. 


Plate XXXV. 

1. Large ring stand (S'^x 5"), black and polished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

2. Jar (1^ h" X D'^), reddish and dull polished, with 3 legs and 4 spouts, from Kadamalalput- 

fur. 

3 liid cup (3i"x2^''), black and dull j^olished, from Perambair. 

4. Lid cup {4"x2y'), black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

5. Lid cup (3V'x black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

0. Lid cup (3" X 2'^), black and dull polislied, from Perambair. 

7. Lid cup (4" X 2'*'), black and dull polished, from Perambair. 

8. Portion of an iron sword (IJ"), from Perambair. 

9. Handle of an iron s\Yord (handle from Kadamalaiputtur, 

10. Iron sickle or grass cutting implement (I'^x 0"), from Kadamalaiputtur. 

11. Iron hatchet {(y ' x3'^), from Pemmbair, 

12. Iron hatchet (6^^ X 3'^), from Pemmbair. 

13. Iron liatchet (0" x 1 J''), from Perambair. 

14. Iron hatchet (G'''x2J), from Sitapumm. 

15. Ii'On chisel (5"x2''), from Sitapuram. 

IG. Iron chisel (6*^ x Ig''^), from Tenpakkum. 

17. Iron chisel (5^'x2^'), from Tenpakkam. 

IS. Iron chisel (C"x 14"), from Tenpakkam. 

19. Stone pestle (10"x2J"), from Perambair. 


Plate XXXVL 

1. Long-nerked pot (10''’ X S"), black aTul unpolislied, from Kadamalaiputtui*. 

2. AYidc-mouthed pot (8"x 9"), reddish and unpolished, fi'om Kadamalaiputtur. 

3. Pot with rim (7" x 7"]^ black and unpolished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

4. Broad pot (S"x C"), reddish and not polished, with wide twisted mouth, from Kadamalat- 

puttur. 

5. Long-nocked pot with rim (8"X 7"), black and i)oIis]ied, from Pemmbair. 

t). Pot(5" X 5"), black and dull polished, long and wide-mouthed, four grooved lines in tliQ 
centre, from Kadamalaiputtur* 

7. Pot witli broken nock and four grooved lines in the centre ( 84 " x 7"), reddish and 

polished, from Perambair. 

8. Long and wide-monthed pot with rim (4"x 1"), black and polished, with 2 grooved ]ine.s 

below the neck, from Perambair. 

9. Broken wido-mouthcil pot (7" x 5"), reddish and dull polished, ^Yith pointed base, from 

PcTambair. 

10. Pot {5*'x5), reddish and not polished, broken mouthed, from Pciumhair. 
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11. Pot (6" X reddish and dull polishedj hrokcu niouthed, from Peramhair. 

12. Lower portion of a pot with three legs {OV^ x 0") black and nnpoIislie<h from Perambair. 

13. Pot of unusual shape (4*"x3|"), black and polished, from Pommhair. 

14. Small pot with long neck x4"), reddish and dull polishetl, from Tenpakkam. 

15. Small pot with curved mouth (3^" x 34")^ Idaek and polished, from Kadamalaiputtur. 

1C. Small widc-inouthcd pot (3" X 3"), red and dull polished, from Peramhair. 


Alexander Rea. 



THE TEMPLES OF OSIA. 
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0 ~ SIA, or properly Osiarii, ttMcIi is IcnoT^^n to almost everj^body in Rajpritana as 
tbe cradle of a class of baiiias called Osvals but whose exact position is hardly 
known to any, is situated thirty- two miles north-north-west of Jodhpurj in the midst 
of a sandy region. It is now a small Tillage, bvit there can be little doubt that former- 
ly it was a large city, as is clearly seen from the number of ruined temples to be found 
there. According to local tradition, Osia, when it was at the height of its prosperity, 
had spread to such a length that its grain market was the village of Mathanid, sixteen 
miles to the south-south-east, its oilmen's quarter was TiTrl (Teori), thirteen miles 
south-south-west, and one of its principal gates was in Ghatiyala, twenty-eight miles 
in the same direction. 

There are many legends, both Hindu and Jaina, connected with Osia. The fol- 
lowing has appeared in the Vrogress Report, Western Circle, for 1906-7, 

p. 36 ; but deserves to ])e reproduced liere : — According to local tradition, it was 
at first known as Melpur Pattan. About a mile and a half to the north-west of 
the place is shown a tumulus with foot-prints carved on the top, and containing tbe 
relics of an ascetic called Dhundli Mall. One day his pupil v^ent to the village 
for alms, but nobody gave him any grain. Thereitpoii the ascetic became em*age(l 
and cursed the village, and so the old Melpur Pattan became daiian, i.e., buried 
underground. The town was afterwards re-pieopled by XJppal De, a Paramara 
prince, who, being hard pressed by Ms enemies, sought refuge with a king of the 
Padiar (Pratiliara) dynasty, which then reigned supreme in Mar war. I'he Padiar 
sovereign assigned the ruins of Melpur Pattan to the Paramara king, and asked 
him to take shelter there. The latter re-jieopled the desolated village, and named 
it Navanerl Nagari. Put the vihnge was also called Osia, because Hppalacleva 
took osia there, the word signifjdng refuge, slielter ” in j\Iarwari language. Audit 
was this Uppaladeva who built tbe temple of Sachiya-mata, the tutelary goddess of 
the Saiiikhla Paramaras, A few years after, there came to Osia a Jaina Jati of the 
name of Patan Prabhu, disciple of Hemachaiya. Completely foiled in his attempt 
to make Jaina converts there, he had recourse to a ruse. He jwepated a snake of 
cotton, and infused life into it. At his orders the snake crept stealthily into the 
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l^alace, and bit the only son of the king. All Tcmedics were tried, but to no purpose, 
•and tlic prince was on the verge of death. Tiie king avowed that lie would give any- 
thing to see his son restored to health. Eatan Prahliii approacliecl, and hade the snake 
suck out the poison. Tliis was done, and the prince forthwith regained his health and 
strength, llataii Prahhu insisted uj)on the king and all bis subjects einl)racing Jai- 
nism. So they had to become Jainas, and this enraged Sacliiya-mata, as she could 
no longer obtain any living 'sdetims. She cursed the people, and defied them to stay 
there imder jjaiii of themselves and their postority])ciiigdcstroyed. The Osvfds, t.e., 
the original residents of Osia, had to flee lieadlongin all directions. Ent tiiey prayed 
to the goddess, and proj)itiated her to the extent of aUowing them to present offerings 
to her after the performance of marriage rites. And no Osval now passes at Osia the 
night of the day on which be ])ajs his homage to the mdtd for fear of being over- 
taken by some calamity or another. 

The Jaiua legends somewhat vary, and are recounted in the of the 

Vjyfxkii&VL (/ctcJicJiJia which has been ably translated into English by Dr. Hoorule.' 

Before going to Osia I visited TLvrl (^Teori) thirteen miles south of it. lEerc I 
was informed by the jicoplc that there were only two temples at Osia tliat would be 
arch ecologically interesting, viz. the temj)le of ^^hihavira and the temple of Sachiya 
Mata, which have been referred to in both the Hindu and Jaiua accounts. But on niy 
visit, I found that the jdace was studded with tlic ruins of many old fanes. On the 
outskirts of the village there arc no less than eleven large temples including the Jaiua 
one, and on a hill, to the cast of it, is situated the temple of Sachiya Mata surrounded 
by five other shrines. *Umosi all of these temples are Vaishnava, l)ut wc shall first 
turji our atteiition to those l^elow tlic liili. AU those, except two, arc on the cast 
side of the village. The castcrJimost group (Plate XXXYII a) stands on an elevated 
terrace, the front of which is nearly half buried in sand. The top moulding of tliis 
terrace, as of many otlier temples here, is decorated with Avhat may be called a spiral 
ornament, llic cornice Avith horse-shoe arches and the flat band bcueatli Aritli floral 
scroll Avork. The Avails arc broken up into niches, resembling miniature slirincs sur- 
mounted by small spires. They are four at each side, three at tlie back, and two in 
front. These arc occupied by VaisbnaA’a images, mostly of the incanial ions of Yi^lmu. 
Of these last- the image of Buddha is the most nolcwortliy, ns slioAving that as early as 
Iho nth century Avhen the temple must haA^e been erected, Buddha liad come to be 
regarded as an a cat dm of ^ ishnu. 

The temple is a Failclidt/afana, i.e,, it coii'^ists of a larger central shrine facing 
Avest, Avitli four smaller subsidiary shri/ies at the coiaicrs of the platform. The sliriiie at 
the nortli-Avcst corner has Avoll-nigh disappeared, but the remainingare, outlie wliolc, 
well presciwed. Those at llie back, like tlic central shrine, face the Avesi, and 
those in front must luiA'c faced each other and consoqueuily faced north and .south. 
'!lic central shrine is, on the Avhole, avcU presciwod. On the lintel of the door-frame 
jiguros Yislimi seated on Garuda. Immediately above on the frieze is a miniature 
eliajicl and at Hie ends are miniature sjiires. Bet ween this door and ilu'. .‘^jiiros nre 
two niches, that on the proper riglit being occupied by Ganapati and that ou the 
proper left by a deity most probably Xubera with two haruls, one holding a cu]) 
and the oilier Avhat ajipents to he a Avine-tlask. AhoA’o are the Karagraha or the 


‘ 2wL Auf., Vcl. XIX. f!. 
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Wine Planets. Tlic door-frame has four distinct inouldiugs^ rising from the two 
grouiis of the Ganga and Yaimina, which are placed beneath. The innermost band- 
consists of some floral design ; the second, of snakes which cover the whole central 
moulding with their intricate coils, the tails being held by Gariida, the veliiclc of 
Vishnu already noted on the lintel above ; the third is divided into five panels each 
filled with a pair of lovers ; and the fourth or outermost band consists of an 
oblique leaf border. Prom the sides of tlie door-frame project two pilasters 
decorated with Klrtimuhlicis, vase-and-foliage capitals, and a dancing female below. 
Inside the sanctum is an old dais, on which has now been placed the upper part 
of a tdrcina or ornamental arch with the image of Sesha^ayi-Warayana in the- 
centre. This sculpture was certainly not originally there, but must have formed 
part of the front of the spire of some subsidiary shrine. 

The exterior of the walls is profusely covered with sculpture. To begin with the 
south-west corner, the niche, which is in line with the shrine door and consequently 
faces the west, contains the guardian of the south-west, Wirriti apparently riding 
a horse. He has two hands, one holding a sword and the other resting on his thigh. 
He is followed by Tama, the Dih-pdla of the south, occupying the first niche of the 
south walL In his loft hand he bears a skull-crowned mace and his other hand is 
broken off. He is seated on his vCthcma^ the buffalo. In the next niche is Gane^a 
standing. Then comes the principal niche, in the centre, which is occupied by Trivi- 
krama, who stands turned towards the proper left and with his raised left foot touches 
the head of a demon. He has four hands, his lower right remaining empty, his upper 
right holding a mace, his upper left a discus and lower left a conch. Hear his lower 
right hand is the head of a horse, and in tbe proper left corner is Yamana with his 
umbrella, on whose hand water is being poured by another person, evidently Bali. In 
the niche following wc have Chandra or the Moon witli a crescent behind his head and 
occupying a seat supported hj^ two birds. The last niche contains Agni, the regent of 
the south-east with his vehicle the ram. 

Tiien commences the east wall, the first niche of ivhich is occupied l)y Indra 
the guardian of the east. The second niche is destroj’'ed. The third is the principal 
niche, wherein figures Harihara. The proper right portion of his body is Hara or 
8 iva, and consequently the one right hand which is preserved (the other being bro- 
ken off) holds a trident and on this side below is Handl, the vehicle of Siva. Tlic 
left part represents Hari or Vishnu, and the left hands, therefore, bear tbe discus and 
the concli, while on this side, below, is Garucla, Vishnu’s veliicle. The fourth niche 
contains Surya, and the fifth I^a the regent of the north-east. 

Thou begins the north wall, the corner figure on which rej)resGnts Kubera, the 
god of riches and the guardian of the north. He has two hands, one of wliich 
holds what is generally supposed to be the money bag but which may he a vnne- 
flask. His mhana here shown is the man, and this is in keeping with his e2>ithct 
iiav(f-vdh((n((, Kubera is followed by IMalnshasuramardini, and the latter by Hara- 
simha, who figures in the central niche. Then we have Brahma, who is followed 
l>y Vayu, the regent of the north-west, here represented as riding a stag. The last 

niche, which is in a line udth the shrine door and consequently faces the west, con- 
tains \ arima, who curiously enough is shown as seated on a i)eacock and not on a 
crocotlilc, his irsual vehicle. Thougli the roof of the 2)orch is gone, the spire of the 
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shrine is 2 >reserrecl intact. The fnnaJasara or amalalca stone lias no less than three 
sockets for holding hag staffs. The hnial has a discus carved in fronts no doubt to show 
that the temple was dedicated to Vishnu. VTitli regard to this spire it is noteworthy 
that between the dmalasava and the fiuial avc do not find the intervening member 
which is generally known as dmdlasarl and which is very often found in old sikharas. 

either tlio central nor the subsidiary shrines contain any object of worship. 
Their doors and the porch pillars arc as deeidy and artistically carved as those of tlic 
main shrine (Plate XXXYIII<7). ' On the outer walls of the shrine, at the south- 
east corner, arc Lakshmi-Xarayana, Sfirya and Revanta in the central niches facing 
the north, east and soutli respectively. The i)rincipal niches on the north and 
south of tlie shrine at the north-east corner contain figures of Vishnu seated on 
Garuda and of ^Tshiiu standing, respectively. It is clifiiciilt to identify the sculpture 
in the remaining niche. It shows two male figures, apparently twins. In the 
three i)rincipal niches of the shrine on the south-west corner we find three 
goddesses. That on the west contains Chamunda, the liag wiih Avithcred breasts. 
The goddess in the southern niche is seated on a lotus throne {padmasana) and has 
four hands, her loAvcr right holding a cup, the upper right a trident, the upper left 
some doubtful object and the lower left a shield. Tiic third goddess is seated on a 
lion and is eight-handed. One right hand rests on her head, another right l)ears 
a lotus and a third right a sword. One left holds a pitcher, another a boAv and a 
third a shield. The remaining right and left hands arc held round the ankle of her 
right foot Avliicli is raised. 

The next temple, that arrests om* attention, also stands on a platform close by, 
but the fiiglit of steins leading to it and tlie j^orcli arc gone (Plate XXXVII b). It 
is also a padchdpata 7 tct, but the subsidiary shrines have in this case greatly 
suffered, that at the north-east corner having almost completely disajAiicarcd. Tlie 
point in Avhich this tomxfie differs from that just described is that the central shrine 
has a sabhdinandapa not found in the latter. This sabhdma\ujap(i occupies the 
Avliolo breadth of the terrace. The roof of the hall Avas originally supported 
by four long and six short pillars. The latter rest oji stone benches running along 
boili sides of the hall. The saat5 are proA'ideil Avith backs, Avliich form an 
inclined parapet haA'ing ornamental elephant heads, Avhicli 2n’ojcct outAvanls in a 
line Avith the ^hllars aboA'C. The roof of the hall as aa'cU as that of the porcli is 
gone ; and also the pai'apct Avail and short pillars on the north Iiave disajApeared. 

Iinmcdiaicly OA'cr the entrance to the sanctum is Vislmu seated on Ganuja, Avho 
liolds the tails of the serpents as in the last tcmjAlo. AboA'c the lintel there is a roAV 
oi Tiro lAvojccting niches, of AA-hich the central one is occupied by Vishnu and those 
oil the proper right and left by Brahma and Sh’a, rcspectiA^cly, each deity liaA'ing bis 
consort sealed on his lap. In the niche at the proper right end is Ganapati and in 
that* at the other end, Xiibera. The recesses betnecn tlie fii-c niches arc filled Avith 
standing musicians. On tlic frieze aboA*e wo notice the Kavagraha. Tlie jambs of this 
-door arc very similar to those of the fir.<t IcnijAlc, and consequently need no descrip- 
tion (Plate XXXVIII h\ 

As tlic exterior of the shrine also is an almost exact cojav, only tlie interesting 
jAoiuis of difference may he noted. Xirriti is here giA'cn the man as his tdhana, and 
not the horse, ITarihara on the oast side bears a composite hc.a(hdro?s also, tlie riirhi 
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part consisting of the matted hair of ^iva and the left of the tiara of Vishnn. Knbera. 
on the north side stands ^vith a cup in one hand and a mne-flask in another on a 
platform supported by his vahavci, the man. The dmalasm'a and finial of the spire* 
are destroyed. 

Of the subsidiary small shrines only two have their walls preseryed, mz, those at. 
the south-east and north-west corners. Those of the first haye in the principal niches 
on the south, east and north Bevauta, Surya and Balarama, respectively, the last 
ndth his wife Kevati standing beside him. His. head is canopied hy a five-hooded 
cobra, in accordance with the legend which regards him as an incarnation of vSesha. 
He lias foiu‘ hands. His lower right hand bears a cup similar to that of Kubera, his 
upper right the ploughshare and his upper left, the club. With his lower left hand he- 
clasps his consort to his bosom. The principal niches of the other shrine contain 
Jfatesa or §iva performing the tcimjava, Mahadeva with Parvatl on his lap, and the 
scene of 6ira and Parvati’s marriage, on the west, north and east respectively. The 
sculptural representation of the wedding of Siva and Parvati is very rare and is met 
with only in very early temples. The only instance of a subsidiary shrine where this 
scene is sculptured in a principal niche is that belonging to the triple-shrined Vaish- 
nava temple outside the village of Arnvarh in the Kota State. 

The third temple (Plate XXXIX a and h) is almost contiguous ndth tlie preced- 
ing one, hut while the first two temples face the west, this faces the east. This 
again is not pancliciyatana, and in the absence of secondary shrines at the corners, 
there was no need of the terrace exceeding in dimensions the basement of the- 
temple. It conseq^uently has the apjiearance of a plinth, especially as it is severely 
plain and is not decorated ivith any floral hands. The most noteworthy feature of 
the temple is the peculiar dome- shaped roof of the sctbhdmmidapa as the smaller- 
hays ill the side aisles arc covered with curved slabs laid side by side. The central 
portion of the ceiling consists of a square slab supported by four long iiillars, two 
of which belong to the porch of the sanctvun. 

The roof is crowned by a lid of three slabs ending in a fluted knob. On my visit I 
found that tlie side spaces between the pillars and pilasters of the shrine porch had been 
filled Avitli stones hy the villagers, I do not know for what purpose. In the 2 >rincii)al 
niclicsonthe outer walls of the shrine are figures of Xarasiiiiha, Trivikrama, andHari- 
hara on the north, ivest, and south respectively. The spire of the shrine is gone, and I 
tried in vain to find out portions of it among the debris, in order to obtain some idea of 
its style. The jirojecting cornice which wc distinctly see at the hack jirccludcs, I think, 
tlic possibility of its having had a sjiire like those of the temjiles just described. 
This cornice, on the other hand, closely rescinhlcs that of the sjiirc which surmounts 
a shrine situated nearly two miles south of Osia. The coiaier lialf-chaitya windows, 
which distinguish that shrine, will also bo noticed in the tom 2 )lo under discussion. I 
am, thcrcrorc, inclined to assume that the spires of hotli temjfies were similar in style. 

Between this temple and the next to he described there is a group of shrines, none 
of wliicli is of any j)articiilar interest except one which faces the north. Its door- 
frame is ^fiain, l)ut there is a figure of Ganapati in the centre of the lintel. Tlie 
exterior has only iliree niches 2)laced in the centre of the walls and containing images 
of Ganapati, biva and Kuhera on the oast, south and west respectively. The 
is, on the u'holc, well ^ncserv'cd cxccqM- for the finial which is gone. 
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The fourth temple that now draws our attention is close l)j' this group. The back 
of it has become almost inaccessible in consequence of the luxiu*iant growth of 
thorny shrubs. The temple consists of a shrine and a porch. The door of the sbriu e 
is mudi plainer than that of any preceding teinidc. The object on the projecting 
portion of the lintel I cannot identify. Above arc carved, curiously enough, only 
seven of the Navcigraha or Nine Planets. The principal niches of the outer walls con- 
tain Trivikrama, Vishnu and Narasiihlia on the south, cast, and nortli respectively. 
Of the Aslda-dihpdJas sculptured in the smaller niches, Kuhera figures with a howl 
in his right and a wine-flask in his left hand. He is sliomi standing without any 
vdJuina. The roof of the porch is partially preserved, hut the sj)iro of the shrine is 
intact except for the finial which is destroyed. 

The next temxde that is in the close vicinity is well-nigh a wreck, and therefore 
calls for no remarks. But the temple farther on, though the larger portion of it also 
is destroyed, has still some parts preserved Avliich can he descriljcd. It faces the west- 
and stands on a terrace, wliich is decorated along the upper portion Avitli hands of 
spiral, horse-shoe and triangular designs. Its front AvaU is veiy much damaged, and 
the remaining three are each piwidcd Anth a small niche. This temple docs not 
appear to haA’c had any suhsicliaiy shrines. Originally it consisted of a sanctum, a 
hall aud a porch. The porch is iioav an utter ruin, and the hall very nearly so. On 
the lintel of the shrine door we find only a figure of Garuda, not seizing the two ser- 
pents’ tails as in other ioinplcs, hut simjily holding two cobras in his two hands. 
Immediately above is Vishnu tlankcd on the right by Brahma and Gane^aaiulouthc 
left by Siva and Kiibera. Of these, Brahma has Iiis legs crossed lialf-Avay and liis 
knees tied together A^ith a piece of cloth. A1)oa*c, on the frieze arc tlie Navagraha, The 
principal niches on the outer Avails of the shrine contain figures of Gane^a, Sinya and 
Maliislulsiwamarclini. Of the Ashia-cUhpdlas^ Kuhera here stands on a platform 
supported by his vdlicma, the man, as in Temple No. 2. The roof of the sahhdmamjopa 
is completely gone, hut that of the shrine, excepting the iinial, is preserved. 

The SGA'cnth temple that noAv arrests our attention is the one standing close 
beside the house of the local Jaglrdar (Plate XLa). It is perhaps tlic most magnificent 
of the Avholc group of Osia tcnqdcs. The two tall fluted pillars of the porch in front- 
give it an imposing and almost classical appearance. The temple faces the Avest and 
consists of a sliriue, a hall and a porch. It does not appear to haA'c stood on a terrace, 
hut there Avero, no doubt, originally four attendant shrines, of Avliicli only one, namely, 
that at the nortli-Avcst corner, lias survived. These subsidiary slirincs Averc originally 
comiccted by a cloister {sd\), AA’liicii served the piu-posc of a compound Avail and con- 
tained a row of flat-roofed cliamhei's intended as a resting place for travellers. Only 
parts of it at i lie front aud hack now remain. 

The and the sanctum both stand on a raised platform, and are 

apjiroachcd by a flight of steps luider a projecting porch, Avhosc two front pillais, jiu^i 
referred to, rise from the ground Ica'cI. The roof of the hall Avas sujiportcd on lint(‘ls 
resting on IavcIyc xnllars, arranged in four rows. The Iavo outer row.*?, each of four 
l>illaTS, arc arrayed along the edge of the plinth ; the iAvo ceutml of the four inner 
columns form, as it Avcrc, a passage from the flight of stops to the entrance of the 
shrine. The spaces between the pillars of the haU along the edge, e.KCopl at the 
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<?2itrauce, were ouce Med vdth stone screens and stone benches, part of ivliich still 
exists on the south side. The notches in the pillars immediately above this vail arc 
evidently meant for ornamental elephant heads. An idea of this screen, together vith 
these elephant lieads, may still be formed from an inspection of the hall of the Pipla- 
•devi temple, to vhich ve shall shortly come. 

The door of the shrine (Plate XLI a) seems to have been white-washed many a time, 
when the temple was in use. Most of the figures are indeed so thickly encrusted with 
whitewash as to be irrecoguizable. On the lintel above the entrance is a figure of 
Garuda, holding the tails of serpents. Over him are the Namgj^aha, and on the frieze 
above is a row of nine niches containing figures, the centi’al one of which is apparently 
of Lakshmi-Xarayana. On the immediate right is Ganapati and ' farther Brahma 
'vith his legs crossed and with a piece of cloth wound round his knees. On their 
immediate left is apparently Eubera and farther perhaps §iva. 

The pilasters projecting on both sides of the entrance are elegantly sculptured. 
The lower halves are carved with dancing females mth natural poses. Above are 
VdsitdevaA^ishjm and SamJccirsJianct-Bnlu^vhmvi, the former on the proper right hand 
pilaster and the latter on the left. Both are seated on Gamdas. The former bears 
the conch, discus, mace and lotus in his foiu* hands, and has a nimbus behind his head. 
The latter also has four hands, two of n^hich bear the ploughshare and the club the 
two distinctive emblems of Balarama. One of the remaining hands holds a conch 
and the other touches the breast. His head is canopied by a five-hooded cobra, as he 
is looked upon as an incarnation of Sesha. 

The outside walls of the shrine are profusely sculptured. What is worthy of 
note here is that the principal niches on the side walls do not occupy the central 
position. This is due to the addition of the extra westernmost moulding on 
each side. To begin with the south wall, the fii'st niche contains Balarama standing ; 
the second Nivriti ; the third Kubera ; the fourth, the principal niche, Ganapati ; 
and the fifth, Vavaha. On the cast, the first niche is occupied by Bevanta on horse- 
back accompanied by a dog and followed by an attendant who holds an umbrella over 
him, In the second, the princij^al niche, is Surya, weaidng a close-fitting tunic reach- 
ing dou'u almost to his ankles, a kind of necklace, an amjanga or belt round his 
waist, and high boots. In the third iiiche is Brahma with a single bearded head and 
four hands. Two of these hold a rosary and a book, the others rest on the heads of Iiis 
attendants. The first niche on the north wall contains Narasimha ; the second — 
the principal niche — Mahishasuramardinl ; the third, Lakshmi, but with lier hands 
broken off ; tbe fourth Yanina, and the fifth, Vishnu. The hall as well as the porch 
is roofless, but the spire of the shrine, excepting the finial, is well preserved. 

TJiere can be no doubt that at some later period this temple, or at any rate its Iiall 
was rebuilt. This may be seen from the mixed character of the podium on the jiortli 
«idc. Even a cursory inspection forces the conclusion upon us tliat in all lilvclihood 
the whole of the podium was originally a carved one like the terraces of the previ- 
•oiis temples and that the larger portion of the jiresent podium, which is built of plain 
dressed stones, was put up later (Plate XLII a\ Similarly, the two pillars in the 
north-west and south-west corners seem to have been tampered until. That the upper 
jiortions of these are not original work is evident from the joints that may lie clearly 
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seeuand from tho dilferont colour of the stoue out of which they arc carved. I have 
already stated that this is perhaj^s the most magnificent of all the Osin temples, and 
that it owes its striking character ia a large nicasiu’c to the two fall coliunns of the 
porch. But though a gem of its kind, it has suffered most from vandalism. This is 
mainly clue to its close ncighhoiirliood to the residence of tlic local JagTnlar, wlio has 
appropriated it for his i)rivate purposes. I found liis camels tethered to various parts 
of the huilding. A huge log was placed on the highest step of the stair-case to the 
sabhcmmidapd to j)revcnt cattle from entering it. Tlie sanctum is utilised for the 
storing of fodder, and the doorway is huilt up for two-thirds of its height with stones 
to prevent the intrusion of cattle. 

Close hy and to the north-west of this tcmjdo is anotlicr which is the only old 
temple dedicated to §iva that I found at Osia. Tiic basement of the shrine and the pil- 
lars of the sahhamandapa are silted up, and buried in sand. Of the ball nothing now 
survives beyond seven pillars. The lintel of the shrine door is broken uj) into five 
projecting niches. The central one of these is occupied by Siva, who is flauked by 
Brahma and Vishnu on the immediate riglit and left. The exterior of the shrine is 
plain oxccx:)t for three niches which arc now empty. Part of the silchava on the west 
is destroyed. The rest is well preserved excepting the Judasa which is gone. 

We now come to the ninth temple, that of Pipla-devi (Plate XLII b). It faces 

the north and consists of a shrine and a 
hall, each provided with a porch. The 
sahh(ima}jd(tj)a is rather elongated, and the 
loAver portion of it is covered hy a jilaiu 
.screen-wall holding a marginal scat all 
roiuid and cron iied with orna mental ele- 
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jihaut heads jutting out. The pillars of 
the hall and outer porch arc plain. But 
tliis deficiency is more than made up by 
the pillars and pilasters of the inner porch, 
wliicli arc massive and profmely carved 
(Plate ALI h). They irant tlic finish 
which never appears to have been given 
ns is clear from the chisel marks on the 
lower ])nrt of the slinft On the lintel of 
Ihe shrine door figures Gariuja, holding 
j,. , the tails of the serpents. Above arc tho 

^ ^aropv(dt((, Tirsidc the shrine, are three 

r \ ' \J':: almost lifc-sij'.c images placed on a dais. 

I ^ ’ The central one is that of Wahhhasura* 

■ mardini, worshijipcd hy the villagers as 

Pip]a*de\i. On her proper right is Kubera 
1) and oil licr left is GanejU. 
Tlio principal niches on the (‘xtorior of the shrine contain Gajalaksliml and 
llaliisliasiu-iinarclinl ou iho west and I'asl faces respectively. Tlic principal iiicho 
in the back wall {i.c., on the south) is cmiity. llul tliere can he little doiiht that 
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it originally contained tlie image of the goddess seated on a lion-throne which is now 
lying in the hall. The roof of the hall has completely disappeared, and the Hlchara 
•of the shrine is all but gone. 

The next temple that deserves notice is the celebrated Jaina temple, referred to 
ill the BQtndu and Jaina accounts (Plate XL h). It is dedicated to Mahavira, the last 
Tirthariihara, and is situated on the western outskirts of the village. It faces the north, 
and stands within a walled enclosure. The original flight of steps in front is now buried 
underground, and the Jagirdar, so I am told, does not allow the temple authorities to 
unearth them, although they are willing to do so at their own expense. The temple 
•consists of a sanctum, a closed hall and an open porch. Immediately in front of this 
porch is a tor ana or ornamental arch (Plate XLIII a). On the middle eight-sided 
portion of each of its two pillars are carved eight Tirtharhkaras seated on 2^cidmdscinas 
in niches. The lower part of the pillar is square in section with recessed corners and 
lias four figures of Tirthaihkaras standing in the Myotsarga attitude, and, beneath, four 
occupying lotus seats. Just where the square form of the shaft changes into the eight- 
sided form a short inscription is engraved, It hears the date Sam. 1075 AsJiddlia 
sicdi 10 AdUya-vare SmtUnalcshatre^ and mentions that the gate was constructed by 
two individuals, Avhose names unfortunately cannot be made out. There is a second 
porch known as ndl-manda]}cu Such a porch which is commonly found in early Jaina 
temples is so called because it is erected over a stair-case [iidV) leading into the 
interior of the temple. The stair-case in the present case, as stated above, is now 
•concealed undergrouucL Inside this porch, near the north-east corner, is an inscribed 
slab of marble built into a niche. The inscription consists of twenty-eight lines, 
but is much mutilated. It begins by invoking the blessings of the first Tirthamkara 
Rishahhanatha, the son of Nabhi, and of the last Tirtharhkara Vira, the son of 
Siddhaitha. Then it is stated that Eama, the destroyer of Eavana, had a hrotlier, 
named Lakshmana, who did the duties of his doorkeeper {jjrattlidra)^ and hence 
arose from the latter the Pratihara dyllast 5 ^ In this dynasty there was a king named 
Vatsaraja. In his kingdom was situated the extensive city of tTke^a, i.e„ Osia, and 
in the heart of this city stood the temple of Mahavira. So far the contents of the 
inscription are clear, but from the remaining mutilated portion we can glean only two 
things as certain. The first is that ' this evidently \]iq Tidl-mancjapa, in 

which the inscription is found, had fallen into disrepair, and, at the request of the 
temple committee (goslithi) a merchant called Jindaka renovated it. Secondly, the 
(late of this renovation is the 3rd day of the bright half of Phalguna of the Yikrama 
year 1013. The temple thus existed during the reign of Vatsaraja, who belonged to 
the Pratihara dynasty, and flourished about A.I). 770-800 ; and its m\-mandaj)a 
was rebuilt in the Vikrama year 1013(=A.D. 956.) ^ 

The temple is, like most ancient Jaina temj)les, enclosed both at the sides and 
the hack hy a row of subsidiary shrines, which, to judge from their style, are not 
contemporaneous with the temple hut belong to the tenth century. They were 
])rol)ah]y constructed at the time when the ndl-mandajm was repaired hy Jindaka. 
The spire of the temple 1ms obviously been rebuilt with the old materials. I gathered 
Irom the villagers that it was in ruins a hundred years ago, and was rebuilt of the 
fallen pieces. This is also seen from the fact that under the dmaJasara there is a 
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iiuniaii face ou eacli of the four sides, a characteristic found in almost all modern 
temjilcs in Gujarat and Bajputaua. 

We non^ come to the last of the temples at the foot of the hill. It is situated 
n.bout a mile to the north-Aresr of the village. It faces the east, and consists of a 
sanctum, a hall and a porch. The Avhole temple stands on a highly decorated plinth. 
The plinth has given v^ay at the hack and south side of the sanctum. The avails of 
the hall also have collapsed on the south side and at the uoith-v’est corner. The 
centre of the lintel of the shrine door is occupied by Garuda, holding the tails of 
two serpents. Above are the J^ewagraha with femtile musicians. And further 
at the ends are Ganapati and Malie^vari on the proper right and left respectively. 
Inside the sanctum is Vishnu reposing on Sesha {Sesliamyt-j^drdijana)* The out- 
side walls of the shrine contain the effigies of Varaha, Vishnu seated on Gariida, and 
Narasimha in the princi23al niches facing the north, west and south respectively. 
The other niches do not hero, as in other temples, run over the whole length of tlxe 
vertical mouldings. The figures carved in these niches are mostly dancing females. 
We also find the ^ishta<Uk2odl€is^\ch.o are here sculixtured with four hands each. 
Of these, Kubera on the north side holds a cup and a wine-flask in his lower and 
uj)j)er left hands. His lower right hand is broken off and the other right hand 
hears ap 2 )arently a lotus. What is worthy of note is that he is seated ou a bull. 
‘The roof of the hall is gone. The finial and dmalasara of the sj)irc are also gone, 
but its trails remain though some bands thereof liave here and there become loose. 

So far with regard to the temples situated below the hill. Of those on the hill, 
the most celebrated is the temple of Sachiya Mata. It is a sacred place in IMarwar, 
and people even from as far south as Palauimr come here to worship the goddess. It 
is, however, the Osval Jainas, who regard her Avitli ^Jecnliar reverence. They bring 
their children to the tem^fie for tlie tonsure ceremony, and invariably present offer- 
ings to the goddess after the [xerfonnaiice of the marriage jdtes. The worshijxjxers dare 
not jjass the night at Osia after paying their homage to the goddess, for if they 
fio so, they arc sure to be overtaken by some calamity or other. 

The lemj)lc faces the west, and consists of a shrine, a circuinainbulatory ^xa^sage, 
nn asseinhly-hall and a jxorch (Plate XLIV «)• 'Ihe dome of the assenibly-liall is sup- 
ported on eight jnllars octagonally arranged, as we find in structures dating from the 
11th century onwards. Hound about the dome are sixteen brackets with as many 
j’cmalc dancing figures. On llic walls of tlie shrine outside are four niches — what are 
called the three jxrincipal ixiclies and an extra one on tlie south. In the former facing 
the south, east, and north respectively^ arc Cliamnnda, the hag with withered breasts, 
iMaliisliasuramardiui, and Sitala seated on an ass and holding a winnoudng basket 
(.vd? 7 xn) ill two of her hands behind her head. In the fourth niche is a naked image of 
Bhairara. Oxi the 3 iorth-cast corner of the shrine is an inscription, dated Samval 1234 
Ohaitra SneU 10 Guru, n’hich mentions that a liaiikcr {sctdlm) Gayaiiala, of the 
6ho])adanisu family {gdtra) had decorated the sanctum ijamghdgliarct) nnth the images 
-of Chandika, Sitala, Saclicliika, Kshemamkarl and Kslictrapala. Chandika hero re- 
ferred to is ohvioiisly Cliainunda in the niche facing the south. Sitala is no douht the 
goddess installed in the sanctum. Kslicmamkavl thus axxpear.s to ho Mahishasura- 
.mardinl and Kshctrapala is doubtless the nude Bbairava. 
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The basement mouldings of the shrine are undouhteclly old, hut all other Trork is 
of much later age. This is also confirmed hy inscriptions engrayed on pillars which 
show that about the close of the twelfth century many Brahiuana families contii- 
huted money to erect the various portions of the temple. The temple of Sachiya- 

though originally perhaps as old as the Stli centiuy, the time when the Jaina 
temple was built, cannot certainly, as it stands, be placed earlier than the middle 
of the twelfth century. Behind the temple are the ruins of some outhouses. On two 
of the pillaTs of these are engraved two inscriptions of the same import. They are 
dated Samvat 124B Flialgima sttdl 5, and record the gift of her own house, for 
use as a stable for keeping Mahavira’s chariot, by one Sarhpurna-Sravika, daughter 
of Palhiya, daughter-in-law of Bevacharhdra and wife of Ta^odhara. 

Beside and almost touching the temple of Sachiya-mata is another facing the 
west, with a long scibhdma'iida 2 ^ci (Plate SLIII J), The pillars of the porch in front 
of the shrine are carved, hut those of the sdbhmiiandapa arc j)lain, and are of the same 
type as those of the temple of Pipla-clevi below. The door of the shrine also is of the 
same style as of those below, but here immediately above Garuda holding the tails of 
serpents are only seven of the Namgraho^ the first and last, viz,y Stirya and Sani, being 
clearly indicated by lotus flowers and by a beard respectively. Another peculiarity 
is that the pilasters projecting from the sides of the shrine door are caiwed with 
figui’cs of warriors and not with female dancers as is usually the case. Above the 
warriors figure Sarhkarshana-Balarama andYasudeva-Vishnu on the proper right 
and left respectively. In the ceiling of the shrine j)orch are represented, amidst the 
coils of serpents, two j^ersons, one male jflaying on a bamboo flute and the other 
female holding a lotus and looking at him. They cannot be IS^aga figures as their 
heads arc not canopied by hoods. Can they lie Krishna and Eadha ? The’principal 
niche on the north outside wall of the shrine is einptj^, hut those facing the south and 
east are occupied by Gane^a and Surya respectively. It deserves to be noticed that 
Temple No. 7 below the hill has figures of Yasudeva and Samkarshana on the shilnc 
pilasters, whilst Ganapati and Suiya arc placed in the south and back principal niches 
on the exterior. The north niche in |;the latter case holds an image of Mahishasm*a- 
maidini, who must have similarly been figured in the empty niche here. Of the 
remaining figures on Ihc exteiior, we have one of ArdlianarlSvara on the north side. 
It has four hands, one of the male half and one of the female half being broken off. 
The remaining hand of the male half holds a trident, and of the female, a mirror. 
On the male side below in the corner is Nandi. On the east waE is a singular figure, 
seated, wiih two hands, one above the oiher and placed between the soles of the feet 
and with the head canopied by a seven-hooded cobra. On the palm of the upi^er 
hand is a lotus mark. 

On the proper left of the temple just desetihed is a shrine facing the north. On 
the lintel over the entrance to the sanctum is, in the centre, Yishnu seated on Garuda, 
and on his proper riglit are Ganapati and three of the Sapta-mdtri or Seven Divine 
Mothers, and on his left tlie remaining four oftlie latter. Above, on the frieze, are the 
Navagralia, and on the right of Suiya is a god, seated with four bauds, two placed one 
above the other on the feet and the other two holding a snake which is wound round 
his neck. On the left of Ketu is a female suckling a child. On the projecting 
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pilasters of the shrine are two males, that on the proper right is Chandra as indicated 
by the crescent, and the other iirddentifiaWe. The exterior of the shrine holds 
Varaha, KTarasimha and Lakshml-Narayana in the principal niches on the cast^ south 
and west faces respeetteely. On the east wall is a curious figure in which the 
images of Vishnu, Siva, Brahma and Surya are blended. It has three heads, the 
central wearing a coronet and the side ones matted hair. It wears hoots. It 
originally had eight hands, which are now all broken off hut the objects held in the 
uj)per hands can he seen. They arc a lotus and a trident on the proper right and a 
lotus and a discus on the left. On the right side of its feet are a small standing 
figure, and Nandi and the swan, the vehicles of Sira and Brahma, and on the left, two 
standing figures with a horse between them. 

On the proper right side of the tem^yie of Sachiya-Mata are two shrines facing 
the south. They are almost exactly alike. Abore the lintel in the centre is Vishnu 
and at the ends to his proper right and left are Brahma and Siva, The intervening 
spaces are filled with the Navagraha and other figures, including two horse-faced ones 
which no doubt represent the Hayagriva avatar a of Vishnu. The pillars of the 
porches are of a late pot-and-foliage type, apparently of about the 11th century. 
The exteriors of the sancta hold Lakshml-Narayana, Varaha and Narasimha, in the 
principal niches on the east, north and west. Of the remaining figures, one on 
the east wall is noteworthy as in it Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Surya are combined, as 
referred to in the description of the preceding temple. On the north wall is Kuhera 
with four hands, two of them holding a money bag round bis neck. He Las here a 
ram for his vehicle. On the west wall, Nirriti is sculptured nude and with a snake round 
his waist. He hasfoiw hands, bearing a sword, thunderbolt, a cup and a humau skull. 

There are a few more shrines round about, both on the hill and below it, hut being 
of no particular interest they are not described here. Our gain both from the 
architectural and iconographic points of view is not inconsiderable. The temples of 
Osia may be classified under three heads : (1) those which were constructed in the 
8th and 9th centuries, (2) those which were erected in the llth and (3) those which 
wei’e built or rather rebuilt in the 13th century. Nearly all the temxfies situated be- 
low the hill are of the first kind. The style of these fanes closely resembles that of the 
temples found at Eran and Patharl in the Central Provinces and Chitorgadh, Am ram 
and Jlialrapatan in Bajputana, especially with regard to the following three mem- 
bers; (1) pillars, (2) door-finmes and (3) spires. By far the best and earliest pillars 
found at Osia are from the porch of the Jaina temple (Plate Xlilll Z>). The fluted 
sqiuare cushion caps of these are found in the cave temples. So also is the ornamental 
vase vnth the heavy scrolls of richly carved foliage escaping from its mouth at the 
fotu' corners of the pillars, fortunately wc have got a date fixed for the temple, 
which, as the inscription tells us, exist d in the time of Vatsaraja who belonged to the 
imperial Pratihira dynasty and flourished about A. H. 770-800. The pillars may, 
therefore, be safely refciTcd to the last quarter of the Sth ccntuiy. This agrees mth 
what Cunningham says mih regard to the portico pillars of a Vaishnava temxffc at 
Eran, which according to him is more modern by at least two or three centuries than 
the Boar temxfic,”' The Boar tem]ile has to be referred to about 500 A/D., and the 
~ ' » “k. kT oi X, ” 
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Vaishnara temple is tliiis brought down to the 8th century. The shafts of these- 
pillars are in some cases round with sixteen flutings as in the present instance or arc* 
left plain and square (Plate XLIII). Sometimes, however, we notice a free 
use of the K^rtimziHa ornament with bells and chains hanging doivii the shafts, H’c 
have only a few instances in the case of Osia temples, though they are by no means 
imcommon elseivhere. Sometimes the central parts of the sides of these square shafts 
are carved into floral hands. Pillars of this pattern may he seen in Temple No. T 
and exist also in the temple of Kalika Mata in Chitorgadh. This last temple is 
perhaps the earliest of all the structines of this style, Avhosc beams and pillars arc- 
heavier and more massive than those of others, and remind one very much of the 
Kailasa and Indrasablia at Elora. A further development of this style of columns 
is shoM'n by the two pillars and pilasters of the shrine porch of the Pipla-devi temple. 
I have already stated that these have not received their last finish as is quite clear 
from the chisel marks left on the shafts and bases. Their later age is no doubt inch- . 
cated by the three recessed corners, u’hich came in/o rogue in later times. These- 
pillars, however, cannot he much later ; for they are certainty almost exactly like 
the pillars of the Jagesvara temple at Sadadl in Godrad of the Jodhpur State and may 
be even a little earlier,^ The inscriptions engraved on the latter show that they be- 
longed originally to a temple in Nadol built by Lakshmana, who was the founder of 
the ’Marwar branch of the Chahamanas and who lived circa 982 A.D. The jnllars- 
of the Pipla'devl may consequently he assigned to the beginning of the 10th century 
at the latest. 

The characteristics of the door-frames of this period may now he noted. The 
first point that attracts attention is that very often on the innermost and sometimes 
on the second mouldings we find Naga figures with hands folded, their snake tails 
follow the sides and the lintel, in the centre of which a Garuda is found who liolds 
the ends and who sometimes carries a figme of Yishnu. Another moulding is broken 
up into a number of panels usually containing pairs of lovers. To tlie right and left 
at the lower corners of the doorway inA'ariably stand the two figures of Gahga and 
T’amiiiia, — the former on her crocodile and the latter on her tortoise. In the cai’c- 
tcinplcs these gotldesscs arc generally sculptured at the top of the door jambs, but in 
later times, fc., from the Ytli to the lOth century they came to be figured at the bot- 
tom. After the 10th century they almost entirely disa 2 q)ear. These characteristics 
of the door-frame are always found in combination with tlic style of jnllars just des- 
cribed. They arc met aaIHi in temjdGS not only in llajjmtana, hut also in Central 
India and the Central Provinces. 

ciy little need be said AA'ith resj^eet to the sjiires of the Osia temples, hocaiise 

there exists hardly any temple of this lAeriod anywhere else, which has its sju re pre- 
served. Those of the Osia temples assume the earlier form of the Gujarat S 2 )iro, and 
represent a transition type betMuen those of Bhuvauesvar and those of the Chnlnkyan 
(Solanki) i)criod. 

The Avork of this period is hold, deep and Augorous, shoAAing great confidence of 
touch, contrasting faA'Ourably with the Avork of the llili ccntiuy and after, Arhen it 
is shalloAv, lacking in vigour, and often juirposolc.^^s in design. The pot-and^foli agc style 

* Pi'onrcss Jicpnrt A. S., Wcf^tcrn Ci>c/c for 1008, p. 67. 
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of pillars is not extinct till ilie lltli or even the 12th centiiiy. But then the capitals 
become conventionalised, and no longer present a realistic appearance. Besides, the 
carving is neither deep nor crisp, and such pillars are gcnerallv short and rest on the 
marginal stone benches of the halls and porches. This style is represented by the two pil“ 
lars which stand immediately over the entrance of the 7idJ-‘ma)j(iapa of the Jaina tcinj^le 
and in those of the subsidiary shrines round this and the Sachiya-mata temple. Pillars 
of this pattern may be notice lin the celebrated temple of ^loclhera in north Guja- 
rat, which has been assigned by Dr, Burgess to the early part of the llth century.^ 
The long pillars of this period are represented by the columns of the toram, which 
stands in front of the J aina temple. This is indicated not only by the date Y. E. 1075 
(=A.D. lOiS) incised on it, but also by its style, which closely resembles that of the 
long pillars of the sahhdmanda pa of the ^Modliera temple just referred to, and also of 
A^imala-Sa's temple on Mount Abu. Yimala-Sa, we know, was a il and and yah a of the 
Chaulukya sovereign Bhima I., anti he constructed the temple in Y. E. 10SS= A.D, 
1031. A similar change is observable in the shrine door of this period. The mouldings 
of the door jambs in old times were almost always in the same level, but from the 
lltli century onwards we notice that the central moulding often projects. The god- 
desses Ganga and Yamuna are conspicuous by their al^sence ; and so also the folds of 
serpents on the door jambs. The pairs of lovers are now replaced by gods and god- 
desses in the panels. All these characteristics may be found at Osia also in the doors 
of the subsidiary slmnes of the Jaiua and Saciiiya-mata temples and elsewhere such 
askfodhera, Mount Abu and wherever temples of this period have survived. 

The gain to our Iconographic kuo^Yledge may now be ])riefly summed up. Most 
of the temples, as wo have seen, are Yaishnava. But it is curious that there is not 
a single temple extant at Osia where the ten incarnations of Yishnii are sciil^itured 
on the door sides or any part of the temple as we find them at Sirpur and other an- 
cient sites. We do, however, find some of the incarnations carved on the outside 
walls of the shrine or the terraces. They are Yaraha, Narasimha, Trivikrama, Krish- 
na- Balarama and Buddha. This last is important, for it enables us to assert, as I 
have said above, that Buddha had been included in the Brahmanic pantheon as early 
as the 9th century. The Yamaua acatOra has iu no temple here been figured as a 
single dwarf with an umbrella as we sec it elsewhere, but is always represented by 
his further development of Trivikrama. In this connection it is of groat interest that 
here the images of even Krishna and Balarama are met with. There can be no 
doubt about the latter’s idcutificatiou as he holds Ms characteristic attributes, 'clz., 
tlic ploughshare and the club. His head also is canopied by a five-hooded serpent. 
This is quite in keeping with the mythological belief that regards him as an incarna- 
tion of Sesha. Balarama appears twice on the projecting pilasters of the shrines— 
once in Temple No. 7 and again in the temple close beside Sachiya-mata. On one pilas- 
ter Balarama is sculptured, and on tlie other a deity with four liaiids hearing a conch, 
discus, mace and lotus. Ordiiiarily this last would Iiavc been called Yishnu, hut 
as he is placed in conjunction v itli Balarama, ho must ])c identified with Yasiidera- 
Krishna. Tlicre arc no other traces of Kiishiia at Osia, l^ut in the porch ceiling of 
the temple close beside Sachiya-mata just referred to there arc carved two figures 

^ Avch. Sittrv. ir csi JjK?., Vol. IX, p. SI t.nd Plate VII, 
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■\rhicli ai)pear to be Kriskna and Eadlia. If mj conjecture is correct, this TOuld be 
-an interesting fact. Another incarnation of Vishnu, -which, howeyer, is not included 
in the famous ten, is Hayagrira, -n’Mch is found on tlie door lintels of the two 
sister shrines on the proper right side of Sacliiya-mata’s temj)le. • These shrines 
howerer, cannot he earlier than the llth century. 

There is only one temple which appears to have been dedicated to ^iva. This 
I infer only from tlie fact that he occupies the -place of honour on tlie door of the 
shrine. On the door lintels of Vaishnava shrines he is alwaj^sjAaced on the proper 
left of Vishnu. Except as Ardhanarl^yarca and as lia, the guardian of ^the north-east 
•direction, he does not ap2)ear on the outside walls of the shrines under any form. 
And this image of Ardhaiiari^rara is caryed only in the temple near Sachiya-niata’s. 
But the scene of Siva’s marriage with Paryati is found sculptured in a subsidiary 
shrine of Temple Ko. 2 . This scul2:)ture is, as stated above, as rare as ancient. The 
tliird god of the Hindu triad is Brahma, who figures both on the doors and outside 
walls of the shrines. Brahma is here always represented nitli one licad and with or 
without beard. There is hardly an ancient Hindu temjfie at Osia which has not the 
Namgraha carved on the frieze of the shrine doors. The first of tliese, 
Suryta, lias no less than two temples dedicated to liim, if tlie image in the 
central niche of the back wall is to lie taken as a criterion. One son of Sfirya 
is Saiii, who occupies a jfiace in the 2 ^avagralia sculjitures only. Another is Bevanta, 
who, curiously enough, is no less than three times figured, twice on the sulisidiaiy 
shrines of Tem^iles Nos. I and II and once in Tcmjile No. VII itself . The second 
member of the Namtgraha is Chandra, the Moon, who also appears not only on the 
exteriors of central and subsidiary shrines, but also on the jirojecting pilasters of the 
shrines. He is shown in one case as su 2 ipovted by tAvo birds and not bj" ten horses 
Avhich are his true vdhanu. I have nowhere else except at Osia met Ai’ith any 
image of Chandra. 

The jirincipal deities of the Brahmanic jiantlicon arc Brahma, vSiA’a, Vishnu and 
Sdrya. Brahmanism nCA'or regards them as distinct entities, hut often unites two or 
more into one form. The TrimivH or Triad consisting of the first tlirce gods is too 
wcll-knoAvn to require any mention. Sometimes Vishnu and Siva alone arc conjoined 
into Avhat is knoA\m as Harihara, many of Avhose images have been found at Osia, as 
will have been seen from the above descr^Ation of the tem2fies. In fact, Temples 
Nos. I and II seem to bavc been dedicated to this Harihara, as his imago is found 
in tlio 2)rinci2ial niche of Ihe back Avail. Sometimes, lioAA-eA'cr, those four gods, txz.. 
Brahma, Sh^a, \islinu and Suiya. arc blended into one. Such images arc found in 
later times only. At any rate they liavc not yet been traced in temples prior 
to the lltli centmy. We find them actually sculptured in the shrines round about 
Saebiya-mata’s Icmific and in many other temples at sucli ifiaccs as Hilmal in north 
Gujarat, Bliavfil in the Jddlipur State and so forth. 

Tlic AsJifa-dxl'pfVas uoav remain to lie considered. In the old tcm2fics tlicy are 
Topresonted Avith only two hands, ])ut in the later, Avith four. The VAlhciuafx of 
ilicso Pi agents of tlie Quarters arc not fixed. Ninfti is once {Temple No. T) given 
the hor.^c as his z'dhaua and not the man. Similarly, Vaiaina once a2Apcars Avith the 
]K»acock and not the crocodile as his vehicle. But the grcate.sl. confusion is observable 
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M'itlx regard to tlie Ddliaiia of Kubera. His true vdliana appears to be the man, as is 
clear from his epithet Nara-vdliana and he is undoubtedly sculptured in Temple 2^o. I 
with the man by his side and in Temples Nos. 2 and 6 as on a platform upheld by 
the man. In Temple No. 10, however, he has the bull beside him. And in the sister 
shrines on the proper right of Sachiya-mata^s temple his vdhnna is shoAvn to be the 
ram. In no less than three other temples in Hajputanaj Eubera is represented with 
the ram as his vdliana^ Here Kubera appears only as the guardian of the North Quar- 
ter. Blithe is also the god of riches, and what is worthy of note in this connection is 
the prominence given to him, as god of riches, as he is figured not only here hut else- 
where with Ganeia, the god of good luck, on the lintels of the shrine doors 
Temples Nos. I and II) in the interior of the sancta {e.g.. Temple of Pipla-dcvi) on 
the outer walls of the shrine {e.g,, shrine between Temples Nos, III and IV) and on 
the front walls of the raised terraces on which the temples stand. At Sakrai in 
Sekhavatl, Jaipur State, an inscription dated V. E. 879 (=A.I), 822) has been foimd, 
the initial portion of which is an invocation of the blessings of three divinities, 
Gane^a. Chandika and Kubera. What is worthy of note is that Chandika is here 
placed between Gane^a and Kubera. This reminds one of the figures on the pedestal 
in the shrine of Pipla-devi^s temple at Osia, of which the central figure is that of 
Mahishasuramardini, a form of Chandika, flanked by Kubera and Ganapati. 


H. B. Bhakdakkau. 



EPIGRAPHY.' 




D UUII^G the period under review three parts of the Epigmplim huUm were 
issued, viz.^ Parts IV, V and VI of Volume IX. In his article entitled Three 
Early Brahmi inscriptions ” Professor Lllders has published : — (1) an epigraph of the 
Kushana king Kanishka dated in the year 10 ; (2) another of Vasii[shka]^ of the same 
family dated in the year 74 ; and (3) one of the time of the MaJidhsliatrapa Somdasa. 
The lirst is inscribed on the lower half of a sculptured stone preserved in one of the 
cases of the northern galleiy of the British Museum/^ The sculptui-e at the top 
of the stone bears tv'o figures, male and female, sitting on a bencli. Tlie conclud- 
ing words of the inscription seem to refer to tlie temple of a goddess. Professoj* 
Lllders, therefore, thinks it very probable lhat the sculj)ture 3’epresents a Xaga and 
Nagh That there were temples in Xorihern India for the worship of ser 2 )ents 
during the Kushana period is borne out by two Mathura inscriptions which mention 
the temple [Htlima) of the Xagendra Dadhikarna and a servant at the temjde of the 
same Dadhikarua. 

The late Professor Kielhorn has edited the Mount Abu A^iuiala temple inscrip- 
tion. The chief point of interest in it is the statement that the temple had been 
founded in the Vikrama year 1088 (about A.D. 1031) hy a certain Vimala, who had 
been appointed dandapati at Arbiula Mount Abh) by theOhanlukyaBhimadeA'a 
I. A number of other inscriptions of IMonnt Abu are briefly reviewed at the begin- 
ning of the article. Professor Kielhorn^s labours for South- Indian chronology con- 
clude noth two articles, one on the dates of Ghola kings and the other on those of 
the Pandyas. IVith his usual passion for doing to perfection whatever he imder- 
took, he has also furnished a summary of his researches into Chola and Paiidya 
chronology 

The Patlnii pillar inscription of Parabala edited by the same scholar reveals 
the existence, in the second half of the 9th century A.B., of a Eashtraku|a 
family in a portion of Central India. Parabala’s father Karkaraja is said 
to have defeated a long named Nagavaloka, while the elder brother of 

Some of the most impoxiant epigraphical /liscoveries matle in 190S-09 Imve been noticed above undei Explota 
lion and Eosearoli. 

XtTi'mains uncertain whether ihenamc of the hiiig in this inscription is Vujusbha or Vasudeva. 
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Kavkavaja’s father clalnvi t-j haYo taken i^ossession of the Lata kingdom 
-after defeating the Karna .''^. Tin oilier articles of Professor Kielhorn relate to the 
Ealaghat plates of the ^Yi’iac.ikn. Idng Prithivishena II, and the Orissa plates of 
Yidyadharal)hanjaclera . 

Mr. Bhandark a* has edited the Yasantgadh inscription of Yarmalata, dated 
[Yikranm-jSamvat 6::5. This Yarmalata has been identified by Professor 

Kielhorn with his namusevko mentivonod in some of the manuscripts of the Sanskrit 
poem Sihqyalavaclha as the k*ng under whom iMagha’s grandfather SuprabhadGra is 
-said to liaA^e held the office ut priure minister. The Sanskrit poet Magha would thus 
belong to about the beginiiiu;}; of ihe Sth century A.L. In tbe Daulatab ad plates of 
Sankaragana, dated Saka-SariivrJ 711, Mr. Bhandarkar finds that a portion of the in- 
scription has been forged by Lering tbe plates and beating in the letters originally 
-engraved,’' The donor Rarn_iT.:i-\ aluka SrhSankaraganaraja was the son of ^ri- 
Nanna, the paternal iiiiclo of tl c RashU^akiita king (Dhiaiva') Nirupama, 

Of the Prafiharas, thro 3 records are published by Mr. Bhandarkar, two of 
Kakkuka (Sarhvat 918) anl one of Kagabhattadeva (Sahivat 872). One of the 
former is interesting, as it iuiori as us that the village of Ruhimsakupaka (Ghatiyaia) 
had formerly become unsafe ou accoimt of the Abhiras, whose predatory instincts are 
not quite extinct even to the [u e^ent day. The village seems to have been deserted 
on this account but it was ro-paopled by Kakkuka by inducing men of the three 
principal castes to come and reside there, after he had defeated and ousted the Ahirs- 

Pandit Hira Lai's coniributions ilirow consideral)lc light on the history of 
Bastar in the Central Provinces and the adjacent country about which almost 
nothing was hitherto known. His researches have disclosed the existence of a 
branch of the Kagas ruling over Bastar, and he has also located the province named 
ChakrakOta (Sakkara-koUam in Tamil inscriptions) which the Clxolas of Tanjorc 
•claim to have subdued. Of klaha-Sudeva of S^arabhapura, two copper plates are 
published, one from Kliariar, in the Raipur District, by Dr. Konow and the other 
from Sarangarli, in the Chhattisgaih Division of the Central Provinces, by Pandit 
Hira Lai. Of the Sumavamsi kings of Kakaha, Pandit Hira Lai publishes two 
-copper-plates and a stone inscription. He thinks there can be little doubt that the 
family owed allegiance probably to the Haihayas of Soiitli Kosala, as the use of the 
Kalaclmri era in two of the records would indicate. 

Air. K. B. Pathak has published the Kendur pfiates, dated in Saka-Sariivat 672 
• of the Y^'estern Chalukya king Kirtivavman II., the historical portion of which is 
ahnost identical xvith that of thcYakkalcri plates of the same king critically edited by 
Professor Kielhorn. Professor Hultzsch has republished with a collotype ifiatc the 
Tirumalai rock inscription of the Chola king Rajendra-Cliela I. (A.D. 1012-12), 
whoso extensive conquests are described in the historical introduction xntli which 
the inscription opens. In his paper on the Amiiakoiida inscription of the Kakaiiya 
king Prola (A.D. 1117), Krishna Sastri has discussed the origin of the family 
and the conquests of Prola. Air. Sewell has contributed a note on .Bhujabala Malia- 
rava, Air. Gopinaiha Bao an article on the Afamballi of the Ycnadu king 

‘Srivtallavangodai (A.D. 073) and Air. B. D. Banerji a paper on the Patiakclla grant 
-of Sivaraja (Gupta-Sarhvat 283). 
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Dul'ing tlie year under review, three more natural caverns with roch-ent beds* 
and Bralimi inscriptions ivere discovered in the hills at Tirupparahgunram, Alagar-^ 
nialai and Kunnakkudi in the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. The first 
two also hear later J aina sculptures and inscriptions. These rock-cut licds and Brahmi 
inscrij)tions are, in all probability, Buddhist monuments, though no unmistakable 
traces of that creed have so far been found in any of the caverns of the Tamil country. 

Mr. Rea has found a gold coin of the Gupta king Samudragupta during his 
excavations at Sahkaram in the Vizagapatam District and Dr. Yogel a broken stone- 
image (said to have come from Eanauj) at Parukhahad with a votive inscription i]i 
the Gupta alphabet. 

Dr. Bloch mentions an inscription in cliaracters of the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
on the coping stone of the ancient railing at Bodh-Gaya. It refers to the fact of 
the plaster and painting {sudlict-lepya) over the temple having been restored and to- 
the vajrdsana gandliaktitl as a building separate from the temple {vvdmda). The 
former term perhaps refers to some shrine near the temple M'hich contained an 
image of Vajrasana {i.e„ Buddha).^ 

Among the inscriptions preserved in the Ajmer Museum is a stone originally 
found at Samoli in the Bhuxnat District, Mewar. It is dated in [Vikrama-Saihvat] 
703^-A. D. 64i6 and belongs to the reign of ^iladitya, who is identical with Sila, one- 
of the earliest Guhila kings. Two records of the Paramaras have been newly acquired 
for the Ajmer Museum, one belonging to Chamundaraja and the other to his son 
Yijayaraja. The former is undated, but an inscription from Arthuna noticed by the 
late Professor Kielhorn and belonging to the reign of Chamundaraja is dated in 
Yikrama-Saniyat 1136. The date of Yijayaraja is Yikrama-Sarhvat 1166. 

According to local traditions, the fort at J alor in Southern Mar war vns first built 
Ixy the Paramaras, and the town afterwards became the capital of the Chohan kings. 
The earhest inscription found in Jalor is that of a Paramara king named Yisala 
dated Samvat 1174^. Here we are told that Mallaradevi, queen of Yisala, presented 
a golden cupola to the temple of Sindhurajesvara. The names of six j)redecessoi*s. 
of Yisala are also given, and it may therefore be presumed that the Paramara family 
held sway over Jalor from about 997 A.D. 

Two inscriptions of the time of the Ohaululvya king Kumarapala hare been 
found by Mr. Bbandarkar, one at Fadlai and the other at Jalor in the 
Jodhpur State. In the arsenal {td^Midna) at Jalor which was originally 
a mosque built from materials obtained by demolishing Hindu and Jaina 
temples, is an epigraph which refers to a temple of Parsranatha under the 
name Kuvara-vihara. The temple was built in Yikrama-Samvat J221 by the 
Chaulukya sovereign Kumarapala, who was enliglitened by Sri-Hemasuri on the 
fort of Karhchanagiri belonging to Jabalipnra (Jalor). The only old portions of this 
temple now left are the outside walls of the shrine. Mr. Bbandarkar thinks they are 
certainly of the Solanki jieriod and could veiy well have been built in the time of 
Kumarapala. The temple was evidently desecrated at a later period and the- 
sculptures carried off to build the mosque. Subsequently it was rebuilt and dedicated 
to Mahavara about Samvat 1681, during the time of the Maharaja Sii-Gajasiihhaji 


<y. bencatli p. 145 . 
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'Of the Mathod faniily and Surasiiiiglia lineage, by JayamalajiS wlio Avas an Osval 
TMtmoyat. It is worthy of note here that the chronicle hnoAvn as 
Jcliydt Aras composed by Nainasl, son of Jayamalajl. The Nacllal inscription 
mentioned aboA^'e fiirnislies the latest date for Kuiiiarapala, viz,^ Vikraina-SaaiA^at 
1228j the earliest date of his successor Ajayapala^ z? 22 ., 1229 being furnished l)y an 
Udaypm* epigraph. 

As in preAuons years, Mr. Ehandarkar’s tour in Eajputana lias resulted in the 
•discoA^ery of some interesting Chahainana inscriptions. In the Suraj Pol or 
“ GateAAny of the Sun ” at Naclol which is said to liaA^e been built by PaA’ Laklian is 
4x much defaced inscription on Avhich the date 1039 and the name Laslia(Idia)na can 
he just made out. According to other Chahainana records, the founder of the j\Iar\A'ar 
branch of the Chahamanas Avas Lakshmana, ^y]xo was the son of Yakpatiraja of 
“Sakambliari, At Auwa in the Jodhpur State is the temple of Kame^A^ara AA'hich may 
lie assigned to the 9th centiuy A.E. The temple is locally noted for the clidndi 
or self-immolation of the Charans Avhich took place in Yila’ama-SamA'at 16I3=A.D. 
1586. The earliest inscription found in the sablidmandapa of this temple records a 
gift by the Sonigara jn-ince Jindrapala, son of Anahila, in SarhA'at 1132. Eor his son 
JojaladoA^a AA^e haA'e the date SarfiA^at 1147, and Eayapala is represented by seA eral 
inscriptions ranging in date from SarhA^at 1189 to 1202. Tavo of them from Nadol 
•deseiwe to l)e mentioned. One dated SarhA’'at 1198 registers an agreement taken from 
16 hrahmanas of Phalop, about 4 miles south of Nadol (tAA*o from each of the 8 
or wards of Phalop). The agreement was to the effect that if anything Avas lost 
belonging to a bhat, bhattaputra, dauA'ilrika, mendicant or A^aujar, AAhile passing by 
Phalop, the 16 brahmanas Avere to trace the property or make good the loss. If it 
AA^as lost in any particular AA’-ard, the l)rahmanas responsible for that Avard AA'erc to 
make the recompense. The second, dated in SaniA^at 1200, reports tliat a certain 
chief (ranaka) Bhauana belonging to the Karnata country freed the dancing girls of 
UsajAa-pattana from tlie tax called demebaudha, Eayapala’s sons by Amnaldcri 
AA^ere Eudra]Aala and Amritapala. SeA’cval inscriptions of Kelliana haA’c been found 
A\ith dates ranging from Sam Ant 1220 to 1236. 

It AAns Kirtipala, Avho probably reigned betAveen Sariivat 1236 and 1239, that re- 
moved the Chahainana capital from Nadol to Jal)alipura, ?.c., Jalor. Appai’ently, 
Kirtipala began the fortifications of Jalor but did not live long enough to complete 
them- His son Samarasiinha is credited in the SCindiia hill inscription Avith the 
building of extensive ramparts on the Kanakacliala, i.e., the fort hill of Jalor. The 
KuAnra-Adhara built during the reign of the Obaulukya Icing HumaraiAala aaus rcl)uilt 
in Yikrama-Samyat 1242 l)y the hhamddvl Ya^oAira in accordance Avith the orders of 
the Maharaja SamarasimhndeA'a of the Chaliamana family. Of Chachigadeva avc 
have an inscription in the arsenal {tbpMldnd) at Jalor dated in Samrat 1323. Afte v 
him came themaMrdjahxda Samantasihiha who aaus reigning at Suvarnagiri in Sariivat 
1353. Jalor contimicd to he the capital of the Chaliamauas until Vikrama-Samvai 
1355= A,P. 1298, Aihen Samantasimha aaus king. Tins date is furnished by an 
inscriiition found at Cholitan aaIucIi refers itself to tlie conjoint reigns of Saman- 

Jayamnllajj set up tlto iinngoof PfldmnpiuMm in .aJnina temple at XSflol, in Saihv.'it'lOSOjflunng tlie reign oi the 
Ufinit Jagtitsiiiiiia. The former ^v.^s residing ot Yodh.ipuuinagnni, i.c. tho citr of Jodlipar. 
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tasirnlia and Ms son ICanbadadcva. Thongli no inscriptions of the latter hare been 
found so there can be no donbt that he was king for a short time at least, as lie 
is twice referred to in the TaiocmJch-i-Finshictlu Jalor was probably occupied by 
the Muhammadans shortly before A.D. 1309, when ICanhadadeva was slain and 
his family put to the sword. The son of Kanhadadeva was Virainadeva, liy whom 
the old Imolien at Jalor is said to have been built. Firemdeu-ki-GhauJu at Jalor 
is nothing but a raised platform nhere Viramadera intended to raise a chhatri. But 
this was never done. Vanavira and bis son Banavira mentioned in a Kadlai inscrip- 
tion of Samvat 1443 were ajiparently later members of the Ohabamana familyd 

The Adbai-dIn-ka-Jbopda mosq[ae at Ajmer was built from materials belonging- 
to a Brabmanical temple. In plan it is not unlike the tbpMkdnd at Jalor. It was* 
in the former mosque that two inscribed tablets (removed to the Lucknow Museum) 
were found containing the two dramas Lalita-Vigraliaraja-ndialva voii^JIaraheli- 
ndtaka. In the nulls of the tivo small stair -cases above the milirab of the mosque 
are two lines of writing which show that the original temple, whose materials were 
utilised for the mosque, bad been built by the Chahamana king Vigraliaraja 
(-Yisaladcn'a) of ^akambhari.^ Of the liana Kumbhakarna, who flourished in the 
15tb centiuy, a few facts htxxe been recorded by Mr. Bbandarkar. An inscription 
from Knmalgadb informs ns that Kumbhakarna set up an image of the god Hanumat. 
He seems to have taken great pains to colleet old inscriptions of bis family in order 
to prepare a relialile genealogical list. Kumbhakarna is also supposed to have Imilfc 
the Mamadeva temple at Kumalgaclb. But Mr. Bbandbarkar thinks it was 
originally a Jaina fane but was afterwards decorated by the Kaua Kumbha 
with Brahma nical images in Vikrama-Saihrat 1515-10= A. L. 1458-59. The Bedi 
near the Bam*pol at Kiimalgadli is also said to have been built by Bana Kii)n])ba, 
j)rol3al)ly in commemoration of the completion of the fort, when be offered a sacrifice. 

A Nadlai inscription of Sarhvat 1557 sets forth the genealogy of the Me war 
dynasty. Of the earlier princes, Siladitya, Gubadatta and Kliummana are men- 
tioned, Of the later, Hamira, Kbetasiba, Lakbajuasiba, Mokala and Kumbba- 
karna are relerred to. The son of the last was Bayamalla, to whose reign the 
inscription l^elongs. Under orders from Pritbviraja, the eldest son of Rayamalla, 
an image of Adinatba was installed in Tikrama-Samvat 1557 (=A.D, 1501). 

The Obaiidellas of Jejabbukti in Bund elkb and are rejiresentedby a coj)j)er-plate 
grant of the reign of Parainardideva dated in Saiiivat 1233. The inscription will be 
published l)y Professor Venis in the JUpif/raphia Imlica, 

Luring the period under review, Mr. Krishna Sastri copied Pallava inscriptions- 
at four villages in the Oliinglepnt District. The rock-cut cave at Pallavaram near - 
Madras contains hlnulas similar to those engraved in the uxB^er cave at Triebinojioly, 
and may be assigned to the Pallava king Mabendravarman I. On the bill at Tiruk- 

* Tlie okl step-wcR caDi^A oiitsMe the hic/ic/'/ at Jrilor is said to have been built during the 

Kanhadadeva. 

^ The Chahamana Viihsaralm, son of Pilpayarit, who is incnticntd with the date Saiiivat 1187 in a Radial 
inscription, is unknown from other records. Dusaladeva, son of Vijayapuia. and Kuha, son of Sonapala, arc rcfciTcd to 
in two Auwu epigraphs. Tlie date of the foianer is Samvat 116S and' that of the latter Saihvat 1*229. The family to 
which the mdJidriiiniUurdja Sumantasihadeva, known from four inscriptions dated Samvat J 258— one fi'om SunderSV 
and the other three h’om Bumnera— cannot he ascertained .at x)resent. 

- Other insenbed fragments found in the mosqneshow that they form part of a praSasti o! the Chaho in ana family » 
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kalukkunram is another monolftliic cave irliich bears a fvaginentaiy inscription of 
Vatapikonda Narasingappotlarasai', i.e. Xarasirhhavavman I. The care was 
probably excavated by liini, or prior to liis reign. In the Kandasvamin temple at 
Tiriij)l)orur arc two pillars on winch are engraved some of the birudas of the Pallara 
king Pajasirnha The Vyaghrapui-isvara temple at Yayalfir has a pillar which bears 
a Pallava inscription. It 02 )ens with the names Brahman, Aiigiras, Briliaspati> 
Saiiiyu, Bharadvaja, Drona, A^vatthaman and Pallava, and then mentions Aioka’ 
PEarigui^ta and Aryavarinan among the ancestors of tlie Pallavas. The names or 
surnames of a number of kings arc then registered without giving their relationship 
to one another. The following is a list of them :{1) Mahendravarman ; (2) Karanda 
(Kalindavarman ? ) ; (3) Yishnugopa ithrice) ; (1) Kumaravishnii (twice) ; (5) Bud- 
dhavarinan (twice) ; (G) Skandavarman (five times) ; (7) Sirnhavarmaii (four times) ; 
(8) Yiravarman ; and (9) Xandivarman. The inscription, in a subsequent passage* 
introduces Simhavishpu and Ihe following names, apparently in regular succession : 
Mahendravavinan (I.), Xarasimhavarman (I.), Maliendravarman (II.) and 
Paramesvaravarnian (I.). His son was Bajasiniha, who also bore the siumamc 
Kshatrasimha It was apparently after the surname of this king that one of the 
shrines in the Shore temple at the Seven Pagodas Avas called Kshatriyasimha-Pallava- 
IsA’ara. 

Tlie Tirupporur and Yayalur pillars do not appear to belong to the temxfies 
where they arc now found. It is, ihereforc, probable that they belonged originally 
to some Pallava temple which has not yet lieeii traced. If this be the case, it would 
add to the number of structural monuments of the Pallava period AA’hich are not many. 

Of the Ganga-Pallavas, three inscrixfiions are re«:istercd, vij:;. one of Yijaya- 
XandiAukramaA^arman, another of Xripatuhgappottaraiyar and a third of Yijaya- 
Aj)arajita. 

Of the early Pandyas, four records have been copied, three l^elongiug 1o 
Maranjadaiyan and the fourth to Yaraguna-Maharaja. Two of the medieval Panclya 
inscriptions are interesting. One of them, dated in the reign of Tribhimanacha- 
kiwartin Hula^ekharadeva, states that the members of the asseml)]y of a certain 
village Avished to pay their respects to their king. Tliey had to raise money for the 
purpose by offering to make certain temple-lands free from assessment in exchange 
for 120 rcceHed from the tenants. Another record of the same reign 

registers an endowment for special offerings at the spot Avhere a man Avas put to 
death by being tied to the leg of a he-buffalo and dragged for his crime of having 
murdered a brahmana. 

In the history of the Cholas there are one or two points to A\'hich attention may 
he druAvn. Tlie interval hetAveen the death of Parantaka I. and the accession of 
Bajaraja I. AA\as occupied apparently by the reigns of six Cho]a kings whose iden- 
tity is discussed at length in tlie eingraifiiical report of the Southern Circle. The 
ldn«*s Avere called Eajakesarfrarmau and Pnrakesarmarman, alternately. 'Wo have 
a fe\r facts Avhich seem to offer a reasonable solution of the difficulties, if they are 
looked at in the jii’oper light. Tn the first xdoce, aac haA*e a successor of Parantaka 
I. named Madiraikonda Bajakesarivarman, another called Sundara'Chola Panm- 
taka II., Avho seems to have been a Bajakesarivarman, a tliird called Parakesari- 
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rarman, ivlio took the head “ of the Pan4y^ ’’ or ‘‘ of Vira-Pandya and a fourth 
known as TJttama-Chola Madhurantaka Parakesarivarman, On the supposition 
that Rajaditya, the eldest son of Parantaka I,, reigned after his father under the 
designation Rajakesarivarman, Mr, Krishna Sastri is obliged to conclude that the 
Chola king who overcame Vira Pandya could not have been Aditya Karikala. 
But we know that Parantaka I. reigned from A, B. 907 for about 46 years.^ The 
battle of Takkolam must have taken place and prince Raj aditya must have been 
killed before A. D, 949-50. Consequently^ it is very unlikely that Rajaditya reigned 
after his father.^ If it is conceded that the Chola prince RajMitya never reigned 
4ifter his father as an independent king, it becomes easy to explain the Chola suc- 
cession in the light of the available facts. As Parantaka I. was a Parakesarivarman, 
his successor Gandar^itya would be a Rajakesarivarman, and I would attribute the 
inscriptions of Madiraikouda Rajakesarivarman to him. His son Madhurtotaka 
Httama-Chola, the immediate predecessor of the great Rajaraja, was a Parakesari- 
A^arman. Gandaraditya’s immediate successor Arimjaya probably bore the title 
Parakesarivarman, while Parantaka II. Sundara-ChOla, the son of the latter, must 
have been a Rajakesarivarman.^ His son Aditya II. Karikala. would, in that case, he 
called Parakesarivarman. The great Rajaraja I. who claimed the Chola croivn 
from his elder brother Aditya Karikala (and not from his immediate predecessor 
Madhurantaka Uttama-Chola, Avho Avas a usurper) called himself Rajakesarh’’arman. 
All these Avill appear at a glance on the accompanying table. 

1. I^ijayalaya 
Pa rahesari varm a n. 


2. Aditya I, 
PetjaMsarivarman. 

I 

3. Parantaka I. 
Pa7*aJcdscmvar7nan. 


Rajaditya, 4. Gandaraditya, 
did not survive his Madiraikonda Pdjahesarivarman. 
father. | 

8. Madhuvantaka-TJttama-Oh5la 
Parakesarivarman, 


7. Adit^La II. Karikala, 

who took the head of " the 
Pandya’’ or of Vira-Panclya,” 
Parakesarivarman . 


5. Arimjaya- 
Parct kesarivarma n , 

6. Parantaka II. Sim- 
dara-Chola 

Pdj akesarivar?nan . 


9. Rajaraja I. 

Pajalcesarivarman, 


'Of Madhurantaka XJttama-Chola Parakesarh'arman a dated inscription has b^n 

* We liavc this rcg’nal year hi an inscription of liis reign fi'om KancUynr in ilio Tnnjorc District (No, lo of 189u). 

' 1 may here mention that the year 2 with which the Solapai’am inscription P* 

•cannot refer to the regin of Ruj5dit3’a, as it is cridentl}’ a record of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III. It is pio a S 
■the Qccond year after the occupation of the Tonclai-nada b^’the Rash^raku^a king ITrishua III. 

* No. 299 of 1903 probably belongs to his reign. 
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found at TJyj’akkondan-Tirumalai in tiie Trichinopoly District. It is dated in Saka 
901 and Kaliyiiga 4080. T/iis conntnis tlie date found for Iiiin at Tiruvadaniarudvir 
in the Tanjore District during the previous yeard One of the recoi’ds of Kiildttunga 
I. (A. D. 1070 to 1118) coy)i8d during the year is interesting, as it decides a com- 
plicated question of caste and determines the professions to he followed ])y the 
ratJiaJcams, who are described as the sons of malilshyas by Jcaranl women. On 
the strength of authorities like Ynjhavalkya, Gautama, Kautilya, Eodhayana and 
others, the hliccfftcis {i.e. the learned brahmanas) of Itaja^raya*chaturvediinahgalam 
defined (1) a mdJiishja as ono born of a Kshatriya father by a Yai^ya mother (2) 
a kcminl as the daughter of a Vai^ya father by a Sudra mother and (3) a ratliakdm 
as the son of a mdliisliya fathci’ l-y a karanl mother. They wore permitted to adopt 
any of the following trades : — (1) architecture, (2) huilding coaches and chariots, (3) 
erecting goimras of temples with images on them, (4) manufacture of implements 
required for Brahmanical sacrihees, (5) huilding mandapas, (6) making jcw^els for 
kings, such as diadems, hracolets, eto. 

At Sahkaram in the Yi/agapatam District Mr. Bea has found a number of 
copper coins with the legend Vishnusiddlii, which was a surname of the first Eastern 
Chalukya king Yishnurardhana I. Eight of the copper-plates examined hy Mr. 
Krishna Sastri belong to the Eastern Chahikya dynasty and to the following 
kings: — Gunaka-Yijayadiiya III., Tada II., Amma II. Yijayaditya, Chalukya- 
BMma I., Koldlivarma-Itlaharnya, Kakuli-Maharaja, Maugi-Yuvaraja II., and 
Kokuli-Yikramaditya Bhaitaraka. The last four kings are unknoAvn from other 
sources. The language in the grants of the first two of the latter is so full of 
mistakes that the text ap 2 }ears to have been drawn up and engraved by an 
illiterate man. One of these two refers to the territorial division Madhyaina-Kalinga, 
w^hich Mr. Krishna Sastri identifies with the ]\Iodocalingie of Mcgastlicncs. The 
grant of Chalukya Bliima I. refers to Elamanchi-Kalifigade^a and to Devarashtra- 
vishaya. Devarashtra w ith its king Kuhera is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription among the provinces conquered by the Gupta king Saniudragupta, 

Two other cox)per plates of the southern collection require to be noticed. 
One of them belongs to the time of Indiuvarman of the family of the Yisluiukun- 
dins, wEo Avere devotees of the lord of Sii-Parvata (identified by Professor Kielliorn 
Avith Srl^aila in the Kurnool District). The other is dated during the reign of the 
Eastern Ganga king Yajrahasta III. and Avas issued from Dantipura in Saka 9G7. 
This is the earliest known record of the king. 

At the instance of Dr. KonoAv, the Assistant Superintendent of the Southern 
Circle deputed a member of his estahlislimcnt to copy the inscriptions of the Bastar 
State in the Central Provinces. Of the 15 inscriptions of the Sinclas copied on this 
tour, eight arc in the Telugu and seven in the Nagari alpliabek The following is 
the list of Sinda kings of Bastar derived from them : 

Jagadekabhushana Maharaja [DhaifiA'arsha ?] Saka 982 ^arvarixi; Saka 983, 
Sarvarin ; Saka 984. 

SomesvaTadeva, Saka 1019, Isvara ; Bajabhushaiia-Maharajadhiraja 
Some^varadeva, Saiimya Saka 992]. 


1 yi, 5. i?. for ISOT-US, v 2 S 0 . 
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Kanliaradeva, son of Eajabliushana-Maliaraja SomeSvaradeva and grandson 
of Eajabhushana-Maliaraja DliaraTarsliadeva and Gunda-MaliMevi, Saka 1033, 
Kliara. 

Maliaraja-NaTasingliadeva, Saka 1140 ; Jagadekabliusliana-Makaraja alias 
jSTarasihyadera-MaliaTaja, saka 1147. 

Jagadekabliushana-Maharaja alias SOinesraradeTa Oliakrayartin of tbe Fagpur 
Museum inscription, whose date is Saka-Samyat 1130, must haye reigned between 
Kanliaradeya and Narasiiigliadera of the foregoing list. Dikpaladeva, Dariavadera 
and Bhaii’ainadCwa of the xiresent ruling dynasty of Bastar are also represented in 
the inscriptions of the State. 

Coining to the A^ijayanagara period we find an inscription of A^iipaksha L 
from Tiruyilimilalai referring to Kayirippumbafctinain in Eajadhiraja-yalanadu. 
A stone inscription of Sirigirinatha Udaiyar, son of A^ira-Vijayabhdpati, has been 
cojiied at Valuyur in the North Arcot District. The only other sure record of this 
prince hitherto known is the Madras Museum copper-platc inscrijition^ where nn are 
told that he was governing the countiy round Maratakapuri (known as Marataka- 
nagarapranta), located tentatively in the North Arcot District. In an inscription 
of Nrishnaraya from Neyvanai in the South Arcot District, the king is said to 
have remitted some taxes in favom of certain Vishnu temples of the Ohola country. 

The Kakatiyas of Worangal ; the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra ; the A^elanaiidu 
chiefs ; the Kerala king Eavivarman Knlasekhara, who invaded Kanchi about the 
beginning of the 14t]i centuiy A. D.; the Chola feudatory chiefs bearing tJie name 
Sambuvaraya, who held temporary sway over a portion of the Tondai-nadu in the 
14th century ; and the Pandyas of the IGth and 17th centiuies A. D. are also re- 
2 iresented in the year’s collection. In the monolithic cave at Tirukkalnkknriram, 
which, as I have already jiointed out, jipcbably came into existence during the reign 
of the Pallava king Narasiriihavarman I. or jirior to his reign, have been cut a large 
number of Dutch names in E oinan characters. A number of these names have been 
traced to the jieriod of the Dutch occu 2 )ation of the Coromandel Coast. Some of 
them were governors and chiefs of settlements. 

Of the inscriptions copied in Burma, three possess excej)tional historical 
interest. One of them was set up by Kyanzitfcha, the successor of AnavTata of 
Pagan, in B. E. 398 (=A. D. 1036), while he was leading the life of an exile in the 
neighborhood of Amyin. The second was engraved in B. E. 577 (=A. D. 1215) 
and settles the question of the identity of the celelirated Buddhist divine Mahathera 
Paunglaungshin Katthapa with the Mahathera Panthagu of Pagan. The third 
records the existence at Kyauksauk in the Myingyan District, as late as B. E. 830 
(=A. D. 1468), of the heretical sect of Aris who were supjiressed at Pagan by 
Anawrata in the 11th centniy A. D. 

In the history of Indian religions, the Saiva creed of Southern India occupies 
no small place. Its antiquity is undoubted and may be traced to the early centuries 
of the Christian era. The Saiva saints Tirnnavukkarasar, Tirujnansambandar, 
Sundaramurti-Nayanar and Manikkava^agar were some of the early exjioncnts of 
the creed and have loft a rich legacy of Tamil hymns which are looked upon as 

» Jip. nil, p. 30B. 
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•sacred by tlie Tamil Saivas and ai'e recited in. most of tlic iiiij)ortant Siva temples of 
rSoutliei-ii India, Provision is made in some of the Tamil inscriptions of tlie 9th, 
10th and 11th centuries for the recitation in Siva temple of the Tiruppadiyam 
hyinnsj i.e, the compositions of the first three of the above mentioned saints. In due 
course, matJias sprang up presided over by Salva sa7hnyasins and called after the two 
famous saints Tirujnaaasambandar and Tirunavukkarasav. These were richly en- 
dowed by ancient kings. Tiruchchattimurram, Tiruvilimilalai, Thru varur and Ivovilur 
in the Tanjore District ; Tiruppalatturai and Tiriivanaikkaval in the Tricliinopoly 
District and Tiruj)piittur in the Madura District contained Saiva mathas in the 13th 
century. Mr. Krishna Sastri is of opinion that the present matha of Sariikaracharya 
at Tiruvanikkaval belonged originally to the Saiva matha at Tiruchchatthnurram 
-and was presided over by the M-udalhjdrs of that institution. The QUaihas at 
Tiravaduturai and Dharmaj)uram in the Tanjore District and the Tiriijuauasamban- 
' dan-madam at Madura are the moderii representatives of the old Saiva religious 
institutions of the Tamil coimtry and exorcise no small influence over the people 
‘Committed to theii* spiritual care. 

V. Yexkayya, 



THE GARUDA PILLAR OF BESNAGAR. 




In Jamiaiy 1877, in the course of a survey of the ancient site of Besnagar in. 
Gwalior State, General Cunningham ^ noticed a pillar wliich he describes as ” thn- 
fan-palm pillar ” on account of the palm-leaf ornament with which the capital is- 
crowned. From its style he felt inclined to assign it to the period of the Imperial 
Guptas. As so many a relic of the past, the pillar had been made an object of 
popular veneration and, in the course of worship, the shaft had been covered with 
a thick crust of red lead {smclfir). Cunningham Avas consequently unable to ascer- 
tain whether it ivas inscribed and he had to rest content with the assurance of the 
local priests that it was not. He thus missed a most important discovery Avliich it 
was Mr. Marshall’s good fortune to make thirty-two years after the j)illar had been 
noted by his predecessor. 

TJie shaft of the column/’ Mr. Marshall vwites,= is a monolith octagonal at 
the base, sixteen-sided in the middle, and thirty-two-sided aboAm, Avith a garland 
dividing the upper and middle portions ; the capital is of the Persepolitan boll- 
shaped type, Anth a massive abacus surmounting it ; and the Avhole is crowned Avith 
a palm -leaf ornament of strangely imfajniliar design, Avhich I strongly suspect did 
not originally belong to it. In 1877 this column Avas thickly encrusted from lop to 
bottom, as it still is, Avith vermilion paint smeared on it by j)ilgrims, Avho gene- 
aiion after generation hai^e come to Avorsliip at the spot. Judging, hoAvei’er, from 
the proportions of the capital and the form of the shaft, Cunningham came to the 
conclusion that the monument belonged to the jAcriod of the ImiAcrial Guptas, and, 
there is no doubt that the shnilitude of other monuments of that ei^och justified hijn 
in forming this opinion. He surmised too, that beneath the coats of vermilion an 
insciiption might A’ery likety ho hidden, Avhicli Avoiild explain the history of the 
column ; but he found great difficulty Avhen he tried to clean oil the paint and, 
being assured by the local Fujaiis that no such record existed, he reluctantly gave 
up the attempt to find it. Cunningham’s surmise, it noAv turns out, Avas perfectly 


J. S, R., Vol. X, pp. 41. £. ; plate XIY. 
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•'tbrrect, tlioiigh he iras misled as to the date of the coliunn and little could hare 
• dreamt of the ralue of the record which he just missed discovering. Possibly, since 
his day, some of the old paint has peeled off, and the fresh coats that hare been 
added are thinner than they used to be. However this may be, on the occasion of 
my visit to Besnagar last January [1909], the State Engineer, Mr. Lake, discerned 
what he believed to be lettering on the lower part of the column, and the removal of 
.a little paint quickly proved him to be right. A glance at the few letters exposed 
was all that nns needed to show that the column was many centuries earlier than 
the Gupta era. This was, indeed, a surprise to me, but a far greater one was in store 
when the opening lines of the inscription came to be read. The memorial, they state, 
was a Gavudadhvaja, set up in honour to Vasudeva by Heliodoros, the son of Dion, 
Bhagavata, who came from Taxila in the reign of the great king Antialkiclas.” 

Antialkidas is one of the Indo-Baktrian kings who ruled in the Kabul valley 
-and in the Panjab, As be is the only one of the later kings who struck money on 
the Attic standard, Professor Gardner assumes that he was either a contemporaiy 
-or an immediate successor of Heiiokles. In other words, he must have ruled about 
the middle of the second century B.C. His coins have been found at Beghram in 
Afghanistan and as far south as Sonepat, the ancient Suvarna^wastha, north of 
Delhi.^ 

The inscription mentions, moreover, an Indian ruler, named Ka^ipnta Bliaga- 
bhadra, to whose dominions the site.of Besnagar eridently beloiigcd. It appears 
thS the inscription is dated in the fourteenth year of the reign of this king, Mr. 
D* B. Bhandarkar proposes to identify the Bhagabhadra of the inscription inth a 
king of the name of Bhagavata who is mentioned in the Puranas as the ninth king 
-of the Sunga dynasty. It is indeed possible that the name Bhdgahhadm has be* 
-come corrupted into Bhagavata and the date assigned l)y Mr, Y. A. Smith to the 
:Sufiga king in question, namely circa lOS B. G. is not very far removed from that 
-of Antialkidas. The word Kdslpata lias been read by Dr. Blocli as Koslputa. 
As the vowel mark of the first akshara is slightly damaged, both readings arc ad- 
missible. But the reading Kdslpnta, meaning ''the son of the Princess from 
Ka^i O’-C., Benares)^’, seems to me to ])e preferable. Dr. Fleet has rightly pointed 
out that Kdslpnta cannot be very well derived from Sanskrit Kautslimira Avhicli would 
yield a Prakrit form Kdch]u])iitta* According to a usage which has been prevalent 
in India from very remote times up to the present day, a queen is often not indi- 
- catccl by her personal name but by that of her native country. Examples are Gdn- 
‘ dhdriy Mddi'h Uddravatl^ Kmisalyd (from Kosctln)^ KaUceyl (from Kekaya)y Vaidehl 
{i.e,y Bitd)y Vaidarhhl (z.e., Bamayantt), Such names are again used in metronymic 
appellations, a well known example being Ajatasaita VedehlpiiUd (Skr. Ajdta- 
. iatrur Vaideliipiiirali)^ as pointed out by Dr. Fleet. Another instance is Mddra* 
vattpuira for the two younger Pandavas, Kalaila and Saliadera. 

Heliodoros, the son of Dion, by whom the pillar was set up calls himself a Bliaga- 
vata and a Youaduta. The first of these two terms characterises him as a worship- 
per of the Lord (Skr. Bhagamnti) Krishna. He erected tlie pillar in honour of this 
incarnation of Vishnu and it proljably boro the effigy of the Sun-bird Garuda, the 

* P, Gardner, Coius of the Grceh and Sc f hie letups of Bncfriaand Xmlia in the JSntish Museum, pp. iscitv ff. 
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Yeliicle of tiat deity. This may be infeiTed from the term ‘‘ Gamtla staiiclarcl 
(Skr. Gariida-dhvajci) by AYhich the pillar is indicated in the inscrij)tion.^ It -svill 
be remembered that the famous iron pillar of Old Delhi (Qutb) is ako described in 
its inscription as a '' Standard of tlic Lord Vislum (Skr. Bhagavatb Vhlnwr 
dhvajali)^ 

The word which I read with Dr. Elect and J\lr. Bliandarkar Yd'iiadiitem was 
first read in turn 7jena dmhtena (Bloch), yonaddtena (Eleet), and yena duiata 
(Venis). The vow el-marks both of the first and the third aksJiaras are unfortunately 
broken, and the estampagcs do, therefore, allow' ns to adopt any of the four read- 
ings. It must, how ever, be admitted that Youadiitena is by far preferable to the 
other readings as w ell from a grammatical point of view' as in the light of the context. 
Heliodoros w’as indeed a Ybnadnta — a (Skr. a Greek, as apjiears 

from his name, and a diita^ because he had come from the court of king Antinlkklas. 

As tlie inscription is clearly engraved and w^ell preserved, the readings of tlie 
various scholars mentioned above differ but little, except in tlie seventli or last line 
Dr. EleeEs first interpretation was based on the assumption that this seventh line Avas 
not the final portion of the inscription hnt that its concluding part, probably con- 
taining a date, wns still concealed under the vermilion at the time wlieii the fiivst 
estainpages w'ere taken. But the further cleaning of the shaft has inoved that 
the inscription consists of only seven lines. The state of the stone immediately 
beneath the legend puts beyond doulit that no further lines have been w orn out or- 
lost. 

The first Avord of the last or seventh line is undoubtedly vasena. The next 
AA'ord Avas read by Dr. Bloch Chamdadcisena. Mr. Venis read cJiaindasena and Mr. 
Bhandarkat’ 3Iaj]iad\e\se ricd'. The readings quoted above will shoAv that great 
uncertainty preA’ails as regards the interpretation of the two alcsliarcts immediately 
folloAAung the Avord vasena. Bnt they can he read cliahf and this reading undoubt- 
edly yields an excellent sense. I, therefore, adopt M.r, Venis’ interpretation vasma^ 
clutUtdasena meaning in the fourteenth year. 

The folloAving rdjena [Ski\ oYrjye) c?7/ a indicates that the year mentioned 
l)ofore refers to the reign of king Kasiputa Bhagabhadra. The use of the 
instrumental instead of the locative case in vasena oliatudcisena rajena is uncommon. 
But w’e may compare Snhravdrena for Snkravdre in the 27th line of the Ghamha' 
coppcr-plate inscrij)tion of SomavarnAan and Asata.^ The Avord vadhamemm at 
the end of the document is strange, but suggests some connection Avitli the wtII 
IcnoAvn formula ’ji^ravaTdlimmma-kalycnia-mjaya-rdjyG found in later inscrqfiions. 
The folloAving is the reading finally adopted by Dr. Fleet 


Text A. 


7, Devadevasa Vd\fiiide\v(tsc( Garndadlivaje ayaih 

2 . Mrite Selioddrega Blidgct- 

3. vatena Diyasa imirena Tahhcmlahena 


'ey. 

^Cf, 


Cminin^limn, The Stupa tf Blicirhut, plate XII. 
Fleet, G-upta Xnsci*lpitonSt pp. 130 Si. 
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Ybnadutena agatenamahdrajasa 
0 , AmtaliUtasa ii])a\m\td ram 

6, Edslputasa Jblidgahhadrasa trdtdrasa 

7, msena chiUidasena i^ajena uidhamcmasa. 


Translaiion, 

This Ganida-standard was made by ordeu of the Bhagavata HeUodoros, 

the son of Dion, a man of Taxila, a Greek ambassador from King Antialkidas, to 
King Bhagabhadra, the son of the Princess from Benares, the savioixr, while pros- 
pering in the foiu'teenth year of his reign.” 

On the other side of the pillar the following inscription is fonnd : — 

Text B, 

1. Trini aviiitapaddni [pte] amtiJiitdni 

2, noyamti svag(i[7ii\ damd clidgd apramdda. 

T7Wislatio?i- 

Three are the steps to immortality which followed lead to heaven, [namely] 

self-control, self-denial and watchfulness ” 


J. Ph* Vogel. 



AN INSCRIBED SCULPTURE IN THE 
PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

f 


W ITH tlie exception of one very small fragment from Jamalgarhi (tke corner of 
some large piece), the only inscribed sculpture at present contained in the 
Peshawar Museum is the one reproduced in Plate XL VII. 

It was presented by Mr, IVilson-Johnston, I.G.S., who states that its original 
findspot was a nullah near Yakubi, in the Swabi Tahsil. The upper portion of tJie 
sculjDture and also the right hand side are lost, but even in its j)resent condition the 
fragment is of fair size, measuring by 

In the centre is a Buddha figure ndtli liands in the dharn^achahra-^undra, seated 
on an upright lotus. The hair is treated in a peculiar manner, which might almost 
]je looked upon as tTansitioual between the usual naturalistic method and the little 
round ringlets of the canon. Both shoulders are draped, and both feet concealed. The 
edge of the stele is occupied by a number of divine figiues (including apparently a 
figure of Manjuhl in the lower left hand corner), some of them rej)resented as 
worshipping ; while at either side of the lotvis on which the Buddha is seated is a 
small kneeling figure corresj)onding to the Xagas similarly jdaced in the analogous 
comi^osition from the Swat Valley, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.^ In a 
lower compartment, corresponding to the pedestal, as it were, is a further group show- 
ing a Boclhisattva in thb centre seated between two ni^parcntly royal figures, 
Avith one monk on the proper left and three n])dsiMs on the riglit. Evidently two 
oiher figiucs have been lost.^ 

It is below this compartment that the inscription is incised, in, for the most part, 
Avell formed Kliaroshthi letters averaging in height. The Ijeginning of tlio 
epigraph is lost, but, it seems to hare contained six* letters at most, presumably a 
genitive. The left liaud corner is also damaged, with the loss of probably three letters, 
while two others arc incised above the break, forming to all appearances ilic 
conclusion of the cjngraph. 

j Cf. jUS. n. Sr 1903-^1.; plate hXYniTfi^, 

- According to M. Fouchcr [*Tt 1009, pp, 5 sijq.) the sculpture n*? a whole would represent the miracle ot 
.^r.tvasu, butthi*’ identification seems very doubtful to me, docs the inscription appear in any way to fiupport this 
theory. 
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As it stauds I 'would read it : 

dananmhlie Sadhahnmtrasha jinahnmaro Imhgramuta. 

rada. 

Of these letters the only doubtful ones, in my opinion, are the tra in u’liat I 



read as and the va before the break at the end. It is just possible that this 

may have been but va seems much more probable from an examination of the 
stone itself, as the depression to the left appears due to injury. The same might be 
said of the gray birt here I see no real doubt as to the reading. The ha is more dis- 
tinctly traceable on the original. Of the other letters, the only ones calling for remark 
are the ji and the ?’ 0 , both of 'which show forms not given in Buhler^s table ; but no 
doubt attaches to either. As for the tra, however, it must be acknowledged that tho 
reading is hypothetical, for the lower end of the akshara is lost, and the original 
occuxTence of a stroke to the right can only be conjectured.^ 

The left hand corner is an interesting puzzle. Assuming that the break is a fairly 
recent one, as it probably is, the epigraph has suffered the loss of three characters. 
What these were must remain uncertain, but if any restoration is permissible, 1 would 
propose to supply ?;«. It is quite possible, however, that the stone was injur- 
ed either before tbe inscription was begun (which is improbable; and in which 
case the writer w^ould probably have spaced his letters differently), or while it was 
being inscribed ; for it seems easy to read the existing letters as one word, *^vctvad(t 
an epithet of the Buddlia meaning bestower of blessing.” The sense thus remains 
essentially the same, wdiether we emend or not. 

With these reservations, therefore, I w'ould translate : “ the gift of Saclha- 

kamitra, this royal Buddha [to be] a soiucc of blessing for this village, ... or, for 
the people of this village. ” 

The pinpoid of the whole I take to be that Sacihakamitra, who wws probably 
more closely characterized in the initial genitive w^ord no'w lost, set up this image 
of the Buddha for the w^elfare of his village, or more specifically, for the people of 
his village, if the suggested is accepted. There is no trace of any dative 

form at the end, and the syllables rada, which I take to stand for vcirada^ whether 
or not connected intentionally with the va before the break, seem certainly to 
close the inscription. 

As for the name Sadhakamitra" I have been unable to find any exact parallel, 

* 1 should that nnectho nbove ^vas written tho Government Eprjrapluft. .Mr. Venkayya 

has expressed some donbfc as to the Icct, sasgcstiiig tho possibility of its being mstMcl ; while Dr. Vogel 
questions both the and tho vii, mid suggests that tbe second sn^rsenp. letter to tho loft should bo read 

He ironMfnrthcr propose to interpret A h?a not as equivalent of i/m but as taking the following ai-.^ora 
as oa instead of being understood ns But my oirn insjicction of the original docs not 

tend to support the readings, and T mustleavo my transcription for the present ns above, although it js highly unsali- 

factory to have BO many lettei's under dispute. 

= Wo may perhaps rend which would coiTcspond cither to Str. Sa^marwamtirasya or to 
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iind I advance the reading ^nth some Ixcsitation, particularly in view of the objec- 
tions that have been raised to the Jca and the mi. There does not seem, however, 
to be any inherent impossibility in the word as a name. It is true that no autho- 
rity accessible to me authorizes the use of Sddhaka as a designation of the Buddha, 
which my reading would seem to imply ; hut Childers quotes the Saddharmapuncla- 
rlha for the expression Sahhasattdncm nibhdna^ddhaka^ Ayhich ajxpears to make the 
proposed interpretation reasonable. And if the reading vdmda is acceptable, it 
would seem to strengthen this hypotliesis, for the particular blessing implied in 
the term is the blessing of nirmna. 

At first the alcshara shcu wliich I take to stand for the genitive ending sya^ 
appeared to me a further difficulty. Tlie usual form in Kharoshthi is, of course, the 
simple 5 a, with an occasional sya retained, and I coiilcV find no instance of tlie 
change of sya to Blia? But Mr. Yenkajya has very kindly dra^vn my attention 
to the form piyashd in the so-called Queen’s, Edict (1. 1) from the Allahabad pillar 
and to the coin legend Fatalem&hal so that the form may be unhesitatingly accept- 
ed, although not registered in the grammar. As the aksham is written, there can 
be no doubt that the liugual is intended, 

A more serious difficulty lies in the word Jinaknmavo^ which I take to mean 
*‘lloyal Buddha,” and to refer to the sculptiue itself. This interpretatiou, how^- 
ever, is so entirely unsu 2 )ported by any parallel known to me that I advance it with 
great hesitation. 3Ir. I^enkayya w^ould see in the word the equivalent of tlie 
jinapitUo of Pali waitings, and translate it as a pious monk.” But for syntactical 
reasons I fail to see how" this is possible. The word is in the nominative, and if it 
is to refer to the donor, a genitive w^ould appear au absolute necessity. If, as I 
understand, it is in apposition to danamtihlie^ as its case construction wuuld seem 
to necessitate, it must refer to the image, and Eoyal Buddha ” is the only inter- 
pretation that suggests itself to me. Dr. Yogel doubts the jxropriety of such a 
designation for the. Buddha subsequent to the Great Benunciation {Malidbliinislihra- 
mana)y and it must be confessed that it does appear both strange and unexpected. I 
put forth my owti interpretation, therefore, tentatively/' in order to render the 
epigraph accessible to scholars elsewliere. Eor I cannot jnetend that the transla- 
tion 2 )roposed is anything more than a fii'st atternpt. At any rate, be it observed, 
I see no possibilitj^ of combining the letters in such a w^ay as to refer to the miracle 
of Hravastl, of wliich scene this composition wmuld certainly be a very feeble 
representation. 

It is a pity that boih ends of the inscriptioii arc damaged, for it leaves a good 
deal open io conjecture ; but this is unfortunately apt to he the case witli Khardshthi 
inscj'iptions in Ganclhara. 

D. B. Spooxnn.' 


* Cr. Gramm<x(ik der Pralcrxi r» 31 &* 

- hid. Ant. VoL XIX, ]>. V23. 

- V. A. SmUli. Ciitcihgne of eoi^is in tUf Indian MuKumy p. 10. 
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Tlie original inscription is contained in the upper three lines. It will be seen\ 
from a photograph of the sculpture published above that the pedestal is damaged 
more or less at both ends so that the first or topmost line is incomplete both at tbe- 
beginning and at the end, while tbe other two lines have each lost a feiv syllables at 
the beginning. The remainder of the document is in a good state of preservation 
uith the exception of the middle portion of the second line which is somewhat 
defaced. The engraving is excellent in the first line but hasty and unmethodical in 
the rest. The height of the alcsliaras ivithout SLiperscril)ed or subscribed strokes or- 
letters varies from to The comi)ound alcsliaras {samyzihta-varms) are |" 
to 1^" high. A few alcsliaras in the third line are Y to 1;^" high. 

The inscription is not dated, but its age can be aj)proximately estimated from 
the style of its characters. They exhibit a certain degree of similarity to the alpha- 
bet used in the inscriptions on the Sravasti Bodhisattva referred to above and the 
similar statue at Sarnath, which are the earliest records of the reign of Kanishka 
yet found. It might, therefore, at first sight be suj^posecl that the present inscrip- 
tion is contemporaneous with those mentioned above, A closer examination, 
however, of the alphabet used reveals features which decidedly point to a somewhat 
earlier date. Bor instance, the ya which occurs throughout in its full tidpartite 
form, both alone and in ligatures, is certainly more archaic than in the inscriptions . 
of Kanishka. It is rounded at both ends, whereas in the inscrijotions of Kanishka’s 
reign it is angular.^ The kt also shows only the archaic form, such as we find in 
the inscriptions of Sodasa in which the cross-bar has not yet taken the place of the 
slanting middle stroke.“ Above all this we notice that the post-consonantic d, e and 
0 are generally re]3resentecl by horizontal strokes as in pre-Kushana inscriptions and 
not by slanting strokes.^ All these peculiarities are presented in a striking manner 
by nine Jaina inscriptions from Mathura and, although none of them contains a 
date or a king's name, they have all been ascribed on j)ateographic grounds to the 
period before the reign of Kanishka.^ To this period I would assign tbe- 
inscrii)tion under discussion.^ How much earlier than the accession of Kanishka it 
is, is impossible to decide in the absence of any Brahmi documents of the time of ’ 
Kanishka's predecessors Kadphises I and Kadphises II. 

The language of the inscription, as is usual with the documents of tliis period, . 
is neither pure Prakrit nor pure Sanskrit but a mixture of both. This dialect has- 
been discussed at some length by Hr. Buhler.® Here it is only necessary to refer 
to some of its principal characteristics as exhibited by this inscription. The case 

^ The li in huliisaivu (1. 1) and. hohualva (1. 3) is not met 'with anywhere else. It shows a curve at the base '^vhich - 
openB to the light. As the Gupta h of the eastern vaiiety shows a similar eurvo opening to the left, it may he assumed 
that the latter is derived from this form. 

- The correctness of this statement will appear from the fact that not one of the many Jaina inscriptions from 
jrathuva, of the time of Kanishka and his successors vrhich have been published in the JEi), Ind., Vols. I and II, shows 
a single example of the ivilhout the cross-bar, 

3 I have adopted this suggestion from Dr. Yogefs article on the Sarnuth inscriptions Imh Till, p. 175) ' 

where he has clearly set forth the main points of difference between the Jishatrapa and early Kushana scripts. 

^ Seven of these were publislied in the Ind. Vol. II, pp. 19 ff„ where they arc referred to as inscriptions Xo-.- 
IV to X. The other two are cut on two sculptures described as J 7 and Q2 in Dr. VogcFs Catalogiio of the Mathura 
MiiscKm^ pp. 143 f. and 184 ff. 

5 In favour of tins conclusion it may be pointed out that the inscription does not contain the name of Kanishha- 
or any of his successors, whweas it is seldom wanting in impoitanfe inscription.^ of the lime of these ralei'S, 

« JEjy. Ind., To). I, pp. 373 if. 
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■ terniinatious are of botli types, but Prakrltic forms are more freq^uent. Out of tliree 
instauces of the genitiTe singular of an a stem we find twice the Sanskiat ending 
and once the Prakrit (for 5sa). The genitive plural is Prakritic in three 
"instances characterized by the shortening of the ^ of dm. Bhrdtrhwm, hsliatrlya[dy 
nd{p{\ and 5A5^cZ?zrm,}howeTer, have the Sanskrit termination. The instrumental in 
occurs in three words Mdtlnirena, sclaruXialzdThui and Sivamitrena and is in all 
of them of the Prakrit type. This is evidenced hy the fact that although all these 
nouns end in ra the dental na of tlie termination is not changed to the cerebral jm* 
Among consonantal groups, JcsJia occurs iv;\cQi--'ks1tatriyandm and vicha- 
ksliand — in both of which it retains the Sanskrit form. Ligatures with r as the first 

• or last component remain unaltered in five instances, hut the r is omitted in 

{Skt. pujdrtham ; Pkt. xnijatthum)^ Bava (1. 2, Pkt. sama) and hitatlmih (1. 2, Pkt. 
Jiitattham). The word purashricha (1. 2, Skt. pnraskritya) shows a double 
influence of Sanskrit, first in the retention of the dissimilar consonants 5 and k and 
- tigain in the use of the termination tya instead of tvd. The Pali form of this word 
is pnrahkhedvd. 

In the matter of spelling I have to notice the substitution of the long j for the 
short in Slvadliarasya (h l)j d[c^mtl (12), vlchakshand (1.2), jlvUasa U- 8) 
and hdhlsatva (1. 3). Similarly the long u takes the place of the short n in sarva- 
BiidJidnam (L 2). The omission of the anusudra and of vowels in some cases will he 
observed in the transcript. Bhamandmda is obviously a mistake for Bkamdna^hda 

• (Skt. Dharmanaxhda). The substitution of 7ifor dh in UMsatvd (1. 1) and holnsaiva 
(L 3) was apparently due to vernacular influence.^ This form is, however, not met 
with anywhere else. 

Text. 

jj, 1 sya Slvadharasya cha l)hrdtrind\iih^']^ ksliatrUjandljit^^l Vclislitdnam 

BhamandMa-xnitrdncnh ddnani Srdvdsta’Jetdvane Bohisatvd MatJnird-\vd^ 

L, 2 td saTva-Budhcinam pujatliam mdtd-pritl puvaskrieba sava^satm- 

Utathiiih cha d[e^^Ml satlia^vlahaksliand asardkd cha bhdgdndm 

L. 3. jlmtasa cha serdviiyct-kuscdd bhnyaktisalam-acJuni 2I\cC^'\ilmrdna scla- 

• Tupukdveua Bohtscctva hyitd. 


Bemarhs. 

L. 1. Velisht.dnam. I read it as which I thought stood for iho 

Sanskrit dalish ihdmhh (superlative from ha lin —powerful) . The reading Vel hhijmam 
I owe to the kindness of the late Pr. Th. Bloch who was of opinion that Velishia 
was an adjective from Vilishtd (r). or district from which the donors of tlic 

ima^'e came. This interiwctation is very plausible, though it must he admitted that 
no locality of this name is known from any other source. 

Jj. 1. Srdvdsta-Jetdvane. The first word stands obviously for Srdvdsiya the 
adjective form of Snlvastl, The lengthening of a in tlic second syllable of Jetdvaua 
is due to tlio carelessness of the engraver. Or perhaps the name was pronounced 
ras such. _ 


1 Cf. (Hindi JjithtJldadhi (llimli etc. 
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L. 1., Mathtmi-va..., Here ive evidently had a comi^oimd word with Mdthird 
as the first component Of the second component only the first syllable m is extant 
The restoration is made still more difficult by the fact that the following word is also 
entu'ely broken av'ay with the exception of its final syllable tcl which survives in 
the beginning of the second hne. It is, therefore, only possible. to offer a conjectui*- 
al reading. I am inclined to think that it may originally have been Matlm^^d-vd- 
\8tavymli pTatishthdpi^td, Viiix independent danse, in which Matlmrd'vdsta'oyaih 
refers to the donors of the statue. It would then have to be supposed that the 
donors, though they belonged to some place named Vihshta, were actually residing in 
Mathura at the time when they travelled lo Sifivasti in order to present this statue 
at the famous Jetavana. 

L. 2. Mata-pritt, The voAvel in the last syllable is-doubtful OAving to 

the disintegration of the surface of the stone. There is no doubt, however, that the 
compound stands for the Sanskrit QndtdpUaraK^^ 

L. 2. This form is evidently meant for demti^ regular Pali 

present third person plural of c?d “ to give, ” The subject of this A^erb is not indi- 
cated, but there can hardly he any doubt about it. 

L. 2. Satlia-vlclialcsliand} The first syllable of satha is obliterated. The 
reading^ satha I OA^^e to the late Hr. Bloch, who rightly concluded that it is the 
same as the Pali saMha in the sense of the doctrine taught by the Buddha. Saitlid 
(Skt. Sdstd) a teacher,’^ is one of the epithets by Avhich Gautama Buddha is 
sj)oken of in the commentaries,^ 

L. 2. Asardkd clia hhbgdmm. Asardkd stands apparently for the Sanskrit 
asdratdm. The unreality of worldly things is frequently dwelt upon in Buddliist 
literature.^ The missing portion of the third line contained some word like vidifvd 
which governed asdratdm and serdm in the foUou^ing line. 

L. 3. Jlvltasa cha serdm. The last Avord is very difficult to interpret. We 
evidently want here some word to correspond in meaning to the asdratdm of the 
preceding line. The nearest approach in Sanskrit would seem to 'b^smiriidm (Pali 
seritdni) which originally means independence, Avilfulness, the power to go where 
one likes, and thence, fickleness or unstahility. The donors knew the pleasmes of 
the world to he unreal and life to be unstable and, therefore, devoted themseb'cs 
to meritorious acts. 

L, 3. Iya~kiisald hlinya-knsalam. The word hja is probably the same as the 
ia of the Asoka edicts and hhmja corresponds to the paratra of those documents.* 
The Sanskrit word corresponding to hhnya, as suggested by the late Hr. Bloch, is 
hhdvya. 

L. 2. AohlnL This is probably derived from the root d-chi, to heap iqi or to 
accumulate.^ 


* CL AUhavafthavichal'Hai^o in Mfa^awa7isoied, Turaonr), p. 169. 

* Fatisboll. Dhammapoffam, i‘p 18 1 nrd i^53. 

® Cf. J/a^awa?JS£){cd. Tumour), p.224i asarehi dkaTJsIn. 
of. /a cha suJclioyamx paratra c7ia spagam aradJieln. JEj), TmJ., vol. Ilf p. 45^. 

Cf. 2Iahdirn-n^o (cd. Tumour^ p 124, gumappiyo yavnpucanUt pnn^cijf ayumcint achtui ’wLicb 

Tfcndeicd by “delighting in tbo exerciac o£ his benevolence, during the ole of his life, realized forhiniFolf nwnifold 
blcPFingu.*’ 



bodhisattva image inscriptiotis. 
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Translation. 


“A Bodhisattva [has been set uii] iii tlie Jetavana of Sravasti [as a] gift of... ' 
■aird Sivadhara, Ksbatriya brothers' from Vilishta (?) and sons of Bharmanauda, [resi- 
• dents of] Matluu’a. [Being] versed in the scriptures and [knoTving] the unreality 
of pleasures and the imstability of life, [they, i. e., the Kshatriya brothers referred 
to] give [this Bodhisattva] in honour of aU the Buddlias, for the velfare of all living 
beings ivith special regard to their parents, and accumulate merit for this world and 
merit for the next. [This] Bodhisattva was made by Sivamitra a sculptor of 
Mathura.” 

The object of the inscription is to record the gift of the Bodhisattva statue on 
which it is inscribed by certain Eshatriya brothers at the Jetavana of Sravasta. The 
name of only one of them remains in the inscription and it is not known whether 
there were one or more names contained in the portion broken away in the beginning 
of the first line. The plural number of the forms kshatriyanam, hltratrimm and 
Velishtanam would tend to show that the donors were more than two. If, however, 
we asAime that the writer of the document followed the Prakrit grammar wliich 
-does not recognixe the dual number {dvi-mcham),ii maybe supposed that the 
Bodhisattva was the common gift of only tn-o brothers, one of whom was named 
^Sivadhara. The latter snppositicn receives some support foom the fact that the 
missing portion could have furnished space for only one name. 

It might appear strange at first sight to find a Buddhist devotee call himself 
by a name (givadhara) which suggests a connection with a rival sect. Instances, 
however, are not wanting of Jaina devotees hearing names which contain the 
name of 'sjiva. Such names occur in several Jaina inscriptions^ of the Eushana and 
■earlier periods and it maybe correctly assumed that the early centuries of the 
Christian era had not yet developed that spirit of antagonism between the sects 


which chiiracterized the later periods. 

It has been assumed in the translation that the gift of the Kshatriya brothers 
■ consisted of a single Bodhisattva image. It must, however, he noted that in line 1 
the norm Bodhisattva is used in the plural form Bodhisattva. So also is the pass- 
ive past participle hrita in the third line. It was, therefore, at fii’st supposed that 
this Bodhisattva was only one of a nmnher of such statues that were presented by 
Sivaclhara and his brother or brothers, and that the remainder were still buried 
somewhere on the site. This assmnption has, however, been given up in view of the 

fact that the noun Bodhisattva is used in the third line in its base form without 

any case ending and it is possible that the plural termination in the instance quoted 
above may have been only accidental or due to a clerical error. 

The main interest of the inscription lies in the fact that it supplies further 
authentic evidence in support of the identification of Sahefh-Mahctli with Sravasti. 
This question has been fully discussed b y Mr. Marshall el s ewhere^ an d it is ncc(llcs.s 


■■'rFo.TiiiTcrastrnotion cf. Shas3ua.y^^ >mm "molW of the 

brute (t’- S. S Vol. HI, .SC, X„. 9). 

’ j'k "i. S ior VP- “I®'' “V SalieSh-JIalistli coppcr-platc of Guvmd.->cbiiiiara 


Ind,y Vol. SI., pp. *20 it 
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to reiterate here all that has beeu said there. This iclentificatioii is now a settled fact 
and there can no longer subsist anj^ doubt about it. 

Another point of considerable importance connected with this inscription is the 
light which it throws on the history of the Mathura school of sculpture. Dr. Vogel 
has devoted a chapter to this subject in his catalogue of the Mathura Museum where 
he has traced its history from the time of the Maiuyas downwards and shown that 
the sculptors of Mathura did not work for the emlDellishment of the monuments of 
that town alone. They also supplied Buddhist sculptures to yarious parts of northern 
India. The best known examples of this class of sculptures — as Dr. Vogel has 
pointed out — are the colossal Bodliisattva statue erected at Sarnath in the third year 
of Kanishka^s reign, the colossal Bodhisattra statue found at SaJieth-Maheth hy 
General Cunningham, a post-Kushana image of Bodh-Gaya ^ now in the Calcutta Mii- 
seum, the famous Nirvana statue of Kasia and another statuette of the Gupta period 
which Dr. Vogel discovered at Kasia in 1900-0'7. Now, it will be seen that it is 
only the last two which are definitely stated in their inscriptions to have been manu- 
factured by a sculptor of Matlnna {Frathud cheyem gliatitd Dmnem Matliurem on 
the Nirvana statue and Kriti^r^-Dimiasya on the statuette).^ The other three as 
well as inaii}^ others scattered all over northern Iiadia were chiefly recognized as 
productions of Mathura artisans, by their material whicli is tlie red spotted sand- 
stone of Sikri, and the style of their workmanship. Diiina of the Gupta period was 
liitlicrto the only sculptor of Mafhui'a whose name had come down to as. The 
present inscription is, tlierefore, highly interesting inasmuch as it supplies the 
name of another master of that school who flourished before the time of Kanislika. 
This fact is also of particular importance, for it shows that the superiority of the 
workmen of Matlmra over the isolated manufacturers of other places was admitted 
already in the period anterior to that of this reputed jiatroii of Indian art. The 
name of tliis new sculptor was Sivamitra and in the inscription he is called a 
sela-‘7'uj)akdra^ (Skt. faiUirujx^^kdrci) meaning “ a maker of stone images.’’ 


Daya Baiu Sahxi. 


- Mahatmlld, i>]>. 5‘3f. mid plnte XXY, 

- A. S, i?., I 9 O 0 -O 7 , i>p. ‘19-f. In tlie iin/ige insciiptioTi tbe fecond al'sJiaf'if of Afuihureva is doubtful. 

3 Cf. Kafliasarif-sagaraj taran^a 37, versoa S-9. 

In the.-c tlic pni-nler is cnDed a cJitlrah'if and the cn^-aver ot sculptor a ritpakdra. The cJnfr(flrtf diW' 
stWiitliUiitt) the figun.' of Gaari on the column, 'while the rnpnhlra did the crgiTivini: {‘Kllilekhd) with his tool. 



NOTES ON BODH GAYA. 




I.-TMEBODHI TREE. 

T T miglifc almost be called an ii’ony of fate, that one of the most ancient and most 
sacred objects of religious worship in India, I mean the Bodhi Tree at Bddh 
GayaS is Vh piped tree (Jicub'^ religiosa)^i\\Q eternal enemy of the Ai'chteological 
Department in India, so far as its labours are concerned with the conservation of 
.ancient monuments. However, it is open to doul)t if this sacred tree, or any offshoot 
of the old tree even, would still have sinvived up to the present day, but for the fact 
that it belongs to that gens aetenia of the Indian Flora, called pippala or asmttha, 
in Sanskrit. 

For tradition and history both tell us that its existence has not always been so 
peaceful and undistiuhed as it is in onr j^i’esent time. So far as Muhammadan 

^ I have adopted this form of the name, which seems to ho better known, at present, than 'Budh Ga^d, Koth 
words probably are not older than the time of the adaptation of Bodh Geyii by the Yaishpavas es one of their eacred 
places. For Budh Gaya, ceitainly must he explained as ” The Gaya of the Buiidha-avatdra of Yishmt,” and likewise 
Gaya probably means “the Gaya of the Bodhi Tree incamation of Yishnu*’ ; sec later on, I prefer this explan- 
ation of the word to another which one sometimes hears now-a'da}*^, i. c., JiMh Gaya is occasionally explained as 
a contraction of SH. Banddlia-Gayoi “ the Gaya o? tin* Buddhists ** in opposition to the well-known namo 
Bralma-Gaya, “ the Gaya of Brahman *' by which the present city of Gaya is still called. The woi-d ^tahdhodhi, 
which Cunningham selected in his well-known publication, certainly occurs as a local name in the inscription 
of the time of Bhaimapala (Cunningham, 1. c,, p. 3), while in a later inscription it rofer.s to the Bodhi 
Ti-ec (see below, p. 33, note 2) . t have, howevci', never heard it used at the prasent time and, for this reason, 
it appears to me somewhat doubtful, if Cunningham really was juBtified in selecting it. He certainly erred in 
explaining the words Sakamiinind lodho (this is the coivect inading of the inscription not 

hMhi^ as Cunningham gives it) in the Haruhat bas-relief as the Bodhi [Tree] of tlic divine Saky.a Muni {I, c., p, 
3). This riliovo does not pretend to give a general representation of the Bodhi 'fi’ce at Bodh Gayfi. It is evident that 
the artist intended to show “ the attainment of supreme wisdom*' \hddhi or lodho) ns he chose to call it) *' by the holy 
Sriky.amuni,” whoso presence in this scene is merely indicated by the sacred throne, the lodhnuanda or vojtdscitta. 
The word hodho in the inscription should not be coiTCctcd into hodhij as we have it in the similar rilievos of the liidli 
of Yipasyin, Yisvabhu, etc. (Cunningham, of Bhaidiuf, plate XX I X) . Both words are s3’nunymou<, mean* 

ing “ wisdom, knowledge, enlightenment, etc.*' I may add, that m a modern inscription at ^tuUahgi, close to Bodh 
Ga^'a, I have found one of the previous Mahanths of Bodh Gayil, Jl-ifna'^ardyarjo Gtn/t, de^rihed as; — J'o{I}u) 
dht-di'uma-Gayd'slhdn-ddhipat{/i, 

“ The author of the Xidrinakathn, [sea Buddhist Biri ft Sforir^'i, translatcil by Bhxs Uavids, Yol. I. p. 
paxsiin) calls the tree a Nigrodha tree [j>cvf; /nrfica), and the kuuc citoi* occurs likewise in other Pali texts and h.as 
sometimes been adopted hj* modern Furopean writer^. U is, however, pcrfeclly clear from the ancient riliovo at B.i- 
rShat. rafenod to above, that .alread}’ in the 3nd ceninrv B. C. the tree was a pippafa or ah'altha [firus rcliyioxa), and 
not a t'fi(a,or nyagrodha : {ficui Indica) nigi*Mhn, as it is called by the Pali authors, whose actual knowloilge of 
tho e.tcrcd tme evidently was derived from secondary sources onh*. 
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iiiradevs were coucerned, no serious damage apjiears to have occurred to the Bodhi 
Tree. The object which led those ndld sons of the Central Asian desert to the 
destruction and desecration of so many a famous temple in India was not only reli« 
gioiis zeal. I am afraid we should he OTerestimating them, if we did not admit that 
a certain delight in plunder may have helped to swell the army of BaMitiyar Khilji 
^vhen he made his fcst inroad into Bihar and Bengal, towards the close of the 12th 
century A.D. We knoiv that he plundered and destroyed the famous monastery of 
Udclandapmn, the present Bihar; but although the journey from there to Bodh Gaya 
is not more than fifty miles, he did not proceed further, for the simj>le reason that a 
piped tree certainly was no object worth “ looting.” 

It sounds ahnost like a fable, if we read in Hiuen Tsiang’s Si-yudd^ of A^oka 
and his queen, making determined efforts to destroy the Bodhi Tree, the attempts 
being in each case frustrated.” May we really charge A5dka nith this foul act ? I 
think we have good reason in answering the question in the affirmative. As I shall 
show later on, no remains whatever have been brought to light so far in Bodh Gaya,, 
which might he ascribed to A4oka, and if we remember the religious teaching which 
he gave in several of his edicts, can certainly not be surprised at finding him in 
overt enmity with the “ tree worship,” which in his time already was carried on 
successfully by the Buddhists at Bodh Gaya. I refer especially to the ninth Bock 
Edict. It is evident that the worship of a sacred tree must have been included among 
those despicable and useless rites, which are unproductive of any results ” 
{apaphaJa)^ and should be avoided. And, if we remember that Anoka’s cliaractcr at 
times showed signs of a certain harshness of tcmj)cr, during his e.-^ipedition 
against Kalifiga, it cannot siuqwise us to see, how, in oie important instance at least, 
A§0ka did not hesitate to give his subjects a practical lesson of the earnestness of 
his moral and religious teaching. 

Tho second attempt to destroy the sacred Bodhi Tree may certainly be called true 
history. It must have occiUTed only a short time before Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, who 
tells us the stoiy,^ and the memory of it must have been quite fresh in the minds of 
the faitMul, when Hiuen Tsiang was at Bodh Gaya. This is what he teUs us : — 
In recent tunes Sa^anka, the enemy and ojipressor of Buddhism, cut down the 
Bodhi Tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, and burned what remained. A 
feu' months afterwards Purnavarma, the last descendant of Aioka on the throne of 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree hack to life and in one night it became 
above ten feet higb.” 

Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Bodh Gaya inobably occurred in A.D. 637 ,^ uhilc the 
Gupta year 300 (A.I). 619-20) is the established date of the Maharajadhii-aja 
§a§ai\karaja, the king of Karnasuvarna or Ti^estem Bengal ® whom Hiuen Tsiang 
also mentions as the murderer of Bajyavardhana, the elder brother and predecessor of 
the great king Harsha of Thanesar {Sthamlsmra), But althou gh Hiuen Tsiang s 

' W.atterf!, Vol. IT,, p, 115. I Tool: npoji the .‘•econd Attempt to destroy the Bodhi Tree, wliich was made bj 
AtoVft’s queen, Tishyamhshitu, a.s a story, invented later on, in oi-dcr to osculpatc Asoka. 

- Giniar, IX, 3. chJitidam cha nivatJtam cha mamgalam, 

® Wattci'p, loc, cit.y p. 115. 

* \Vatlci>i, he. p. 335. 

» F.p.In^., Vnl VJ., p.l.i3. 
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TTords 'Would Uciturtillj" lead us to look upoB Susan ka’s action, as dii*cctcd against 
Buddliism, I venture to think that the facts, so far as we know them, may yet he 
construed in a somewhat dilierent way. It is certainly remarkaljle that imniecliately 
after the destruction of the sacred tree by Sa^anka, the king of Magacllia, Purnavar- 
man by name, tided to revive it again. His name, Purnavarman, does not suggest 
that he was a Buddhist j on the contrary, its formation with vaTinan is in strict accor- 
dance with the rules laid down in the Grihya and Hharma-sutras in regard to the 
names for Kshatriyas, and, moreover, -R'e meet at that time vith a munl^er of kings 
ruling over southern Magadha and its adjacent countries, whose names are formed 
in exactly the same manner, and whom we know for certain not to hare been 
Buddhists. 

I refer to the Maukhari dynasty, whose existence at or near Bodli Gaya can 
already he traced back to the "Svd or 2nd cenhwy B.C.h and whose rule over the 
country around Bodh Gaya during the 6th and 7th centuries A.H. is well knoum to 
us from inscriptions^ and literary v^orks. 

Their wars with the later Gupta kings of ilagadha, viz., Kumaragupta, 
Hamodaragupta, and Mahasenagupta, are expressly mentioned in the Aphsad 
Inscription of Adityasena" and it is evident that Southern Magadha, at that time, 
must often have changed hands between the scions of the Imperial Gupta family 
and the Maukhari clan of Eajpuls. To the king of Magadha, Bodh Gaya naturally 
formed a considerable source of income. According to ancient Indian law the king 
was entitled to a certain share of the revenue of each temple or sacred place of 
pilgrimage in his dominions, a. custom which still exists, and to which such 
specimens of royalty as the pre<=5ent Eaja of Pini, the heretlitary custodian of the 
temple of lagannath, owe their existence. TTithout the sacred BOdlii Tree, Bodh 
Gaya would have been like Mecca without the Ka'ba, and ^a^ahka’s attempt to 
destroy the tree was certainly a well planned act against his rival king, 
Puriiavarman of Alagadha, quite in accordance witli the rules of the Indian 
Niti^astra or Doctrine of Policy, But, however much vSa^snka’s memoiy has been 
blackened by Hiiien Tsiang, we have certainly not the slightest right to call him 
an enemy of Buddhism, becaixse he attempted to destroy the sacred Boelhi Tree 
at Bodli Gaya. 

The w^orship of the sacred pipal tree at Bddli Gaya can be traced back to very 
ancient times, and I feel perfectly convinced that the Buddhists seicetal this tree 
as a sacred object of their religion merely on account of its previous sanctity, and 
not for any special reason connected with the .spiritual career of their deified 
teacher. By saying this, I do not in the least intend to doubt the main facts 
of that great mental change called hodhi or ‘ cnliglitenincnt, ’ which occurred to 
Buddha after years of sevei'e struggle and j)ainfnl austerities, 

Neither do I question that part of the Buddhist tradition, which tells us that 
this groat event happened at TJinivela, or Bodli Gaya, in the ancient country of 
Magadha on the border of the Nerafijara river, tlie present Lilajnn, or Plialgu. 

' See Ibo interesting clay sc.'il with the inscription : JMokJialiia i.e. 2faul‘haix/i “ pcnlj of the Hnnkhari ” jmh- 
Ushed by Gunnmgham» Maha-Bodlti, plate XXIV, 1. Note tlmt the Ijinguago of this inscription is pure Mugadhi 
with I for nnd cT for s, 

* See Fleet, Gudia X 7 iscri 7 >tions, Nos. 47*50, pp.219 (?• ^ Fleet,/, r., p. 20$. 
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However, I cannot help feeling reluctant to Ijelieve tliat Bnddlia really should liave 
pointed to a i^ipal tree as tlie very spot where this important event had occuiTcd to 
him, and this feeling of mine is again strengthened by taking into consideration the 
traditional history of the hodhi^, as known to us from Buddhist literature, I refer 
to the story of Sujata, the wife of the Sendpaii of IJruvela, and the first meal offered 
by her to Buddlia after the hodhi} 

The story is too well known to be repeated here in detail. The main point is 
that Sujata had vowed to spend every year a huiich'ed thousand on an offer- 
ing to the sacred Nigrodlia tree in the village of Uruvela, if she was married into 
a family of equal rank, and had a son for her first~l)orn child." Her prayer had 
been granted and on the full-moon day of tlie month of May,^ in tlie sixth year 
•of the Great Being's penance/’ she was j)roparmg to make the offering. 

She sent her slave-girl Punna*^ ahead, who beheld the Bodhisattva seated under 
the tree and retmmed immediately fiLlled with joy, in order to tell her mistress that 
the Tree-spirit had appeared in person to accept the offering. It thus happened 
that Buddha was provided with his first meal after the hddliL 

I am aware of the fact that this story is known to us so far only from a liter- 
ary work of coinj>aratively late age, the Nidanakatha, a}id that for this reason the 
use which I have tried to make of it as an instance of pre-Buddhist worship of the 
Bodlii Tree at Bodli Gaya may be questioned. However, I think that in support 
of what I have said above, I may point to two interesting rilievos from the ancient 
railing at Bodh Gaya, of which I very much regret not to be able to j)ublish an 
illustration along with this article. The pillars containing those two rilievos are 
neither at Bodh Gaya, nor in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and it a2:)pcars to me 
not unlikely that they may have been among the “ three taken to Kensington,” of 
which I find an occasional mention made by Cunningham. ^ I must, for this reason, 

' I^idanahatha, in J^uddhid Dirth Stories, translated Rhys Davids, Vol. T, pp. 91 £f. 

- Similar instances of the very ancient belief of a tree granting offspring to women are abundantly met with in 
Indian and Onental Uteriaturc. I need only refer to the s 3 'mbolical custom of marrying a creeper to a tree, c.g, the 
Idadhavt'latd to the A^oka-vriX'sha, which plaj’s such an important paii in many a Sanskrit drama and of which we 
may, perhaps, recognize some hind of suiwival in the modern Indian custom of tnarr^dng the tnhi plant to tho 
Cdligram. In the dramas, the heroine genei’all.y performs this act, in older to show to the hing, how the tree suddenly 
has burst into red fiowei's on being touched \>y the creoper, a gentle hint, which the icing, as a rule, does not fail lo 
undci*stand. As an instance from Pall literature, I may refer to the story of the Uatthiy^cCla-ddlaka, which tells its of 
a number of children, horn through tho help of a ” goddess living in a certain tree" {^li^vodhe tidhivatlha 

devata) near Benares (see Xitahet, el. Pausboli, Vol. IV, p. 471')- Even in SiMi’s, we meet with the 

same popular helieF ; see 6th Book, 3id Tale. The sfcoiy was told to Sa'di hy an old man, whoje gucjt he was in 
DiarhekT. Tl^e old gentleman aftemards had good reason to resent the boon conferred by the sacred tree at 
Dlarhekr ; for the son, horn to him through the miraculous power of the tree, intended to take his father’s life, after he 
had grovm up, in aider to inherit his fortune. 

* In modern India, the custom of tjnng coloured threads to a sacred tree is largely observed by inarritxl women 
prsj.ving for male children. It is now called : chilld bdndhiidMi * to tie thrc.ads,’ Some of those sacred tiws which 
I have seen in Bengal, looked almost like Christmas trees. ^ In Puli Visd'klixt-yunnarnd’dinase. 

< Tlie name Prfnna*'— 'Skt. Pilrnrel suggests that this girl w’as bom on a full-moon da)'. Similar names are still 
in very common among the people of Noithern India. As one instance, among many, I may montion tho 
name of the late Bahn P. 0. Mukherji, familiar, perhaps, to a imiuber of readers of this article. Thcfir.st p/ni of his 
name, J^nnirt-CXandfa, ]irohah1v was chosen, because he was horn on a full-monn day, like Punnii, the f»lave-girl of 
Suiuta. 

* Mrthnhodhi^ p. 22. The pillars " still in the IMnhant’s dwelling/’ svhich Cunningham mcntiojisin this coimectmn, 

have now all heen returned to Bodh G.ayii, at the instance of Loid Curzon, find mainly through the kind offices of Mr. 
P. W, Duke, Fome lime Collector of Gayu, without whose gentle I'ersimsion the Malmnth probably never 

would have fulfilled his promise. 
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refer my readers to tlie illustrations published by 'Cunuingbam, I. o. Plate Till, 
Nos. 4 and 5, ayIucIi are too flat to yield any result if reproduced by photography. 
The second rilievo. No. 5, probably represents Sujata kneeling in front of the 
sacred tree at Uruvela. The stone seat under the tree indicates that Buddlia him- 
self is seated there. The high u^all, with a double row of pinnacles, may certainly 
be taken as representing the enclosing Avails, Avliicb already at that time siu-rounded 
the sacred area, and Ai'hiob, as Hiuen Tsiang ' tells us, Avere “ built of bricks, high and 
strong ; the enclosure Avas long from east to aa est, and uarroAV from north to south, 
and it Avas aboye 600 paces in circuit.” The figiu-e of a Kimiara, bolding a garland, 
AA'hich is seen in the upper part of the rilicA'O, to the left of tlie sacred tree, is quite 
in accordance Avirh the usual representations of the life of Buddha in ancient 
Indian art. 



F!g. 


1 . 


Tlio modern milage of Uiel, tbc ancient Uruvela near Bodh Gaya. 


The first rilieA'o, No. 4. represents the fir.st meal given to Buddha after the 
Bodhi, The presence of Buddha is indicated by iho square stone scat in the centre of 
the upper part of the I’ilicA'O. It is, Iiowca'CV, rcmarkahle that in this rilicA'o neither 
Siijata, nor Punna, proA'ides tlic meal for Buddha, hut the Trcc-sphit {ruH-hadc- 
vafa) himself. Wo ohscrA'C two human liands strelching foiward out of tlie hi'anclics 
of a tree. One of them holds a flat dish, with a rice or flour cake ; the second 


^Ynttcl'S; /*c., p. 113. 
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hand liolds a crater pot^ similar to the kind now used by Muhammadans in India. 
A bench and mbrha^ or wicker stool, have been provided for Buddha in the sliade of 
the sacred tree, while a male attendant stands to tlie left, ready to receive the frugal 
meal, which the Tree-spirit of the sacred tree at TJruvela had prepared for Buddha. 

It is of considerable interest to observe the difference between the litcrarv 
version of the story of Buddha^s ficst meal after the hodhi and this rilievo. It is 
quite possible that the sculptm^al representation from Bodh Gaya may liave preserv- 
ed to us the Codex Arclietypiis, if I may say so, of this famous legend. SnjMa 
may, perhaps, be a later development of the Tree-goddess of the sacred tree at 
Uruvela, although I remember having read her name in ancient Pali texts, c.g.. the 
Angidtara ’Fikdya. However, this question appears to me of slight importance 
only ; the main point is that we now can trace the belief of a tree-goddess dwelling 
in the sacred tree at TJruvela, as far back as the 2nd century B.O,, the time of the 
erection of the ancient stone railing at Bodh Gaya, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. The conclusion thus offers itself, that there existed a sacred tree in 
the village of TJruvela at a very early time, and that the Buddhists, when they began 
worshipping at Uruvela as the place of the bodhi, or enlightenment, of their deified 
teacher, naturally selected this sacred tree as the most conspicuous object of their 
worship, quite in accordance with the popular custom of Tree-worship, in India, 
which has remained as vigorous and j^Gii'erful down to the present age, as it ever 
has been from time immemorial. 

I shall have occasion to recur to the later history of the Bodlu tree in tlie 
third chapter of this article. However, before proceeding to deal with the stone 
railing at Bodh Gaya, I wish to draw attention to the interesting surnval of the 
ancient name Uruvela as the name of a small hamlet of some fifteen or twenty mud 
houses, situated at a distance of about half a mile to the south of the temple at 
Bddli Gaya. This village is now called Urel, clearly a modern form, developed out 
of the ancient name of Urnvela, and similar local names are not infrequently met 
with in Bihar.^ The text-illustration (Pig. 1.) will best afford an idea as to what tlie 
ancient Uruvela has come to in oiu* present days. Needless to say, no Senapati 
lives at present at Urel, as in the palmy days when Buddha rested there ; for the 
present Chowkidar of Urel certainly would find it very hard to convince us that he 
is a scion of the fanfily of the ancient Senapati of Uinivela, the husband of Sujata, 
if he ever sbould dare to lay claim to so old and distinguished a lineage, 

11. The Ancient Stone Railing at Bodh Gaya. 

"ft' c know from Ihe famous rilievo from Barahat (Pig. 2), to which I liave 
already had occasion to refer above (p. 139 footnote 1), that in tlic 2nd century 
B.C., the time when tlie Stupa at Barahat was built, the Bodhi tree at Bodh 
Gaya was surrounded by a sumptuous railing, consisting, as it aiipears, of a 
covered gallery , with open niches, resting on pillars. In front, in the right 

' Tbc S.in«Vrit frtrm of the mme is : Urti-vthd . villuge) Tvith lar^c vtha, or JeMrec {Accjlc marmelcs). 
The sinnll tree in frunl of the modem viOfi^o of Urel, as in the tcxt-illui^lration, is indeed a lel-ivca ; hut I am 

son> t lat t is Uttle tT^> Had no loaves, at the time -rrhen the photoCTaph was taken durinjf the dry season, in 3Iay 
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corner, was a column with the usual Persepolitaii capital, upon which stood the 
figure of an ele^fiiant.^ The questioji now arises : wliat use, if any, are we eniitiecl 
to make of the Barahat rilievo in connexion witli the history of BocUi Gava r 

That the tipper gallery with the open niches in (he Banlhat rilieVo was in- 
tended to represent a solid stone struc- 



ture, some kind of an enlarged “ coinng 
stone’* {i{s/ijj7sha) o^ the ordinary type 
of railing of those days, aj)pcars to me 
incredible. It is much too big and 
heavy, and if ever sucli a constructive 
absurdity had ])eeu attempted, the super- 
intending architect probably would 
have met nith the sad experience of 
•seeing Ills stone pillars crushed toi)ieccs 
by the heavy coping, even before the 
entire fence had been completed. Por 
this reason can only think of some 
lighter structure, made of wood, or 
bricks, if wc are to accept the rilievo 
from Barahat as a true representation 
of the ancient fencing around the 
Bodlii Tree, It thus becomes evident 
that it would be in vain to expect any 
traces whatever to be left to us of this 
ancient gallery. Likewise, we might 
perhaps argue that the pillars sui^iiort- 
ing this gallery were made of u'ood, 
and that it is due to this perishable 


material that no remains whatever have 


Fig. 2. 

Bavuhat rilievo, with insci’iptioii B^iaaat'ctfd Sahanumti 
boil ho. 


been found of any similar pillar in the 
excavated area around the Bodlii Tree 
and the temple at Bodh Gaya. It is 


certainly a historical fact that the ancient Indians learnt the art of stone arcliitccture at 
a very late date, probably not long before the time of Asoka. The ivell-lcnown Indian 
tradition, that A^Oka l)uilt his palace in Patalipuira and other famous edifices with 
the help of the genii, i.e., the Yakshas, still reOects to iw something of the astonish- 
ment with which those arcliitectural wonders were looked at by the Indians of that 


time. That the isolated column with an elephant on its capital likewise might have 
been made of Avood, appears to me incredible, and, for the same reason, I do not in 
the least feel inclined to believe that the artist to whom wc owe the Barahat 


rilievo, committed such a seriotis blunder as to design a hcai^^ gallery supported by 
wooden columns onlv. I am perfectly convinced lhat all the pillars on the riLie\o 

* Tlio idea itself, that there were nltoj:cther four such “ elepbnut symholi«iii£: the “#jl(‘phant# of 

the four qiiurtei's guaidin- the s.acied Bodhi tree, or, tlieie may Iiavc I'.cou. beside^ the elephnut pilbr. three 

otliers with the figmes of a horse, « hull, .aud a lion, the three nnimnis, which wo find a-.^cciutca with the oiephaul on 
the ancient capital from Surnuth, of which an illnstrition has been published, A. S. /?., lOOl-Oo, plate XX 
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from Bar^at are meant to represent stone coluiniiSj similar to the isolated jnllar 
ivitli the elephant, ndiich might almost l)e called a typical representation of an 
Asoka column. 

Accepting the strength of this argument, against Avliich we cannot possibly 
shut our eyes, we naturally must ask the question : where have all those stone 
columns disappeared to ? 3?or so much, at least, wc know for certain, that no traces 
of any similar column have been Ijrought to light during the excavations of the area 
around the Bodhi Tree and the temple at BOdh Gaya. The Barahat riliovo re^ 
presents not more than one quarter of the entire fencing which siuTounded the 
Bodhi Tree. Including the isolated column with the figure of an elephant, we 
observe nine columns on this rilievo. Tliis would make up a total of not less than 
thirty-two columns, which, if we may trust the Barahat rilievo, surrounded the holy 
plpal tree at Bodh Gaya in the 2nd century B.O. Is it possible to believe that 
no trace whatever should have been left of any of those thii'ty-two coliimns? This 
question becomes ever so much more serious, if we rememher that quite a number of 
stone pillars, railing bars, and coping stones hare been found around the Bodlii 
Tree and the temple at Bodh Gaya, tlie date of the majority of Avhich, as I shall 
presently show, coincides with the date of the Barahat railing. If in the 2nd cen- 
tiuy B.O. the sacred piped tree at Bodh Gaya already had such a sumptuous and 
stately railing, as the Barahat rilievo might lead us to believe, what necessity was 
there to build a second one, of much inferior fabric, of which the larger part has 
still been preserved to us, while nothing whatever has remained of any railing 
similar to that shown in the rilie^m from Barahat ? I fail to understand how it will 
ever I)e possible to answer this question, except by saying that the artist of the 
Barahat rilievo rej)resented merely an imaginary tyj)e of a railing, siUTOunding tbe 
holj piped tree at Bodh Gaya \ or in other words, that the Barahat rilievo should be en- 
tirely discarded in dealing mth the history of the ancient stone railing at Bodh Gaya. 

The railing, as it now stands around the Temple and the Bodhi Tree, consists of 
two different parts, which maj^ at once he distinguished from each other, not only 
hy the difference in stjde of the carvings, but also by the different material, frnm 
which each of them has been made. The older set, Cunningham's so-called A^oka 
railing,” is made of sand-stone from the KaimiU’ range of hills, near Sasseram, in 
the district of Shahahad ; a later set, probably of the Gupta time (300-600 A. B.), is 
made of a coarse granite, or gneiss, such as one finds employed to a large extent in 
late temples in Magadha or Bihar. The carvings on each set also bear a striking 
difference. The older set has a number of rilievos representing tbe usual scenes, well 
known to us from other ancient Buddhist railings, e.g., the Indraselklgtihel (Cun- 
ningham, MalicibodhijjAtxtQ VIII, 6); the purchase of the Jetavanaby Anathapindika 
(Z. cr. 8); Lakshmi bathed hy the cliggeijas {1. c. 7) ; Surya standing on a chariot 
drawn by four horses, etc. On the later, or Gupta, pillars of the railing we meet 
with ornamentaT figures only (Plate LI, fig. n), such as Garudas, Kirtimiilchas, 
stiipeis, etc., bearing in every detail the well-known characteristics of Gupta art 
such as we find at Sarnatli and other ancient sites in India. 

It would be outside the acope of this article, which deals merely with the his- 
tory of Bodh Gaya, to enter into a detailed description of al] the railing pillars, as 
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we now have them standing around the temple and the sacred Bodhi Tree. So far 
as I am concerned at present with the Bodh Gayii railing, there remains only one 
important point to he mentioned, to which I have already liad occasion to call atten- 
tion elsewhere.' 

Erom what I hare said above, in tlic fir>t chapter of this article, it cannot 
surjirise ns in the least to find that the Bodh Clnya railing is not a work of Asoka’s 
time, but is about one liiindred years later, and that, for this reason, the term “ A^oka 
railing” which generally has been applied to It since Cunningham, is misleading 
and should he discarded. Tre find ample evidence in support of tins fact from tlie 
inscriptions on the railing bars and pillars. Xot less than fifteen times wo meet with 
tire following well-known inscription : — Ayityd Kuramgiye dclnam. “ Tlic gift of 
the noble lady Knramgl.”- From the two almost identical inscriptions (Cunningham, 
1 . 0 ., plate X, Xos. 9 and 10)^ we learn that (his noble lady Kuvamgi was tlic wife of 
Indragniinltra, whose name is met with again in another mutilated inscription on 
one of the railing pillars, where he appears to have had the title " king ” [nnlb ; 
o-en. so-.) added before his name. Another very important inscription of the same 
time reads as follows : — (1. 1.) Bund Brahmamih-as/d pdjdvdthje Ndgadeeoye 

danam, i.e. “ Tlie gift of Xagadeva, the wife of King Brahmamitra.” 

I tliink there can he no possible doubt that those two kings, Indragnimiti-a and 
Brahmamitra, are identical witli the tn o kings of tlic same names of whom a num- 
ber of coiiper coins liave been found in Xortheru India,” and that both of them 
were either contemporaries of or belonged to the dynasty of Sunga kings, to wliose 
time the erection of the gateway of the Barahat Stupa is expressly referred hy the 
inserLption on that gateway. We thus liare ample proof in support of wliat I have 
said above, viz., that the older part of the Bodli Gaya railing was put up in the 
middle of the 2nd century B.C., about one hundred years after the time of Asoka. 
It seems most likely that this railing originally stood around the Bodhi Tree, and so 
far perhaps, the Barahat rilievo, referred to aliove, is not far from the truth. TJie 
principal object of worship already at tliat time was the sacred Bodhi Tree, and it 
is only natural to find it surrounded hy a stone-railing, as apjiears to have been the 
case with similar sacred trees in ancient India since the 2nd century B.C. Tlie 
railin- pillars have been shifted a good deal,'’ and the position, in which General 
Ounnin-ham found tliein, and in wliicli they arc now put up again, certainly is not 
the original one. I am, however, unable to explain the correct meaning of the 


1 f ' fi’ >liu.nh for ddnarU which, of coii«c, is Ski. dat/am “ pren”. 

: ]" s mw in iL Indian .Mnsenn,. Calcuif.a. It reads n.s follows 

Iincnidion No. 1 ^ ^ miriTi;?- A'liroMjrfve rajujmsnda-rhtdta^a. i. e.” " The "iff of Knmms! 

(cMUl-n) of the noble lemplc " I lake 
tbewifo Oislin.uishin, the .en>rIo ns n vorticnlnrl, l.nw,e .and sl.alelv 

the word )-y< before i«i n ,iohlo oloiihaiit," rn/nllnWw “ .a poose" (as dislinpiished from 

hmlding, a pride to c.al! (hemsclves^irrpnrfra “a mother of living sons,” .an 

- a dueU ). etc. Indian inscriptioas. 

expi'ossio-n xeiy fanulta' to o\oi\ io.hjci uf: .inn 

\Xvii\en Jh'amliamitritfiit. . on o-nri ftl 

' See Cunninghnin, Coins^ of p]. 


later 


5 See Cunninghnin, -ouis q ^ p.'iftlv de^trovod bv morti^ediolcs cut tltrotigli them at a 

lirr s:,» „h,., 


position and rc-niTai)ged 


at a later tunc. 


u 2 
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ivoxds oHljdpcisdda-cliHikasay ivliich I have translated literally above (see p. 147, foot- 
note 2) as ‘‘ the cliaitya of the noble temple/' From this expression, ive may, perhaps, 
infer that already in the 2nd century 33. C. some kind of temple stood close to the 
Bodhi Tree. Except for the addition of the words rdjd-pdsdcla, I should feel in- 
clined to refer this exxircssion to the Bodhi Tree itself. In ancient Indian literature 
sacred trees are often called chaitya ; ” but I am not aware of any instance, 
where an expression like I'djd-pdsdcla might apply merely to a sacred tree, and, for 
this reason, I fail to see how we can avoid the conclusion, that already in the 2nd 
century B.C. there existed some kind of temjilc at Bodh Gaya. In regard to 
this building, however, we know oiil^^ this much, that it is not ideniical with the 
present temple, although, perliaps, it may liare stood at about the same place 
where the temple is now. 


III. Brahmanical worship at Bodh Gaya. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig, 3 . of tlic time of Dlifiniiaplik, from Bodh Onyfu 


It will be known to most readers of this article that, at 2 >Tcsc]it, the Icmjde at 
Bodh Gaya, the Bodhi Tree, and the sacred area around it, are the j)roj)erty of a 
Brahmanical ^Mahanth,^ the head of an order of Saiva ascetics. So far as I kiiow, 
the claim of the Mahanth of Bodli Gaya to the oivnersliiji of the Tcmjdc and its 
surroundings is founded on some sannds^ or grants, given to his predecessors in the 
16th or 17th century A.D. by one of the Mughal Emperors, either Akbar, Jabangir 
or Shah Jahan. There is, however, a certain amount of evidence still available to 
ns, by the help of which it is possible to in'oye that the two great Brahmanical sects 
both Saivas and Yaislinavas, had established themselves at Bodh Gaya at a much 

^ This word, ineninng nn abbot, the chief of a monastic establishment,” is derived from Sht. iraUriha, 
a dignified person, a m.-in of liigh innk* 5 hence it spells correctly and not mahantt ns it is usually -sTritten. 
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earlier time, long Ijefore this sacred place liad 1)een descried and ffiveii up l)v 
the BiiclclWsis. ' 

Tlic oldest vefei'ence ImoAvn to me of the existence of Sairas at Bodli Gay5 is 
the tradition which Hiiieii Tsiang has recovded in regard to the Temple at that 
place. He tells ns the following story — 

The present temple had been built by a Brubiubi uctiu^ on advire given to Idni bv Siva in 
the Snow Momitains ami the neighbouring tank bad been bnilt by the Brahmin’s brother also accord- 
ing to Siva^s advice/^ 

It is of slight importance ndiat amount of historical truth Ave jiiay attribute 
to this tradition. The mere fact that, at the time of Hiuen Tsiang^s A’isil to Bodli 
Gaya, this story Avas curreut among the Buddhists at that jJace, and that noitlior 
the Buddhists who told him the story, uor the Chinese pilgrim himself, considered 
such a tradition incrcdi]3le and absurd, appears to me sufficient proof of the fact 
that, in those days, Bauddhas and Nairas iiA^cd together on friendly terms in Bodli 
Gaya, as they probably also did at many other sacred places in India. Of lltc in- 
timate relations which at that time existed between Bauddhas and Saivas, wc still 
liaAm one very remarkable testimony. It is a Avell-knoAvn fact that, during the 
period hotween 400 and 800 A.D., or, may be, CA’en a little earlier, in Buddiiist 
mythology, Indra Avas replaced by SiA a, or rather ])y the Buddhist adaptation of 
Siva, called Lokesvara or AAnlokitesvaraA At that time, Indra inust haA’C lost a 
great amount of his popularity among tlie people of Xorthern India, and Siva, like 
Indra himself originally a personification of the thunderstorm, had become the 
popular deity 

The reflex of this important change in the popular mythology of Northern 
India, which aax observe in Buddhism is the introduction of a ugav Bodlusatfcva 
LOke^vara, or Avalokitc^vara, Avho remains the constant companion of Buddha, as 
Indra did in ancient times. And I think we cannot err in looking upon places like 
Bodh Gaya, Mathura, or similar localities as the cradle of this A-ery remarkable 


development. 

We still possess an interesting epigraphical document in support of 
AA’hat I have said ahoA*e about the early occurrence of Saivas at Bodh Gaya. 

The stone containing this inscription is noAv in the Indian l^fuscuin, Calcutta.'* It 

shoAA’^s three figures, Surya, Siva andAAshuii, all of a cry crude fabric. Siirya to the 
proper right may he easily recognized by the tA\o lotuS“fioA\eLS aud b^ the suord on 
his left side. Likewise, wc cannot fail in recognizing Siva in the contra! figure, 
although the cluh held in his left arm is someAAiiat peculiar/ Eowever, the 


^ Wattm, 0/>. Yol. II., P» *1^ - i., r n fri* • 

- ShmhvW, Brainnu was turned into tbc Bodhisattva Maitieya, the future Buddha. Tins iniportaiil chajiirc inuU 

have occaiTcd in the North-West of India, where, dunn? the reign of the Kushana hings, the Buddhists Jiad come mto 
contact with the Zoroastrian?. I' or the Buddhist idea of a future Buddha, Alaitieya, like the .Tewish and Christian idea 
of the future .appearance of the Wes'^iab, evideully both wu^t be traced back to the Zoroa^triau belief in the Sau^hyanl, 
the future saviour of n.ankind. a fret, to which Professor Giai^nvedei ha. called attention more than ten yeat. a-n. 

3 TIjc peasants of Bihuv, c.//., now attribute the min to Siva. a. their ancestors did to India, many hundred yearn 
ago. I have myself heard the following e.Nprcssion used by prasants in Bihar dutini: heavy rain 4? MnhruHv ha 

?iara To-day is the great day of mhsdev^ n- i i » l 

^ SeciextnhistmiionXo. 3. A teimilc of the inscniition has been imblished by Cumniigham, MalaWhi. 
Plate XXVllI, 3, and a very incon’cct reading'’ and translation will he found on ]>.nge Gd it. of the s.ime hook. 

* I ha ve seen figures of Si v.-i. wielding n club, in Bihar and Bengal, wliieh were dcscrihcd to we as itnges of 

Bhaimva. Annarcutly all of them uvre of rwc nt dTtc. 
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jaUtmancJala and tlie third eye on liis forehead enable iis to identify 

this figure as §iTa. The image of Yishnn, to the proper left, differs from the ordinary 
type in this that all the four hands arc held donmn'ards, also the t^vo which hold the 
wheel {chitlcra) and the club {gadd). The remaining two hands hold a conch [saiihlia) 
and a lotus (^adQua) ; at least, we may guess tliat the two indistinct objects which we 
ohserre on this carving, Averc intenclod to represent those two emblems. Tliis type 
of Vishnu image cannot be called nncommon at all ; I remember haring seen 
many similar figures with the four hands down, both in Eihar and in Bengal. 

The inscription, in nine lines on the left side of tlie stone, records that in the 
26th year of the reign of Dharmapala, on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada, oh a Saturday (11. 7-9), a linga Avith four faces (1. 2. 3faJiddevci^ 
chakmmilchaY had been set up “in the pleasant abode of the Lord of Dharma” 
Buddha); (1. 1.) DMrnmesctyatane ramye- by Kc§ava, the son of TJjjvala, the stone- 
cutter {sildhliklah, 1. 1.), for the benefit of the descendants of S7idtaloas, wlio lived at 
Mahahodhi {sc. Bodh Gaya,^ 1. 3.). LikoAvise a Axry deep tank, AA'ith clean Ainter, 
similar to the impression of Vishnu’s foot (at Gaya’- VisJinvjiadlsamd^ 1. 5), had 
been exca Abated at the cost of 3,000 drammas of good A’alue.'^ 

Tlie following is a transcript of this important inscription, of which I very much 
regret not to he able to supply the correct reading of five letters in the beginning of 
line 8. The metre is Amislihibli {Sloka) throughout. 

To'anscript. 

(?) Dm [11^'"] DJiarmmeS'Ciyafane ramye Ujjmlasya siUtbliidah 1| (1) /fe- 
{S) sav-dkhyena putrena Ilaliddevas-cliatimmilchah || (1) Sreslitlia- 

(3) me MaJidvd{J)b)dhknivdsincnh H (I) Sndiakd- 

(4) prajuyus-hi h'cycise pratishihdintah II {S) FnsJiIccirk 
{&) ny-atyagddha aha pttfd T^ish nupadi'Samd || (I) tritaye- 

(3) na sdlmsTcna dvammdndm khanitCi saidm H (3). 

(f) Slmdviiikditame 'oarshe Dharmmapfde mahlMuji H (I; 

(5) Bliddra-Vidha) Imla-panclmmydm sunov^Blidska- 

(c9) rasy^ctliainW 


^ Similar lin^as arc exceedingly coinmoii in Xortli-Ea'^tern India, and aix} still called chaumnkh j[fa7id(fev 
as in the inscription. One of the four faces naturally is of Siva, while the remainder arc of other deities, "Vishnu 
Surya, Binhina, Jvai-ttikeya, etc. We shall pmbably bo right in looking upon thoso ■with four faces asadapl.a- 
tions of the well-known type of the images of Brahma, by the Saivas, The four faces of Brahma, of course, symbolize 
the four A’‘eda8. Or the four faces around the may represent the iowv guaulingthc sacred emblem. 

There still exists a well -hnown locality, called Dharmaran (or in Sanskrit, a little over one 

mile to the east of Bodli Gayii. It is visited by most of the pilgrims from Gaya, the so-eallcd **J)in(la‘Vd7di** who come 
to Bodh Gaya for the sake of offuing ricc-halls to their ancestois, and it contains, moreover, the tomb of a 

Aluliammatlan Saint, called Sultrni fir. However, I do not think that the expression, D/iarmrue^di/atans refers 
specially to this locality . Itakethewoid as synonymous with Buddha, and the pleasant abode of the 

Lord of Bharma (i.e. Buddha)” thus can only refer to Bodh Gnyu, wliioh we find mentioned again in 1. 3 under the 
name of 3Lth(ihd(7H (vn-itten J]la7H7od(Uii,) 

^ The word Alahabodhi here clcaily refers to B5dh Giiyii. In a later inscription, wntten in Nugari on one of 
the railing pHiais, now standi jig south of the Temple at B5dh Gayu, the same word is applied to the BSdhi Tree# 
Sec Cunningham, op,, r;7, p. 82, where the woid BJia?idiTraka (1. 6 ) should be coirected to bf/attaraka. 

* 11 . u-G. frUaptina sahatrena (Irannndvdni kldniid ^atdvi. AVith this expression compare similar ones, lifee 

the Genn.an <(uic Grofrchfn, etc. In Hnhaminadan documents in India, one freauently meets with the similar expus- 
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Ilie 2Gtli regnal year of Dharmapala proba])ly fell somewlicre between A.D. 
■850 and 950 ; but although tlie day (oth day of the dark fortnight of Bhadi’apada, 
1. 8.) is coupled with the name of the presiding deity (Saturday, Sfaidr^ 
BhdsJcarasyay 1. 8., i.e. SMiaiscIiara, Saturn), it would, I am afraid, be a mere waste 
•of time to calculate all tlie possible European equiralents of the date during this 
period, all the more so, as the date falls in the dark fortnight of the mouth, when the 
number of possible chances naturally increases considerably, as the date may hare 
been recorded either according to the puviiividuta or the (oudutet scheme of limar 
fortnights. However, the approximate European value, given above, probably cannot 
be very far from the truth, and we thus know, for certain, that a congregation of 
Saiva ascetics {sndiakas) had established themselves at Bodh C4aya towards tlie close 
of the 9th, or the beginning of the 10th century A.D., that is, at a time when 
Buddhism still is known to have flourished in Budli Gaya as well as all over llagadha 
•or Bihar. 

I am unfortunately not in a position to point to any inscription or other histori- 
cal record, which might help us to settle the date of the “ Vaishnava invasion of 
Bodh Gaya,” if I may use this expression. So far as I am aware, the earliest 
reference in literature to the ninth or Buddha Avalara, of Yislirm, is found in 
Xshemendra’s Dasavatara-chariki, a work of the 12th centmy A.D. Among the 
many rilievos representing the ten incarnations of Vishnu, I have met uith only one 
or two in Bihar on which the Buddha Avatara appeared to he left out, uliilc it can 
not surprise us to find this ninth Avalara omitted also in a few sculptmal representa- 
tions of the same subject, dating, perhaps, from the 7th or Sth centuries A.D., whicli 
I have seen in the Central Provinces. We are, however, to a certain degree 
compensated for this loss of a clear chronological evidence ])y the fact that wn can still 
trace the way in which the story of the Buddha Avatara of Vishnu originated. It 
was at Bodh Gaya itself, where Vishnu became rc-born as Lord Buddha, if I may say 
so, and the Vaisnavas at first did not identify Buddha iiiiiisclf with Vishnu, but the 
sacred Bodhi Tree, which to the pious Buddhisls still forms the centre of 
the Universe, as the cross of Christ on Mount Golgotha to miilioiis of Cliris- 
tians. 

Of this interesting fact, the Frenjorjas, or books on ritual, prescribed for 
Vaisbnava pilgrims at Gaya and tlie sacred ilMas in its neighbourhood, still afford 
us very clear e^^dencc. Thus, in Manirama's Gaydydtrdpraydga^ wo read the 


Sion ; siH'd (or rnpai^fa) i-hxilhddy. Ac. “ coins (or nipoos) of full weight.” Silver coin? from the prc-3r!ig}i,'il mint^ 
in Bengal gcncmlly bear n number of punchr-!, put on them by the bcinhcrs tlirougli whose liand? liic coin*^ bml 
pusscfCjust as people in India, bankci-s ns widl as pnvato individuaK are still in the Imbit of signing their names on 
modern curroncy notes, before they pass them on. It is, of course, impossible to estimate the modem oquiviilent of 3.00) 
(frawmns of the time of Dharmap-ala. The r/rnr/iwa of those day.^ must have been a gold, or silver coin, very much 
alloyed with copper orbronre. ] may mention, in passing, that the word goes bek to tlm Greek 

tln-oiighibeintermeiVialc Persian fovnwfro^Tno. We still use this old coin name very frequently in Imlin. although 
wo now generally employ it in the sense of “prieo/' market value.” For the modern Indian ^vord dum gwa hack to the 
Greek word I n Akbar^s time the tru/n was a copper coin, weighing some 250 or 300 grains, of which 

not less than forty went into the hupec! There is no clearor evidence tlian this, to show the dtf[)n*ciati.>n of tho market 
value of the Uupce in modern India. 

* Quoted fi'om the Manuscript in the Libmry of the A^iauc Society of Bcngtrl, 5*nnfknt .Ml?. IIL, D, 27, 
fob 17-A. 
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foUo^ving ill refereuce to tlic fourtli day on n’liicli the pilgrim has to visit Boclli 
Gaya and the tlrthas close to that place 

Tato Dharonciih Dliav'nicsijaraiii MaMhoclhi'Clrnmaih cha yaihdhrammh ncmet, 
Tatra mantrah : — 

Na77ici8=te=svaUJia-7'cljciya Bra hna- Vish nii’-Sw-dtmane [ 
jBdclliidnmciya Icartrincm pilrtndm tdrandya cha 1| 

Ye=s 77 iat^Jcide ondtrivaokse handJimm chirgathh gatcih 1 
tmil-darkmcit^sixirkmach^Gha svargatim ydntu te:=^hshay(m || 

Bina-trayam mayd datta^h Gaydm^agatya vrihsliardf 1 
Tvat- 2 orasdddd=-aham omtcJiye sa7hschT(riH(va-sdgardt || 

Thereafter he should how down before Dharma, Dharmesvara,^ and theMaha- 
hudhi tree, in due order. On this occasioUj the following verses [should be recited]: — 
‘'^Adoration to thee, noble ahattJia^ the Bodhi Tree, whose soul is Brahma, 
^^ishnu, and Siva, [a means] of saving [our] dead ancestors and makers. The 
relations in my own and in my mother's family, who have gone to hell, may they all 
come to heaven for ever through seeing and touching thee. Oh ! nolile tree ! I have 
paid off a threefold^ debt by coming to Gaya ; may I be saved from the ocean of 
re-births through thy favour.'^ 

These verses, like some other similar ones, vdiich I liave read in an older com- 
pilation, Ivarayanahhatta’s Gaydniisldhd7ia’-paddliati^ still reflect to us some idea 
of the great importance which the Bodhi Tree, from the beginning, must have had 
in connection with the ancestor worship at Gaya and Bodli Gaya. It is true that 
in the verses from jSIanirama's Gaydydtrd’-praybga this tree is identified not only 
with Vishnu, but also with Brahma and Siva. However, I do not think that we 
should in any way he justified in ghung too much weight to this fact. Manirama’s 
book is a late compilation, and I have quoted him here merely in order to show 
that it is the Bodhi Tree itself, and not Buddhas to ’whom the Brahmauical pilgrims 
address their prayers at Bodh Gaya. After the tree had once been identified with 
Vishnu, it uns only natural that Brahma and Siva likewise came to be identified 
with it. The Brahmauical pilgrims at Gaya worship, besides, several other sacred 
trees in the course of \kQir pimladdna or “rice-ball offering/' the best known among 
which is, perhaps, “the eternal banyan tree,” (aksliayamki)^ near the Prapitaniahe- 
^vara, an enormous Ui)ga with one liuman head. The tree itself, as we know from 
the praydgas and an inscription of the early part of the 13th century A.D., is identi- 
fied with Brahma {pmjyttdinalui)^ and un thus have liere a clear analogy to Avbat I 
have just said in reference to the Brahmauical worship at Bodh Gaya. Moreover, 
at Bodli Gaya itself, there still stands to the north of the temple a second tree 
larger and finer than the Bodhi Tree. An illustration of this second plpal tree to 
the nortli of the temple is publisliecl on Plate L. It is evident that this second 
tree ^ras planted by the Brahmauical worshippers at Bodh Gaya for their own sacred 
riles; for the tree stands to the north of the Temple, and a Hindu, offering rice-baUs 
to 1iis dead ancesiors, has to turn his face to the north, the point of the horizon 


^ Compare above, p. loO n. 2. 

* i.c, for myself, for my ancestors, and for my cbiMicn. 
- As.Soo. o£ Bengal, S.'insbnt IIS. J>. 20. 
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belonging to the pitaras, or Manes/ ^Vfter the Bocllii Tree had once been icienti- 
fied with Mishnu, it is only natural to find the \aishnavas proceodiiig further and 
making Buddlia himself an incarnation of Tislimi. Por to tlie ordinary Buddliist 
the sacred Bodhi Tree certainly always has been and still is a syinljol of the deified 
teacher of Jiis creed, of Buddha himself, and it thus came to pass, that Yislinii had to 
appear on this earth first in the shaj)e of a ])}pal tree, before lie could be re -born as 
the Lord Buddha, the saviour of mankind. 

IV. Selected Inscriptions from Bodh Gaya. 

It is not my intention to publish here in extouso all the inscriptions which still 
exist at Bodh Gaya, or which are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Some of 
them are written in languages unknown to me, like Chinese and Biumeso, and a 
number of them liare already been published on incT’ious oecasions. As this article 
is mainlj^ concerned with the history of Bodh Gaya and its ancient remains, I have 
restricted myself to the publication of only a fmv selected epigraphs, w’hich arc of 
some interest to us from a historical point of vie^v, and which either have not yet 
been published, or require to be published again. A few inscriptions have already 
been dealt with in the preceding chapters of this article. 

I begin with the interesting insciiption written on the coping stone of the 
ancient railing at Bodh Gaya/ It is fragmentary only, and the beginning and end 
of each of the two lines are missing. However, enongli remains to atford ns some 
interesting information with regard to the histoiy of the sacred buildings at Bodh 
Gaya. There is no mention of any date, neither is there any reference to any king 
or other knowm person. However, the style of wndting einployed in the inscription, 
aUow^s us to put down the date at about the 6th or 7tli centiuy A.D. 

Transcript 

(1, 1.) Jcdrlto yatra Vajrdsana-vriliad-gcmdlialaiih 

Frdsd dani^a r ddka ^trika ir^dd I ndra-sata is=si(d li d- lepya-p itvar-n n a vlkara nena sums- 
Jearitam, Atr^aim dm pratyaham-d-dmndr-drl'l:-dddralcaih Bhagavate Bnddhdya 
go'sata-ddnena glifita'pradlpoh dkdritah. Prdsdda cJia Ichauda-spliaiita-pra-^ 
iisanidrddhane ^ tat-prathndydm dm pmtyaliam glirita-pradlpd gd‘saten=dpareiia 
kdriiah , ViMre-pi BJi aga ca to ra i tyu- B tiddha-praihnd [yarn gb-satcn=Apareiia 
ghrita-pradipah . . . . ] 

2.) . [glidtct]*pvadlpdl:slmyanlvi-ni\ha\ u[dha]li 

dhdr-bpayb[gdya] kdritas-^Tatvd^pl hldksliu-samgliasya 

^ I have been toW by ficvml vrhom I met at Bodh Gayn, that they -vrould be very content, if the 

Brnhuiins wonld slick to their old tree to the north of the teinplo, and allow tlic Buddhists the exclusive use of the Iciupic 
itself as well as of the sacred Bodhi Tree, to the west of the temple, I have always thought that this arrangement 
would bo the only fair and just settlement of this long and wenrisonio qunrrol. However, I am afraid the Lnw-CDurts of 
British India do not agree with me in tliis matter. 

- A facsimile of this inscription will bo found in Cunningbam’s Mahohodhi Plate XXVII, Xo. 1 ; however, this 
facsimile has been retouebed and is, accordingly, of little value. Likewise, the tr.aiiscript and translation of a few 
selected bits L'om this inscription, which Cunningham published on page oS, maybe rcfemxl to here merely for the 
sake of completeness. That paii of the mutilated inscription, shown in CunninghanTs fae>iniiJe, is now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Anotlier fragment of the remainder is still at Bodh Gayil, on the coping of the railing, louth t.f 
the tomplo i however, the stone has been used for sluirpening knives and most of the Ictten; are gone. 

^ The letter* rd has been added below the Utic. 
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{dry(t\8ya [u^pciyogaya malidntaiiv=ddlidram hhdnitam^ tad-anupuvmm Gh'=^d 
prahcdaJca'Jcslielram-iUpddUm Tad-elat-sarvvcm ymi^mayd ptiny-opachiia^ 
Mimhlidram tan^mdtdpitrdh ^ p\iiTmmigamam kfitvd . . . ] 

I have giren the text of the inscription as it stands^ without correcting a few.mis- 
takesj like : Khmnla-sphatita-pratiumido'ddhane (1. 1 ; read ° pmtisamdrd^dhandya) ; 
mahdntmn-ddhdrmn hlidnita'di (1. 2 ; read mali€(d-ddhdfcim\ etc. The Sanskrit is 
more or less incorrect, as in the majority of later Buddhist inscriptions in India. 
Likewise the construction of the last sentence ; Tad^etat^sarvvam yan-mciyd puny- 
dpadiUa-Sfimbhdram, etc., appears to have been faulty. However, the meaning of 
tlie inscription, as we still have it, remains beyond dispute. 

Trcmslafion. 

(1. 1.) has been made, where the great Gcmdlmkuti of 

Vajrasaua (so, Buddha) is. The tem 2 :)le has been adorned with a new coating of 
jilaster and j^aint, at the cost of 250 dlndras. And in the temple a lam}) of ghee has 
])een provided for the Lord Buddha by the gift of a hundred cows, for as long as 
moon, sun, and stars shall endure. Also, by another hundi’ed cows, in addition to 
the cost of small, perpetually recurring repairs to the temple, provision has been 
made for [another] lamp of ghee, to be burnt daily before the image inside the teinjde. 
[By another hundred cows provision has been made for having a lamp of ghee burnt 
before] the brass image of the Lord Buddha in the Monastery {vihdra) 

(1. 2.) a perpetual endowment of a lamp 

"[of ghee^ has been made for the benefit nf the Monastery. There also 

a large '^vater reservoir has been dug out for the use of the noble congregation of 
monks, and to the east of it, a new field has been laid out. Whatever merit may 
have been acquired by me by all this, may tliis he for the benefit of iny j)arents 
[at fiest ]. 

Tlie rvord vap^dsana (L 1.) is occasionally met rvjtb as a name of Buddha, the 
meaning which it clearly has in this inscri 2 >tioh. 

The word gandhahntl means ' a chamber, Avhere Buddha used to reside,’ lienee 
‘ a shrine, containing an image of Buddha.’ It would he useless to try and find out 
which of the many small shrines, the foundations of which cover the ground all 
around tlie temple at Bodh Gaya, has been referred to in this inscrijition. Possilily 
the large tem^ile on the west side of the Bodhi Tree,” mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 
may be meant. 

By 250 d/^mwy probably the w^ell-knowm gold coins of Gupta mintage are lueaiii. 
In modern Indian currency, the value of this sum ivould come to about 2,500 or 
3,000 rupees which ajijiears quite a big item for renewing the ])Iaster and paint of 
the temjile at Bodh Gaya, However, we may include a good deal of stucco-w'ork 
{smlhd) and besides, the rates for skilled painters [Upya) and modellers very likely 
may have been higher than for ordinary workmen. Thus the cost of the repairs 
jirobably was not altogether loo high, considering that they included a lai*ge amount 
of special work,” for wliicb, of course, ‘‘ special rates ” bad to be charged in flic 6tli 
and 7 til cauturios as well as in the 19th and 20th centuries A.D. 


' Th^ letter id has be -'ll adfle^l ilt« Vino. 
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Vihm*c=ipi Bhngaoatd ralltja~BHddha*j)V((thna\^ya)]i\. (1. l.j Tliis ‘Mjrass image 
of the Lord Buddha in the 3Ioiiastery may he the famous image of Buddha made, 

according to tradition, hy hlaitreya, the so-called life-portrait,’* ■\^'hicll ajipoars to 
hare been kept inside the MohCthodhi^vihdra. Hiuen Tsiang' describes it as au image 
made of gold and silver, and ornamented by precious stones of various colours.” 
In reality, hov*ever, it may hare been of brass, but gilded and covered with silver. 
I find, besides, “a bron^^e {t'a-d} standing image of tlie Buddha adorned with precious 
stones ” mentioned hy Hiuen Tsiang." However, this image stood in “ a large temple 
on the west side of the Bodiii Tree,” and if it is referred to at all in the above in- 
scription, I would suggest that t'lc Ijeginning of the first line, Fajmsaua-gamlJialntil, 
might possibly a 2 '>ply to this i^articular imago. It is interesting to find special 
mention made in the inscrh tlon of the fact that tlie image of Buddlia was of 
brass {raitya). In the inscription on the base of another image of the Bodhisattva 
from Bodh Gaya, which is no’.v in the Indian IMiiseum, Calcutta, and of wliicli 
Cunningham^ has published an illustration, it is expressly mentioned that the 
image was made of stone [i'aUlbhh BoclMscdm-imdimciiiij 1. 2.). In those early 
days, images of the Buddlm, or the Bodhisattva, were still of comparatively rare 
occiuTeiicc, and it cannot, accordingly, surprise us to find special mention made 
of the material of which these two images were constructed, viz.j brass {?*aity(f) and 
stone (milllca). 

In other respects, this interesting inscription docs not seem to call for any 
further comment. The temple (prdsdda) naturally must have been the same edifice 
Avhicb w e still have at the present day, although it certainly has inidorgone a 
nuixiher of alterations, since its stucco and painting were renewed in the Gth or 
7th century A.D. Tlie ilonastery {mlulrci) was, of course, the great Saiighardma^ 

“ outside of the north gate of the Bodlii Tree built by a former king of Ceylon. 

Its buildings formed six comts, with terraces and halls of three storeys.”^ Tiic 
remains of this stately building, perhaps one of the largest Saiighanmas tliat ever 
existed in India, still lie buried beneath the liigli plateau, sti‘etching to a consider- 
able extent to the north and west of the Temple and the sacred area of the Bodhi 
Tree. The excavation of this very promising and important site is one of the most 
urgent claims which the higher interests of Indian and Buddhist history, mytho- 
logy, and art liave during the near future, and I trust that we shall not have to 
wait for many years, before the Arclimological Department in India is able to liegin 
work at the Mcilulhbdln^SavgMrdma. 

I add merely a few short e 2 ngra 2 fiiical records of some pilgrims from distant 
countries, who had conic to Bodh Gaya during its palmy days, between GOO and 
1200 A.D., and even caiTior. 


I WaUei*s, cit. p, 530, 

- Wntters, Inc. cii. p. 121. 

^ M(flnbodMt Plntc XXY. I may lueiitioti in tlint tho robe, worn iiv the llDahi^^Utva in (hi< 

imn"c, Mill Iins retained its original coutin? of a dark, rcddiMi brown l-ashatfa laint. The f.acc and hrer.at s-h iw 
tho natmnUn-ey colour of the sandstone, from which the image ii made. They prokihly, too oiiginally hr.d a 
co.'iting of lisjM, rosv paint, v.'h'cli, however, did not last, as the pnintmj; o£ the or nf 

Uuddlm. 

^ Waltci'tf, 1. c. p. ISC. 
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V. Pilgrims from Ceylon. 

In addition to the "\rell-known inscriptions of M'alianaman from Bodh Gaj^a, 
I am alole to imblish three fvnther epigraphs of Cejdonese yisitors to Boclh Gaya, 
dating from about B.O. 150 to A.D. 850. 

The first is written on one of the bars of the ancient stone railing around the 
temple. Its characters agree in every detail with the inscriptions of Knramgi, 
Indragnimitra, and Brahmamitra on the same railing referred to above (pp. 147 
ff)^ and it is evident that it belongs to the same period (2nd century B.O.). 
A facsimile of this short inscription has been published by Cunningham (Plate X, 
Xo. 3), from which I read as follows : — BddhirahMtasa Ta\^i^hai}a\pi\nahasa^ 
dawim, Le.i ‘"the gift of Bodhirakshita from Ceylon (Tamrapanu).” 

Xext in time follows an inscrij)tion in two lines, written on a l^roken frag- 
ment of the coping stone of the ancient railing which is at present lying on the 
ground on the southern side of the Temple at Bodli Gaya. Its characters agree 
in every respect with the writing of the inscription from the same railing published 
above, p. 153. The inscrij^tion tells us that a monk (S?ynnanct) belonging to the royal 
fareily of Ceylon, whose personal proper name apj)ears to have been Pralchydia- 
hlrtti (v. 1.), made a at the place sacred to the “three jewels’’ (ratnaU^aye^ 
T. 2) “for the peace of mankind, wishing to attain to the state of a Buddha” (v. 2.), 
The mutilated 3rd verse contains the usual precatory formula, expressive of a 
wish that whatever merit may he acquired by this pious act should he for the 
benefit of the teacher and jmrents of the donor, as well as for the well-being of 
humanity in general. 

The following is a transcrij)t of tliis inscription^ : — 

(1. 1.) Lcmkd~dv7pa'narendrdndm Sramanali lmla~jd-=-hliavc(t 

P7^aMydk(lcl7^tfdr=dd}iarmmdtmd smi-lml-dmhara-chandrmndh [H (1) 
JBliahtyd tu Mikslmnd^^nena Puddhcttmiiv^ahliiMmlcsliatd [P] 
hard ratnartraye samycih-kdrltd sdntaye nrindm [!!(2)^Q 
Tatb mayd yat^lcnsaJam liy^tipd^'jjita^n 
tad-asty-upadlilydlya vy — — 

w vy — — vy — 

(1. 2.) suhliena thv=^a\va [_plia^le} 2 a yiijyatdm [11(3)^] 

Translation.^ 

“ There was a j)ious monk, Prakhyataldrtti [by name], horn from the house 
of the rulers of the Isle of Lanka (Ceylon) and a moon in the sky of Ids race. 
Out of devotion that Friar, longing to attain Buddha-hood, caused a hd^'d to be dxdy 

^ Tt^o small blank spots above tho letters ia and 2 )a look almost like signs of the AnusvSw* 

- I do not know, in wliafc sense this word lias been employed here. I can liaidlj’' imagine it to mean *' a 
prison ** as it geneinlly does. For, although a piason ceiiainly is a very powei*£ul and effective means of seeming pcac« 
to mankind (see end of v 3), I doubt, if a monk in building a prison could have thought of ** attaining to the state 
of a Buddha ” as Pi-akhyataknlli did, when he built his I'arii (see v. 2.) 

^ This expression, again, is not clear to me. I suppose, however, that it may refer to some sacred i^pot within 
the Bodhi nica at Bodh Gaya, where, perhaps, a .symbol of the ** three jewels ” l^ttddha, DJiarma, and 
may have stood, having the shape of three wheels, placed upon a pillar, like similar symbols known to us fi'om other 
ancient Buddhist localities in India. 

Afctre of vei-scs 1 and 2 : Anushtuhh {mica) \ of vei-se 3 VamSastJia. 

• Translation by the editor. 
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aiiiide at tlie Tuiratiia for the peace of men. IVliatsoovcr merit, tlierefovc, I luavc 
acquired thence, it nail be [for the benefit of] the teacher .... 

IMay he ])e provided n^ith tliat very fruit of bliss/’ 

The third inscription is an Anuslitulh verse {ilbl:a) Avritten in two lines in 
characters of ah out the 9 th or 10 th century A.D. on the broken pedestal of a 
Buddhist statue, now Icept inside the sculpture shed to tlie north of tlie Temple at 
Bodh Gaya. This pedestal, besides, contains small rilievo figures, representing from 
right to left the following :'-(«) two small kneeling devotees, mother and son; 
(6) a horse; (c?) a wheel ; (c^) a swordsman; (e) a conch -shell [sanlcha) •, {f) a 
diademed male figure seated; (g) perhaps a wheel ; (//) a seated female figure; 
(i) a lotus flower with some indistinct object over it ; (7»?) an elephant ; {1) n kneeling 
male figiu^e holding a garland. 

I take the figure of a male (Z) as a portrait of the donor of the statue, TJdayasri 
from Ceylon, and the female wLtli boy («) as a portrait of his wife and son. The 
intermediate symbols ih to k) evidently represent the nine jewels {narn’rainani), so 
often referred to in Buddhist scriptures. The word hhagamn in the inscription ap- 
parently refers to the statue itself, to wliich this pedestal l^clonged.^ 


TvansGvq'it, 

(L 1.) Kciritb Bliagamn^esha Sahhluden^OdaijaCriga I 
( 1 . 2 .) n»echchhcuj(h 


Translation? 

This [image of the] Lord was caused to be made by the Siugaleso IJdaya^rr 
-wishing to escape from the world v^hich is submerged in an ocean of woe.” 

IV, A Pilgrim from Lower Bengal, 

Tliis inscription is written in characters of about the 10th century A.I). on the 
base of a life-size image of Buddha, standing, attended by AvalokitOsvara and Mai- 
treya. This statue is now in the staircase, leading np to the platform of the temple, on 
the northern side. There are, besides, several other inscriptions on tliis image, gene- 
rally repetitions of the usual formula : Ye dharmci hetnqmihhavd, etc., and near tlic 
right shoulder of Buddlia is written the following sloka : 

O 


Transevipt^ 

(1. 1), Om [11^'] Ancna hiblKMuarggcna pravdsldo LoJca-ndyahcdi [l^j 
(1, 2). aias~cha hbdln-murggb^gam 
(1. 3). mbkslui-nua'ggaqmikdktl:{di,\\ 

Hn modern Inclln, Ihajav/in is n poiiei'nloxprc??ion, {ippliod tonnj symbol of the divine being, even io a heap of 
*-cai*th, n ftone, ova piece of xrood, 

*Transbfion by the editor. 
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Translation. 

Since the Lord of the Avorld [sc. Buddha) has entered this noble paths the 
to spiritual enlightenment shows [us] the wa 3 i^ to salyation.” 

The inscription on the base runs as follows : — 

Transcript, 

(1 1). SrhSdmaiatlhali} pravara-Ma^ 

(L 2). hdydydna-ydyinah srimat-SomapurcMuaM'- 
(1. 3.) vihdrnja-rinaya'vit-sthavlra- Vh'yenclrasya\\^'\ 

(L 1.) Yad-aitra piinyan-iacUl)li(ivatv^dcliclry-dpd- 
(h 5 ) . [fZ hydya\ - md tdpi tri -p firvca n gam a m I: ritvd> sa ka la- 
(L 6). [8attva'rdse]i^anuttara-jmndvdptaya iti. 

Translation,^ 

‘‘ [Gift] of the senior monk Yiryendra, a knower of the Yinaj^a and an inmate of 
the great monastery of Somapuraj an inhabitant of the Samatata country and a fol- 
lower of the excellent Mahaj^ana systexu. Whatsoever merit there is in this [gift], 
let it be for the attainment of supreme wisclom in the first place hj^ [his] teachers, 
preceptors and parents, and of the whole multitude of sentient beings.^’ 

I iiare thouglit it unnecessary to correct the wrong spellings in line 5. TJiis part 
of the well-known formula is missjielt in almost everj^ inscrijition on medimval Bud- 
dhist images uLich I have seen in Bihar and Bengal. 

I am unable to identify Somapura, a village or town in Lower Bengal [Sania- 
lata), wiiure the ■' gi'eat monasteiy ” {nialid- vilidra) was situated, to which the sthavira 
Yirj^endra belonged, who, as we learn from the inscription, was a follon^er of the 
excellent Mahuyana doctrine (11. 1 and 2), and who knew the Yinaya '' (vina- 
yavit ; 1. 3). Tiie latter expression, probably, like similar ones known to us from 
other Buddhist inscriptions, meant that Yiryendra had learnt the Yinayapitaka, 
or rather the corresponding texts in the canon of Mahayana scriptures, by heart, and 
was able to recite them for the benefit of others, or as we would say now-a-daj's, “ to 
lecture on the rules of good conduct in accordance with the Mahaj^ana doctimie of 
Buddhism.” 

T. Bloch. 


This should of couwe bo cither Sama(aiiknsj/n or Samiatikar 
- Tniusbtion hy the c^tor. 



NAGA WORSHIP IN ANCIENT MATHURA. 


M ATHTIEA 5 that importrit centre of both art and cult, has already yielded a 
tangible proof of the cr-nitonice of jN'aga 'O'orship in the form of a ston slal) 
'(height, 3'2"), now in the Lnci'riow Museum, which bears an inscription in Braluni 
of the Kushana period. It wa-^ read by Biihler ^ : 


Text. 

Bi\ddham 8am 86 va3 di 5] etasya BJiag<ivat[d] N[d]g[e]Hdrasi/a 

Badliihariinasya st\ff^ne silTjjaitd prcitlsldcipUd MathirdyamSailitlalcdnaih Chanda- 
h\a-y)ltrdtrik\p]^ iti vislipyam'mcmm teslia7h iJutrahi H^a^idihala-p'camihhelil 
^ddrahehi mdtd’pitrlnam agrapratyasaidye hliamdu sai'vvasattodna^h \]iita\-snhhd 
lydlianil hlmvatiL 


Translation. 

“ Success 1 [In the year 26, in the 3rd month of the raiiiy season, on tlic 5 th 
day.] On this date a stone slab u’as set up in the place sacred to the divine lord of 
snakes, Dadhikarna, by the ])oys, chief among whom was iS'audibala, the sons of tlie 
. actors of Mathirra who arc being iwaiscd as the Chandaka brothers. !May [the merit 
of this gift] be by proferonco for their parents ; may it be for the welfare and happi- 
ness of all beings ! ” 

Professor Biihler was informed by Br. Puhrer that the latter had found the 
slab in the course of his excavations at the KahkaliTila, namely, on the pavement of 
the court near the brick stupa adjoining the two Jaina temples. jS'othwitlistanding 
this apparently accurate notation of the find-place of this inscription, I must point out 
that the information supplied ])y Dr. Piihrcr was evidently wrong ; for the same 
inscription had already boon noted by lilr. Growsc, who published a hand- copy of ir. 
in the second edition of his Mathivd which appeared in 1880, eight years before 

Dr. Puhrer began his exploration of the Kabkall Tilfi. Mr. Grow.'Jo states dcfinitciy 
that tho slab came from the Jamalpur mound. 

^ Bp. Ind. Vol. I, pp. 3S0 f. nnd 390. no, srin. CC. Gvow^c, AyUithtrd (2nclcd. ISSO) p. 103 with plate. 
My rwvdinij of Uic dato i'v \>a?cd on Growso's facsimile. 
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Tills statemcBt is of great iatorcst. Weknoiv that the Jamalpm* site, situated 
If miles south of the city of JIathura and now occupied by the Collector’s coiirt-housc 
represents the site of a Buddhist ViMra founded by king Huvishka in the year 47 of 
Kauishka’s era. TTe may assume that this particular spot ivas selected for the 
King’s sanctuary, because it was of old 'Hhe place sacred to the divine lord of Kagas 
Dadhikarna.” TJufortuiiately the first line of the inscription containing the date is 
badly damaged. The hand-copy published by Mr, Growse shows two figimes indicat. 
iiig the year which are no longer extant on the stone. Thej^ appear to represent the 
numerals 20 and 6. The stone retains traces of the 6, and between this figure and 
the preceding sa there is sufiicient space for another figure. If 26 is the true date 
of the inscription, it would prove that the spot was associated yath. the worship of 
the Kaga Badhikarna previous to the fomidation of Huvishka’s ViMra, 

This is confirmed by another epigraph found on a pillar-baso which must have 
Ijelonged to this very ViMtra. It records that the object on which it is incised was 
the gift of Devila, a servant of the shrine of Dadhikama.” It is not a little curious 
to find a Kaga priest taking part in the building of a Buddhist sanctuary. Brom 
this inscription it is also clear that the Kaga possessed his omi shrine {devaknia) not 
far from Huvishka’s Viliara. 

Professor Liiders ^ to whom we owe the interpretation of the pillar-base inscrij)- 
tiou, notes that the name of Badhikarna is found in a list of Kagas quoted by Hema- 
chandra in his own commentary on the AhJiidhcina-chinidmanL As stated by Buhlcr, 
his name occurs also in the Sarivamsa where he is invoked in the “ Snake-spell ” 
(Skr. dhmka-mmiU^a), the daily pi'ayer which is said to have been recited originally 
by Baladeva and after him by Krishna. 

In April 1908 Pandit Badha Krishna acquired for the Mathura Museum a life- 
size Naga statue of unusual interest. (No.C 13, height 7' 8'", including snake-hood 
Plate LIII). He discovered it at the village of Ghhargaon, 5 miles almost due south of 
Mathura. The Naga is shown standing vith his right arm raised over his head as 
if ready to strike. The left hand is broken, but probably held a cup in front of the 
shoulder. The figure wears a dhoti and an upper garment, u’liich is tied round the 
waist in a mode peculiar to sculptures of the Kushana period. A necklace can he 
traced on the chest. The spirited attitude of the image deserves special notice. The 
head is surmounted by a soven-headed snake-hood showing that the figure represents 
a Naga. 

This is, moreover, definitely stated in a well-preserved inscription (Plate LIH)* 
of six lines carved on the hack of the sculpture. I read it : — 

Text. 

L Maliavajasya rajdttirdjasya Bnviskasya savaisara Ghat[n'\rUa 40 

2. hemaita-masd 2 divasd 23 etta purvdytjci 

3. Senahasti [c7/a] FimJapayya-j^iiM Blioniike oha 

4. ViravriddM-pulro etti \Htyyasyd iiblunjye 

6, hcikayyd Brhjyaii Bhogavd Ihlgd, 

* fnd. Ani, Vol, 'XXXI] T, pp. ]02f, Xo. 13. 
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Tramlation, 

" In tlie fortietli year, 40, of tlie king, the king of kings, Huviska, in the second 
month of n-inter, the 23rcl day. On this date Seiiahastin, the sou of Pindapayya, and 
Bhonuka, the son of Viravriddhi— these tn-o comrades— ercct[ed] both [this] Naga at 

tlieir o\yn tank. May tlie Lord Xaga be plenscdl ' ” 

Since the discovery of the Chhavgaon Xaga, it has become apparent that this 
interesting image represents a fivecl type, of which several specimens have now come 
to light. Pirst of all, I must mention a sculpture in the Mathura ^Museum {No. Cl 5, 
height 3' 1"') which Mr. Growse" obtained from Kukargam in the Sa’dahad ^ah/I 
(Plate LIV^;) . The lower portion of this figure beneath the knees is missing, but for 
the rest it is better preserved than the Chhavgaou Xaga. Here the cup in the left 
hand is distinct. From the shoulder a wreath or festoon Iiangs down and must have 
reached beneath the knees. This long garland is a well-known feature of medijcval 
Brahmanical scifiptures. The Naga is characterised hy a canopy of seven snake- 
heads, each provided with a forked tongue.’ 

A third Naga image, much defaced Init similar in attitude to those just describ- 
ed, came from the village of Khamiii, 6 miles west of Mathura ou the road to Gobar- 
dhan. It i.s also placed in the local ^luseuin (No. Oils height 5' 7"), Not far from 
the village of Itauli, 8 miles east of the same city, I saw the upper portio]i of a 
Naga figui’e, about 4<' high, which is locally known by the name of Bdi and is placed 
at a tank called Bai-ka Pokhar. It is considerably worn, Init may be safely ascribed 
to the Kushana period. 

The village of Bnldev, 8 miles south-east of Mathiua, derives its name from an 
image which is supposed to represent Ealadeva or Balarama, the elder brother of 
Xrisima, hut which, to judge from the description, appears to he nothing hut an 
ancient Naga figure. 

Likewise Pandit Badha Krishna succeeded in purchasing a Naga statuette (No. 
021, height 9J:") which was being worshipped in a shrine of Mathura city as 
Lauji, i.e., Baladeva (Plate LlVa). This sculpture is of particular interest as it hcara 
an inscription in Brahmi of the Kushana period which I read 5S va 3 di S5 
BIiagava[tn\ “in the year bS, the 3rd month of the rainy season, the 25th day, 
(of) the Lord.” This statuette is therefore only twelve years later in date than 
the Naga of Ghliargaon, though it is very inferior in .style. Hero the right 
hand is not raised over the head, hut held against the shoulder with the palm to 
front. The loft hand holds a small vessel. Thus the figure could be easily taken 
for a Maltrcya, were it not that the scvcn-licadcd scrpcnl-hood clearly indicates a 
Naga. 

It is not a little curious that such ancient Naga images found in the ]^falhura 
district arc now-a-days regularly worshipped as Daujl or Baldcv. 3[odcrn images of 
tliis deity, wliicli arc manufactured in such large numbers at Mathura and Brinilabau, 
arc nothing but imitations of the ancient Niiga figures. This will Ijc evident at 
once from the white marble statuette purchased at ’Rrindaban for the j^rathura 

' Asinulur fomnb Ibo j\ud of otVr Miitlim-a in«cri)itiiiB«i of Uio Kmhann 

Cf. .£>. Jinh, YoU. I, p. as 6, no vni m\ IX, p. 240. 

* (3tA od.) p. 161). anu •!» iS. !?■» Vol. XEIN (18<o), P.irt I, p» S15, pI\to XI^ . 
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Museum (No. D 36^ lieiglit 1' 5i") aucl liere reproduced (Plate LV, b). It is an im- 
mistakable, though degenerate, descendant of the Chliargaon Naga. The snake-hood 
is said to indicate that Baladeva iras an incarnation of the Naga Sesha^ and the cup 
in his left hand is explained as referring to his drinking propensities: Ihit ive mar 
assume that these are explanations invented to make the ancient Naga image suit its 
]ioTel role of Baladeva. In the present instance the image Avas not fashioned after 
the legend, hut the legend had to he shaped after the image. 

Or may v'e go so far as to assert that the mythical personage of Baladeva ivas 
developed from a Naga lord ; in other n^'ords, can ive trace the worship of a Naga 
Baladeva or Balarama which became absorbed into Krishnaism ivlieii this cult rose 
into prominence? And are we thus to interpret the tradition preserved in the 
Harivaih^a which ascribes the origin of the snake-spell to Baladeva ? It deserves 
notice that in a place in the Maliablicii'ctta Baladeva is reckoned among the Nagas ; 
and the Vi/iitpatti makes mention of aNagaraja of the same name. The complexion 
of Krishna is blue, hut that of Baladeva is white, whilst his garment has the colour 
of the clouds. It is certainly a curious feature of the Krishna legend that Krishna 
should he called the younger brother of Baladeva, though undoubtedly he is at prasent 
the more important of the two. Baladeva, “ the plough-hearer,” is essentially an agri- 
cultural deity, So ivere the ancient Nagas who are very closely connected with water 
— that clement all-important for agriculture. In a modern Nag temx)lc at the village 
of Tur near Basu in Chamba State I have seen miniature Avooden yokes Avhich were 
given as offerings, A^*hellever a young hull was yoked to the plough for the first time. 

It seems indeed very natural that the Bhagavatas, like the Buddhists before 
them, sought to adapt the popular Avorship of the Nagas to their new religion. The 
Buddhists conA’ertecl the Nagas into cleAmtees of the Lord Buddha. The Avorsliippers 
of Krishna follou'ed a different course. They declared the Naga image to represent 
the elder brother of their divine hero. In both cases the couA^ersion to the new 
faith Avas thus made easy, and the rural population could persist in Avorshi^ojnng flie 
familiar snake-hooded idols under a different name. 

The Naga images AAdiich liaA^e been noticed appear all to belong to the Knslmna 
period, when cAudcntly the cult of the Nagas flourished in the Mathiua district side 
by side AAuth Buddhism and Jainism. A relic of Naga worship of a someAvliat later 
date is a fragment in the Mathura liluseum (No. 0 16, height 1' b") Avhich consists of 
the hind portion of a coiled-up snake caiwed in the round. The missing nipper portion 
may have been a hinnan bust provided with a snake-hood. The front face of the 
roughly dressed l)ase contains a Sanskrit inscription in two lines Avhich I read : — 
iSr [?.] A s va devasya Bhn mna'-Tripravaralca’pn ttrasya. 

[The gift] of Sii A4A^acleva, the son of Bliiivana tlie TripraA^araka.” 

The character of this inscrij)tion shows a transition between Kushana Brahini and 
Gupta, so that tlie sculpture may he ascribed to the 3rd centuiy of our era. Pandit 
Radlia Krishna obtained it from a place on the circumambnlation road between the 
Aullagcs of Maholl and TJsphahar, 3 and 5 miles resj)ectively south-Avest of tbe cifr". 
The owner had made a mud figure on the top of the sculpture Avliich he explained 
to the pilgrims as n)i effigy of Krishna subdiung the Kaliya Nag. 

* Cf, JSaladH'o mafidhalah. Mahahh. 1, 278C (quoted C. R.) 
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Finally I must notice an inscribed Saga statiie in tbe Lucknow (No. B 

934, heiglit 4" Y') wliicli must belong to tbe Gupta period (Plate LV a and LVI h). 
The two arms are broken, but tbeir position may bare been similar to that of the 
inscribed statuette of tbe year 52 in tbe ^Mathura ilusoum. The figiuc has the usual 
seven-beaded bood, and long locks falling down on tbe shoulders, and wears a necklace 
and armlets, a dhoti and a shawl thrown over the left arm. On his right side stands 
a Nagl, about half his size, distinguished by a bood apparently of tbi*ce siiake-bcads. 
She seems to bold some flowers in her loft band, tbe right arm being stretched doum 
along tbe body. On tbe other side of tbe main figure we notice two kneeling 
figurines, male and female, with bands joined in adoration. These perhaps represent 
tbe donors of the sculpture. 

On tbe base is an inscription (Plate LYIi) in Gupta character bicli I read : — 
Om Vishnnsyah Gomindm-puttrasijah EastadaUci-panUrasi/ah hiftralt} The 
glorious gift of Vishnu, the son of Gomindra, tbe grandson of Hasfadatta.” 

Unfortunately tbe provenance of this image is unknouii. It is placed among tbe 
Biiddliist sculptures of the Lucknow Museum wbieli nearly all originate from Matbu- 
ra, so that there is some reason to suppose that it also came from that place. Most of 
these sculptures were found in tbe excavation of tbe Jamalpur mound. May we 
assume that this image is a later effigy of that same Naga Lord, Badhiknrna, who 
was once w^orsbipped on that spot ? 

J, Pn. Vogel. 


iln tliisinscri^on the visar<ja U tisod to .cp^nte the woixls. The sieved. sylHhlc 5* ii cxprc^^cl U a symbol. 

The la4 woi-d mrai prokihly stands fov htrUi. ^ 
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I T Las been slio-wn in the first part of tins article that tlie Saluva nsnrpatioii, 
wLicL put an end to the Samgama line (or, the First dynasty of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings), took place probably about Saka 1408 (= A.D. 1480-87), 
and that Narasinga, tbe usurper, wliile yet serving as a viceroy under the last 
sovereigns Mallikarjuna, Virupaksba and Praudbadevaraya (Padea Eao) of that 
line, was gradually extending bis sway over tbe empire wbicb be eventually 
usurped.' Evidently, !Narasiriga was a powerful chief wbo must have baffled all 
attempts of tbe enemies of Vijayauagara — particular!}^ those of tbe Babmani kings — 
to crush its extensive domain. His name was apparently better known to the 
enemy than those of tbe weak sovereigns whom be nominally served. It was 
j)erbaps in conseq[uence of this that tbe Karnata kingdom came to be known 
in bis time and also subsequently, to foreign travellers as the kingdom of 
“ Narsymga/' 

Of Narasinga’s reign Nuniz does not say muob except that be ruled for 44 years 
and left all tbe kingdom in peace.^’ Epigraphical records discovered, so far, and 
dated prior to bis usurpation do not disclose any of tbe political events wbicb must 
necessarily have contributed to bis rise in power, but only make mention of tbe 
usual gifts or charitable institutions bestowed by him on tbe temples at Tirumala^ 
and other places, and of tbe improYements made to tbe temple of Tiruvidaikaliuatba 
{i.e. tbe modern Trivikrama-Perumal) at Tirukoilur® in tbe South Arcot district. 
Tbe Odclhjalcala'pay or tbe invasion by tbeOddiya {i.e, tbe Gajai^ati king), however, 
wbicb is referred to in two records from Jambai and Tirukoilur' as having happened 
during tbe reign of Mallikarjuna, shows that the Saluva general Harasinga wbo was 

» A. S. n., 1907-8, p. 253 f. 

“ Xos, 250 and 253 of the Madias Epigrarhlcal collection for 1904. 

No. 3 of llie same collection for 1905. The ‘worh "was actuallj caiTicd out by Annamai’asa who figures also 
-as the signatory in a Kanaicse record, dated in Salni 1392, at Mel-SevUv (No. 220 of 1904). 

* No. 93 of tlic collection for 1906 and No 1 of 1005 
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powerful at tlie time, must have taken a prominent part already, in flic defeat Malli- 
karjuna is stated to have inflicted on the allied armies of the Gajapati king and tlie 
Sultto of the South.^ What substantial aid Xarasinga received from his feuda* 
toiies in this conquest of tho Oddiya cannot be gathered from inscriptions. lu 
a recoi*d at Tinikkachchur, dated in Saka ld06, mention is, however, made of 
a certain Ivagama-J^ajmka who is called ^ the foremost of the servants of Xarasinga- 
raya. It is not unlikely that this Nagaiua-Xayaka is the father of Yi^vanatha 
who founded the I^ayaka family of Madura and was perhaps one of the powerful 
feudatories of IsTarasinga. Chittl-Ganganna, the great grandfather’s brother of 
Nadindla Appa — a contemporary of Erishnaraya — is stated in the Telugii poem 
Hdjasehlwracharitramn of Madayyagari Mallanna, to have been a general of Sajuva 
hTarasirnha {i.e. the usurper IN^arasinga).^ Aravili Bukka of the Karnata family, 
of whom it is stated that he “firmly established even the kingdom of Sajuva- 
Krisirhha”^ may have also been a military olScer of Narnsinga, Inscriptions sub- 
-sequent to the date of the usurpation {i,e, Saka l-fOS), which can be assigned to the 
reign of hlarasidga are very few. Tclugu literature, however, supplies some interest- 
ing facts about Narasinga’s reign. The Jahnini-Blicratavm of Pillalamarrr Pina- 
Viranua and the Vardliapm'dncmm of the joint authors ^andi-Mallayya and Glianta- 
. Singayya are respectively dedicated to the Saluva usurper Xarasihga and to his Tnluva 
general ^^arasana-Xayaka, father of Erishnaraya. The latter of the two poems speci- 
fically states that Marasinga had in his service, one after the other, the t^vo Tnluva 
generals I^vara and his son ISTarasimlia (Narasana-Xayaka), The conquests of 
Xarasinga aud his generals ivliich are narrated in these poems have Ijceu 
critically examined by Mr. J. Eamayya Pantulu in his article on the Dovula})al]i 
plates of Immadi-Xrisimha.'^ They confirm the statements of Xuniz and the 
Muhammadan historians, that Xarasinga was constantly at war with the Mussahnans 
and saved the Yijayanagara kingdom from becoming an easy prey to them at a 
time when the weakness of its last emperors Mallikarjuna, Yirnpaksha and his 
successors, afforded a favourable oppoidunity for the enemies to cmsli its power aud 
. annex it to their dominions. 

Neither the Telugu poems nor epigraphical records tell us who tlie Saluvas 
were from whom Xarasinga and his ancestors traced then descent, what relation, if 
.any, existed between them and the kings of the Pirst dynasty of Samgama, and wlint 
again the connection was between tho usurper Xarasihga and his generals Is vara 
and Xarasimha (Narasana-Nayaka), who, though calling themselves members of a 
branch of the Yadava dynasty wliich ruled over the Tuliiva country {Tulnvctidra'^y 


* A. S. R., 1907-8, p. 252. 

'No. 318 of the Madras Epi^pliical collection for 1909. It is porh.'ips this .‘tamo Nugam-NSjAlra that is 
mentioned as the donor in one of tho Viiinchipuraw inscriptions (No. 119 on p. 132 of Sotdh- Indian IitseripfiottSy 

Vol. 1). 

» Uao Bahadur Ylrelalihgam Pantiilu’s “XjTw of Tdug^i Po^isf p. 210. 

* Sec helor7, p. 197. 

^ Tdiign scholars maybe intcrc‘;tcd to Icara that Pillalaman al-o o:curs ns the family n.ame of a certain BS/naruia 
-'s^hoso son Gnhgayya m-ote ( 7. c. composed; the rccod of dripaUl-Sihgamanaymlii, n chief of Kri.'h.y.amra, 

in Saha 1416 (No. 326 of the iMndms Epigraphical collection for l905). 

« Ind, Vol. Vir., p. 74f. 
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often identified tfiemselyes with, the Saliwas by adoi^ting the very same family^ 
titles/ It is perhaxis this similarity in epithets combined, as it is, with the- 
similarity in names that has given rise to much confusion among previous 
writers on the subject, (1) as regards the distinction between the Saluva usurper' 
Narasinga and his son Immadi-lSFrisiihha^ and (2) as between these and their Tuluva 
general Narasiihha (Narasana-Nayaka) and^his son Vira-Narasithha, Chronology, 
however, helps us to distinguish them as four distinct sovereigns who ruled 
over the Yijayanagara kingdom betiveeu the Saka years 1408 and 1431. 

The earliest reference to Saluva^ in epigrapliical records so far known, is in 
Saluva Tikkamadeva who is mentioned as a general of the Seuna king Eamachandra 
(A. D. 1271 to 1310).^ The descent of this chief which is described in a Harihar- 
record ^ omits to give the origin of the word Saluva hut uses once the variant, 
Saleya and by so doing raises a doubt if Tikkaina’s family name Avas correctly Saln- 
va or Saleya.® In any case, it is not sure if the epithet Saluva as apj)lied to Tikka- 
madeva lias anythiug to do with the Saluras of whom Ave are noAv speaking. ^ The 
next sure name we know of, is that of Salura-Mangu, Avho Avas a general of the Vi- 
jayanagara prince Kampana II, in the Saka year 1285 (=A. D. 1363)®, and an ances- 
tor of the usuriier JSTarasinga, as Avill be seen from the genealogical table given 
beloAA’^, on p. 168. The Telugn work Jaimini-Blidratcmu^xQ^^j referred to, says of ‘ 
this Saluva Mangu, (IJ that he subdued the Sultan of the south and made him feuda- 
toiy to Samparaya ; (2) that in consequence of this he earned for himself the hlriida 
^ establisher of Smiparaya (8) that he set up the god of Siiranga and presented for 

1 The titles Madinirnisarcti Grandahaiidn and Sdluva-Sdluva occul ’ frequently as the hiritdas of the rulers 
of the Second Yijayanagara dynasty from the time of Naragana-Xa3\alva. It is consequently sometimes supposed 
that Timma of the Tuluva line is identical with ^mma, the elder brother of the Ssjuva usurper Narasihga. Rut 
there is no evidence to show that the latter was adopted by a chief of the Tuluva line. 

- Hr. Sewell does not recognise Immadi-Xrrsimha as a separate ruler. Dr. Caldwell speaks of Xrishynaiuya 
as having succeeded immediately after the period of usurpation by I^’aiusitiga. The same is done by Hr. Rice in his 
treatment of the Vijayanagara dynastj% in his Mysore Gazetteer, 

^ The word Saluva is not found in Sanskrit lexicons. It is perhaps of purely Drandian origin as the lingual I 
in the second syllable naturally indicates ; and means nccoiding to the Telugu and Kannada dictionaries *a hawk used 
in hunting*. The Eevulapalli plates justify the application of the epithet Saluva. to Xarasifiga by saying that he 
acquired the hirttda ‘by smiting the crowd of (his) enemies as a (hawk), {a fiight of) birds.' To this Mr. Ramayya 
Pfvntulu adds the footnote that by tradition Naraslhga’s ancestors were known to have served as fowlers to the kings 
of ICarnata {E^p, Zml. A^ol, YII., p. 8i, footnote 3). One of the 56 Pumnic tribes was called Sahn. Thetem 
is also refen'cd to in Panini and is supposed to denote a nation of the South. The Salvas (in Tamil Siiliivas) 
were the enemies of Vishnu and were * regarded in Southern India as intrudem’ (AVinslow) ; but, stiungely enough, the 
early Saluva kings appear to have been Vaishnavas and are known to bare richly endowed temples of Vishnu. 

* So7nla^ Gazetteer, Vol. I., Part IT., p. 519 and p. 530. 

® Ep, Cam,, Vol. XI., Dg. 59. 

® Salaveya occui-s in a fragmentary Kanarese record now preserved in the National Museum at Copenhagen 
{Actual Eeport on Epigraphy for 1907-8, p. 92) as, probably, another name of Saluva-Tikkama. 

“ Mr. Rice in his introduction to Vol. VIII. of the Epigraphia CarnaHca, p. I3f., refers to a dynasty of 
Saluvas who were ruling at Sahgitapura in the Tulu country. Some of them were contemporaries of the Saluva 
Idng Narasiuga, but were Jalnas by faitb and belonged to the Kugyapa-gotra, while Nainsinga and his ancestor . 
were of the Atieya-gotni and were disciples of the A’aisbnava teacher Tatacharya {Ef. Ind. Vol. IX., p 330, footnote 
8). At Mudabidurc is an inscription of Srdva-Malla and his nephew Salva-Deva who might have been earlier 
members of the same family luUng at Nagiri with their dominion extending over Haiva and Kohkana. Chenna- 
devi of Bhatkal, who was a feudatory of Sadagiva, was perhaps a later member. 

'• No. 52 of the Madras Epigmpbieal collection for 1905. 

® A certain Malhnadan SambuvaiSyar is mentioned in a record of Kampapa II fi’om Ksverippukkam in the North 
Arcot Distnet (No. .390 of 1905). Perhaps the Samparaya whom ICampana's general Saluva- Mahgu established, was 
this same Sumbuvaiayar or a member of that family- 
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iihe upkeep of that temple 60,000 mcldas^ aud (4) that he killed the Sultau of IMadhura 
gu ingwide reiiO'\Mito the titl^ para-palcshi^sdluvci ^ i.c, ‘a hawk (sfduvci) to the birds — 
the hostile kings. Of these titles of Salura-Mahgu, some at least were appropriated 
in later times by other members of the Salura family whose rule in different parts of 
the Vijayanagara empire — sometimes as feudatories and sometimes as semi-inde- 
pendent chiefs, IS evidenced by the existence of stray epigraphical records. In the 
first part of this article, Salura Tipparaja^Odeya, the brother-in-law of king Devaraya 
II and his son Gopparaja were mentioned to have served as Yijavanngara vice- 
roys. They were ruling the country about Tekal in the iJ^Iysore State and the Xortli 
Arcot district, shortly after the period to wliich Saluva-Mahgu belonged. Tipparaja 
in the Tekal records receives the titles * the setter up of Saiubaraya ctc,t 
which Saluva-Mahgn obtains in the Jawilnl-BJidratamu, Another Saluva 
chief that claimed similar titles was Saluva Sanigainadeva-3Iaharaja, who was 
ruling somewhere in tlie south probably as a contemporary of Xarasihga and a 
subordinate of Praudliadeva-Maharciya (Padea Pmo). This Sanigamadeva (^aka 
1403) is stated in two records from Anbil (Trichinopoly district) * to have 
been Hlie establisher of Samburaya (Samparaya)h 'a hawk to birds, viz. (enemy) 
kings, ’ "the conqueror of the Sultan of the South, ’ etc. Otlier Saluva chiefs wliose 
names are found in inscrqil ions, hut whose relation to the main branch to which 
Narasihga belonged has not yet been made out clearly, are : (1) Salixva Parvataraja 
son of Saluvaraja who in Saka 13S7 (=A.D. 1465) built a mandapa in the temple on 
the hill at Tirupati f (2) Saluva Sirumallaiyadeva-Maljaraja, son of Halagahgaya- 
deva-Maharaja who in ^aka 1372 (=A.D. 1450) made a gift of 1,200 panam to the 
same temple (3) Saluva Erm-K^niipayadeva-lMaliaraja who in ^aka 1368 (=A.D. 
1446) made a similar gift (4) Saluva Gupa-Timmaimpati or Saluva Tirumalaideva- 
Maliaraja (Saka 1385)*^ and Saluva Gopa-Tqipa edias Tripurantaka (Saka 1390)^ of 
whom the former is known to have made ricli gifts of jewels and villages to the 
temples at Srtrangam and Jambuke^varam near Trichinopoly and the latter, to have 
set up a flag staff at Bamc^varam gilt with gold, and (5) Timmaraja or Siru-Tini- 
malairaja, a sou perhaps of tlie Saluva [Siru]mallaiyadeva, who made a grant to the 
temple on Tinimala, in ^aka 1403 (=A.I). 1481).® The epithets applied to Tclungu- 
raya in a record from the Bapatla taluka, make it appear that he and liis father Sam- 
buraya of Kannacla-de^a {ix. the Karnata country) were also of Saluva descent.® A 
genealogical table of that branch of the Saluvas with which jSharasinga 'was direclly 
•connected, as derived &om the Devulapalli plates, the Telugii poems JahnUii- 

> This mav he n refoieiice io the rccosi^oci-ntioii oi Raiignnuthn ut §nrafig{\m mentioned in a of Gopjianilrya 
(JET^. Yol. VI., pi>. 822 fl) who, lihe wo.s also a genera! of Kamp.in.i If. rcrh-im Uie ercdit of set- 

ting up Raiigausth.'i was sluiieil by both tho generals equally, a<^ al<o by Kamimna 
° = Nos. u9S and 69J. of tlic r^Iadras Kpigrapliical colJrelion for 1903. 

^ No. 251 of the sziniD collection for 1901. 

* No. 252 ditto. 

» No. 251 ditto. 

No. 59 of tho collection for 1802 anil No. 67 of 

’ No. 89 of the collection for 1005 ami No. oG of 1897. 

s No. 57 of tho collection for 18S9 and No. 257 of 1901. 

® Mr. Sewell’s Lisis of Yol. I„ p. 84-. A Siihhucb.alam record mentions ihU same Tclar.gurjvn, hov. of 

8amb«ruya of the K.annmh country (No. 293 of 1S09) ; .and (lie Tcliigu poet Srlnulha apj^remlr makes refereniv 
“to him in the phrase Sam^paraf/iZtitZfduvffn. 
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Shdratamu and tlie Vamhapurananm and from inscriptions, is appended for re- 
ference : — 


Pedigree of the Saluvas. 


Moon 
Bulla fi 

I 

PururnYUs 

Vaiikideva 

Gnn(la I. 
m. KuinEibileva. 
I 


Gnn^i (II-)' 

Bomma. 


Msiliraja 


Gauta I. 


.1 

YiralioTaala Suvitri-Mansi 


Salmn-Mangri or 
-Mnngn {Saka 1285 ; 
a probable contemi>orarY 
of Samparaja, the father of 
Telahga ; and a geneinl 
of the YJjayana^in 
prince JCampa II]. 


Gauta II 
(one of six sons). 


Gunda III. 
m. MaUambika. 


Timma (Saka 1385) 


i 

Nrislmbaraja (Narasinga) ^ 
m* Sriratigauiamba (Saha 
1378-1408). 


Saliiva 


Parvatavuju (Saha 
1378). 


Boppa 

or Tippamja, brot}ier-in-Ia\ 
of the Yijayaoagara king 
Deraraj’a TI (Saka 
1362-1364), 

Gdpa or Goppa {Saha 
1352), 


Not named (killed by a 
general called Tymarsaa as 
stated by Nuniz). 


Immadi-Nrisiriilia » Dharniariiya , 
Taminnyadeva or 'IVaonmadeva-Mahu* 
raya (Tanaamo) (^aka 14ld-1427b 


Timma, Tippa(?) or Tim- 
malaideva Maharaja (Saka 
1375 and 


It lias been stated by Nuniz that tlie usui-ner Narasinga died leaving tbe kingdom 
ivliicb be bad ‘ acq[uircd at tbe point of bis sword, ’ in charge of bis trusted general 
Narasirhba (generally known as Narasana-Nayaka, Narasa-Nayaka or Narasa) to be 
made over to bis infant sons after they came of age. According to tbe same clironicler 
tbe first of tbe two sons a\ as murdered at tbe instance of a certain Tymarsaa^ who in 
bis turn was killed by Narasa-Nayaka. Tbe second prince Tamarac Avas raised to tbe 
throne l)y tlie faithful minister, liut kept under strict control in tbe fortress at 
Peiiugoiida on accoimt of bis tender age. Aliout Saka 1424 Tauiarao appears to 
baA^e been deprh^ed of eimn this nominal poA\ er either liy Narasa- Nayaka biinsolf or 
l)y bis sou Vira-Narasimba, Avbo must bare succeeded to tbe throne in that year.^ 
Tbe statement, boAvever, of tbe Muhammadan historians and of Nuniz that. Narasa- 


* For the adentific.alaoiJ of thisTymtirwia with a certaui Tirumarflsa, son of Ttnlliuvanahattari Boniinaa’adeva- 
Mahrmiya; see Annml Bepovi on Epigraphy for 190S-1), p. 117. paragraph 68. 

' See l*olov\', p. 171* 
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killed koth tlie sons of Karasinga before be usm-ped tbe flu'onc for Imnself, is- 
rendered unlikely by tbe Deriilaiialli plates, wbicb are dated in Saka 14-27 and 
record a gift by Immadi-jS'i’isimba probably subsequent to bis deposition. The name 
Tamarao, iserideutly a corruption of Tammayadeva-ilabavaya or Dbarinariiya -wbicb 
occurs in inscriptions as a snrnauie of Iinmadi-Ni’isiuilia(leva-!]Jaharaya.^ In 
tli6 records of Innnadi-^risinilia tlic jilacc of lionour is ^cncroUv G^iveu fo 
Ifarasana^l^ayaka is invariably referred to, citlicr as a generalissimo in charge- 
of the whole army of the Vijayanagara kingdom, or as an Agent managing the 
State affairs for Immadi-Nrisimha from the capital Vijayanagara.’ Records of the 
latter are fonnd distributed over the Cndclnpah, Anantapnr, South Canara, Trichino- 
poly and Madura Districts of the Madras Presidency and the Mysore State. Diulcr 
orders of 'Lord' NarasanarNayaka, the iirovince of Earakur was at this time 
governed by Sadharanade[va^]-Oclcya.^ Nagira-rajya which included irilhin it 
Haiva and Kohkana was in charge of the malicman(jaleh‘a7^a Salura Deraraya- 
Vodeya, who in Saka 14<22 made a grant, for his own merit, to the temple of 
Dharesvara in the Kumpta taluka of the North Canara District/ and in Saha 112*1*, 
made another gift to the same temple for the 'longevity, health, unalth, kingdom and 
victory ' of Medinimisara Gandakcdtari Trinetra’Sdluva Narasana-Nayaka, son of 
Yisarappa-Nayaka {Le> Isvara).^ Mukti-nadu which formed, perhaps, apart of (he 
modern Cuddapali District, was conferred as a jdghlr on Eokkasam Timmanayhiin- 
garu who, in his turn, appears to have appointed his brother-in-law Siuikayya for 
the collection of tolls in that District.^ Eokkasam Tiinmanayudu is not mentioned 
elsewhere in epigraphical records. I would provisionally identify him with the 
general " Timapanarque ” in whom, according to Nuniz, Narasana-Nayaka " mnch 
confided/'^ Again, Sarnappa-Nayini Devineni {i.e. Devineni, son of Sarnappa- 
Nayudn) is mentioned in a record from Nanclalur in the Cuddapali District, to liarc 
been governing from bis capital Ghandikota, the province of Pottapi-nandu, which 
included in it (?) the districts of Sirvel, Siddhavai tain, etc.y his chief executive ollicer 

' Annual Report on Epigraphy for 190D-10, p. 1U-. 

- See c.ff. No. 615 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1907. Tiro chiefs besides Noia«nna-Nuyalca, who 
were evidently also imporianfc personages in this reign wci-e, a corfain Ayyan Sdmayn YiraniaraKiT, 'Lord of the 
Southern Ocean * (No. 66*1 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1909) and a cerfain Tipp.iralar Ayyan^ for 
whose merit gifts were made hy the chief Eppwli -Naya ka, at PirSnmalai in tie Madnia District, in the Saka 
year 1422 (r:A.D. loOO-l) (Nos. 139 and 151 of 1903). Erom a record at Maggo in the Heggadadevankoto inlnka 
of the My'EOrc District Catn, Vol. IV. Hg. 7-1) wo leam that in Saka IdlO, a certain Tippara^a Aj'vanavani 

was holding the oftico of ' Chief Sfinistcr of the household (maiKya-xu'aadhuna) iindcr Sriluva-Narnsihgaraya, Tljoi'e 
can he little doubt about the identity of tho two individuals— Tipparasa—nicntioncd in the Piiuomalai and 
Maggo records ; but it is not certain exactly wlmt position Tipparasa held in the Goveniment of tho Vijaynnagtira 
kingdom. Tho wording of tho iVagge recoid suggests that ho was tho Goveinor of th.at prt of the M^'sorc 
country \Yluch ^Yas then° subject to Vijayanagara. Tippara^a«TJdaiyar, perhaps identical with Tippani^«r-A3'yan, 
is also mentioned in the Buddimldipa^ti insciiption of Tammayadeva (Tnmarao) (No. 155 of the Madras Epigm* 
phical collection for 1905). One of the epigraphs in the Slurgasahuye.fvara temple at Viriuchipuram ^ mentions .i 
certain Poriya-Timm avus'a-Udaiyar who may have also been a chief subondinato of Immatli^Nrisimhnraya. 
VirupuUahadcva-AnnagaK like Tipparasa Ayyanavaru, is stated in Ng. 59 of Cffrn. Vol IV., to have been a. 
wancija^pradhana of Su]uva-Navasitjgaruja (father of Iimnadi-Atisiihha), in Jaka 1407. 

3 No. 16G of the M adras EpigTaphic.a\ collection for 1901. 

•* Aoinual Hejiori on Epigraph}’ for 1905*6, Appendix A, No. 31. 

^ Ibid, No. 32. 

« No. 61G of tho Madras Epigraphical collection for 1906. It may incidentally ho obscn'cd that thc«c tolls a^ 
specified for the town of Muttukuni, iucludcil fees on maniagw, carts, horsey mnid-sen-ants and profassions. 

* JFor^oiicn JEtnpite, p. 810, 
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being Lis oavu son, Parvata-Nayiidvi.^ lladiTrai-inandalam, i,e» the country ai»ouiid 
Madura, ai)i)ears also at this time, as a province of the Vijayanagara kingdom 
governed by a chief v ho vas under the direct orders of Kaiusana-Kayaka/ Thus 
from the large area over which the Saluva Idng Inimadi-I^risirhha is represented to 
have ruled, cither actually or nominally under the direction of his able general 
and minister Narasa-Nayaka, the inference is clear that during the short interval of 
Saluva usurpation the Yijayanagara supremacy did not suffer in dominion, but 
extended over a very large iiortion of Southern India. 

What has l^een recorded of Immadi-Nrisidiha in the foregoing paragraph 
applies equally to liis general Narasana-Nayaka, ivho actually conducted the affairs 
-of State in the name of Immadi-Nrisimha. In the numerous coj)per-plates and 
lithic records of Narasa-Nayaka’ s successors, -who are distinguished in history as kings 
of the Second or Tuluva dyiiastj^, a regular account is given of the mythical and 
historical ancestry of these kings ; and herein, some interesting details arc registered of 
the general Narasa. It is stated that the most famous of the chiefs of Tuluva, born 
•of the race of Tadu, was Tiinma. His son was I^vara whose fame for Hberalitj^ was 
known ‘ from Setu (Ramesvaram) to the Himachala, from the eastern to the western 
ocean.’ Prom Tivara was l)orn Narasa ^‘^wdio quickly bridged the Kaveri {though) it 
-consisted of a rapid current of copious w^ater, crossed over it, straightway captured 
alive in battle ivith the strength of liis arm the enemy, brought Tan j ore and 
{the city of) Srirangapattaua under his j)ow"er and set up a pillar of fame — his heroic 
•deeds being praised in the three worlds (tohich appeared io he) the palace {of his 
glory ) It is also said of him that he conquered the Chera, Chola, Mana- 
bhCisha^ the lord of Madhura, the brave Turushka, the Gajajmti and other kings, 
Narasa-Nayaka made gifts also "atEameSvara and every other shrine on earth 
•which abounds in sacredness/ ^ Professor Hultzsch, from wdiose translation of the 
Hampe inscription I have extracted the above, is of opinion that the verses 
Avhich record this boasted prowess of Narasa are only repetitions from an “office 
copy.” ^ Consequently it appears doubtful how far this eulogy of Narasa could be 
trusted for the purposes of history. But from ‘U'hat has been stated above it is 
clear that Madurai-niandalam — the Pandya country proper-w^as actually a Vijaya- 
nagara promnee at the time of wdiich w^e are now speaking, and that Immadi- 
Nrisimha’s inscriptions in different districts of Southern India, clearly prove that 
he and his Tuluva regent Narasan a held sway over almost the whole of the Gliola 
■country. Nor can the fig] it of Narasa 'vvith the Gajapati and the Turushka 

Ko. 615 of the Epigrapliical collection for 1907; it rtnj be noted that in this record the chief 

PennOni is called “ the estabh’sber of Tonda-mandala.*' 

- Xo. 39 of the collection for 190S. ' 

ol. I., p, 36/, vei'sG 10, TamcJia^raj^a is interpreted as ‘ Taiijore hingdoin;' Mp, Inch, Vol. IH.f 

p. lol ada. 

no-)' oEa Prinrtya );ing callcil Arikesari Parakrama-Pttnijyn. who rulci from A.D. 

It is conseqnentl}’ doubtful if ]nniiabhrisha cf the YijayAnngai*a copper plates, is a reference to this 
. ana ^jiAac m, as sbtod on p. 330 of Vol. IX. Prohabij he is identical with llunahbarana (Maiiabhwslia) 

IO was an eai ler member of the family to ^Yllicll Munafcavacha belonged. Blanribharana occnri; frequently also as a 
name or siimame of some Ceylon sovereigns. 

» Jnd., Vol. L, p. 307, verse 12? 

p. S6-. It is c^ideDt that in Ibis description of Sangama, where the “ office copy*’ of the versus in 
-ques ion js suppose o occiu, the eulogy is misapplied ; for, we know that Samgama did not rule aetu.nllj'. 
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kings be disbelieved, since tbe Saluva nsiirpor ISarasingn, of whom Xarasa was a 
general, must actually bave fougbt ivitli the Oddiya and the IJIuhaminadaii before 
establishing himself on the Yijayanagara throne. Tho Tcliigii poem Fartjal- 
dpaharanamti^ speaks of him as having captured Tidyapura (perhaps llijapiu*?) from 
the king of the Kuntala couiitiT, deprived the ^Muliammadan lord of ]iis great 
pride by taking from him the fortress of 31anavaclurga,- killed the CIiuLa, seized 
Maclhiirapura, fought a battle at SrirangapaUana and cstablisbed his fame hy bestow- 
ing gifts at Eamasetu {i,e. Eamc^varani),^ Besides, Xarasa's father, I^vara is 
described in tbe T'^ardJiajmnhicnnn^ as liaviug conquered the forts of Tjdayadri» 
Huttari, Grandikotaj Peiiugonda, Beggiiluru, Kovelanellfira, Kundani, Godugu- 
chiuta, Baguru, Naragonda, Ainiiruand Sriinngapattana, and to have ‘destroyed tlic 
cavalry of the Tavanasof Bedaudakofo at Gandikota.^^ This description, which men- 
tions the names of places actually captured is, probably, not J'anciful. And it is not 
imlikety that Narasa may have also taken part in these conquests by the side of Ins 
father I^vara and his master Saluva Narasihga. Gonscqacntly, it maA^ safeh’ be 
accepted, that Narasa-Kayaka, though he did not formally occupy the throne of 
Vijayanagara, was neA'ertholcss the de f ado ruler of almost ilie iiEole of Southern 
India, Nuniz also confirms the eulogy found in copper plates Avhen ho states that 
Ifarasa-I^^ayaka ‘‘ made war on several jilacos, taking them and demolishing tlicm 
because they bad revolted.”" 

Navasa, according to Xuniz, left five sous f ljut inscriptions mention only fouiv 
vie. Viva-T^arasiriiba, Krlslniarava, Eaiiga and Aclijnitaraya. ^ The eldest of these, 
Yira-Narasijhlia, ivho corresponds to ‘ Busbalrao^ of Kuniz ^ ruled for G years and 
was succeeded by his half-brother Krishnaraya. As Krlslinaraya’s accession to llm 
throne will be shown in the sequel, to have happened about the end of Saka 1131^ 
bis brother Vira-Narasiriilia, avIio ruled 6 years iDcforc Iiim, must have ascended the 
throne in or about Saka 1124. In tlie co])por plate grant from Bharesrara noted 
already, Saluva IS'arasana- (he. Narasa-)Xayaka, sou of Yisarappa (l4vara), is 
referred to as still living in Saka 1424, Durmati, the month BluTdrapada, Avhcrcas 
in a record from Barakfim,'' dated in the same Saka year Durmati, hut in the month 
Magha, we are informed that Yira-Narasifigaraya was ruling from the throne 
of Yijayanagara. Consequently, avc liaA'c perhaps to infer that A arasa died in the 
latter part of Saka 1424 and left liis son Yirn-Narasimha to succeed to the throne. 
Mr, Sewell records a feir inscriptions of Yira-Xarasimliaraya from the Ciuldapali 

’ Rao Bahndur Y^ireialiiigam PantiiliYs^ Lives n/ Tefugn Pods ’* (Chintamani Press Edition of 1890), p. 171. 

' The (nking of Ylraiaradurg^ by Knme.'i is also montionod in tho poem Aehgiifaraf/nUi/vdagam (I. 29). 
Instead of the Ch5k of tlio PajvJ(da.pnhr{raii((mu, M mentions the ^laravn king and records also a new fact, tiz^ ihe- 
capture of a rhiof oallcd KonetnTijn. 

= Srlmn^riip, tho father of iliva-Rninnraja of the Third Vijayonagnra dynasty, is a’po staled to have licljetl 
KHsiihharuja (Narasana-Etiyj’^ka) in Id? contests against the 3Iuhniumndans ; see below, p* 1^7. 

^ Voi. VII., p.rs. 

^ Foi'goUcn Empij'c, p. 310, 

« JWff.p. 314. 

‘ ii>. 7«c7.,Vol.]V., p.S.TaMe. ^ ^ ^ 

* An inscription from HonakivnahaUi in the Gnnd1u[>et tuluka, C<irrt. Tol. IV., Gn. 67), dated in S.ika 

142G, calls the king Bhujahab Pi-atupa-Namsinilnruya. Tins bVwda Rhujahab may in all prohalility have Vccj> 
tmiisl iterated hy tho Porjn 2 uC'»p chronicler as ‘ Du'^bar ; see abo iLid, Y ol. Ill*, YU. 95, dated in Saka 142S. 

® No, 152 of tho liladras Epi'.:raphical colloction for IDOL 
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and Kurjiool districts, are dated between the years Saka 14124 and 1429/ 
These do not speak of the regent ISTarasana-lTayaka and cannot, therefore, be mis* 
taken for those of the Saliwa king Immadi-Nrisiihha, though in ^aka 1427 (the 
date of the Devulaxialli ^dates) we find Immadi-N'risimha still living and making 
a grant of a village in the Penugonda-rajya. further ex)igrax)hical researches alone 
must show the exact political relationship that existed between the ruling king 
Yira-hTarasithharaya of the Tulnva dynasty and the deposed Saluva xirince 
Immadi-Nrisimha. 

We have not on record many inscriptions of Vira-N'arasirhharaya. Those 
mentioned by Mr. Sewell have not yet been critically examined. Three re- 
cords from Barakurn (South Oanara)/ Tadpatri (Auantapfir)^ and Jambai 
(South Arcot)/ mention a few of Vira-I^arasimba’s subordinates. These were 
Basavarasa-Odeya ruling the Barakuru-rajya, the mahdmaudalesvara Kama 
yasola-Maharaja, one of the IJraiyCir Cholas of the Solar race and Saluva-Timmarasa, 
the mahdpradhma of the king. At Rame^varam near Proddutur (Cuddapah) 
is a record dated in Saka 1430, Vibhava^ which does not refer to any ruling 
king, but mentions gifts made to the temple of Eainayadeva by Saluva Goviuda- 
raja,® son of Racbiraja of the Kaundinya-^d^rfj, Apastamha-sH^r^ and 
the Yajus-^aHA for the merit of Vira-Narasimharaya and Saluva-Timmaya/ 
On Friday the 15th tithi of the bright half of Vai^akha in the Saka 
year 1431, Sukla, Vira-Narasimharaya was still ruling at Vijayanagara, when 
his maM]}radhdna Salva-Timmayj^afigaru made a grant of a village in Gut- 
tl-rajya to the temple oE Ramesvara at Tadi^mrati.® This Salva-Timmajya, of 
whom more will be said in the sequel, is the famous minister that played so promi- 
nent a part in state politics during the reigns of Yira-Narasirhliaraya and his 
successor, the great Kinshnaraya. Saluva-Timma’s x)arcntage, as given in the Kon- 
davldti inscription.^ shows that Saluva-Govindaraja of the Rame^varam and Mopur 
records must have been identical with the Guandaja or Gauclarajo mentioned by 
Nuniz as a brother of Saluva-Timma and holding an important executive function 
ill one of the provinces of the Vijayanagara emxiire. 

Before going into the reign of Erishnaraya it may be useful to see what cojiper 
plates and Eiiuiz have to say about Vira-Narasimha. The former praise him as 
a virtuous king who made gifts at various sacred xilaces such as Rame^varam, 
Brli-angam, Eumbhakdnam, Chidambaram, ^ona^aila (Tiruvannamalai), Kanchi, 
Ealahasti, Srisaila, Ahobala, Mahanandi, Eivritti, Harihara and Gokarna.*^ But 

* Sewell, Lists of Antiquities , Yol. II., p. 12S. 

- Xo. 152 o£ the Wadi-aa Epi^'aphical collection for 1901. 

^ Xo. 343 o! the collection for 1893. 

< No. 94 of 1906. 

5 No. S89 of 1904. 

« No. 340’ of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1892 states that the same Saluva- 06 vindai^ja/y a made a 
4 ;nint of 5 ^n\lage in Guttl-i'aiyHn §alval435. 

? A damaged epigraph from Mo pur u in the Cuddapah di-ifcrict (No. 501 of 1906) also reGords a grant for the 
aiient of Yira-Xarasimharaya and Salva-Timmayya. 

* No. 342 of the Epigraphical collection for 1892. 

’ Ep. Ind., Yol. YI„ p. 234, Yftrsc 11. • 

For^oitea Empire, p. 359, and p. 363, note 1. 

JSp. Tnd, Yol. I, p. 36S, verses IC and 17 
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2funiz says that during the 6 years of his rub Busbnlrao ivas always at war : for. as 
soon as his father was dead, the whole Jaud revolted under its eaptains : and that about 
the time of his death, in order to secure the throne for his own son, he issued the 
<cruel order that the eyes of his step-brother Eidshnaraya should be nut outd 
Ti hatever the estimate of Nimiz may be of Vira-Xavasiiiiha’s character he 

■ seems to be certainly right uhen he says that the whole land revolted ou 
jS'ai-asa-Nayaka’s death. In an inscription from the ICadiir district (lIvsore)% 
we are^ told of an expedition carried into the Tulu-rajya by Blmjabaln'-iralia- 
waya {i.e. Busbalrao) in order perhaps to quell the rebellious feudatories 
•of that province, one of whom, at least, the Ealasa-Karkala chief Yimmadi- 
■Bhairarasa-Odeya is stated in the record to Jiave been quite’ anxious about the 
•continuance of his petty estate. The llnssahnan Governor at Goa, according 
■to the Italian traveller Varihema, was at war with Xarasimba of TijayanagaivTi 
alwut the year A. D. 1506.^ The rmmaltur chiefs in the eastern part of ilie 3Iy- 
sore country must also have grown powerful, if they had not actually revolted, 

■ and must have held permanent rub (st/iim-nlji/a) at Torkanamhi (Gimdlupet 
taliika) and the siUTOunding country.' Other petty chieftains of llysorc also 

"Cannot have kejit the jicacc y else, as we shall see in the sequel there would 
■liave been no necessity'' for Krishnaraya to have gone on a victorious lour im- 
mediately after his coronation to put down these petty rulers. For the same reason, 
too, we may not be far wrong, if we infer that the Gajapati king had carried 
■his influence far into the interior of the Vijayanagara kingdom and had lickl tlic 
fortresses of Kondavidn and Udayagiri which were situated in the Ivavnata 
-country.® The Muhammadan kings of Bija^iur also coiikl not hut have found 
the Tuluva usurpation by Karasana-Nayaka, or rather, by his son Vira-Xarasiiii- 
haraya a favourable opportunity to pounce once again on their natural enemies, the 
■Hindu kings of Vijayanagara. 

At tliis stage of history, despite the intrigues and jealousies tliat iilaccd 
-olistacbs in the way of his succeeding to the throne, Krishnaraya, the second son 
of Narasa-Nayaka and the last great Hindu sovereign of Southern India, prior to 


J Forgotten Empire^'g. 3l4f. Tradition in the Teluga country oftribvitea the jealousy and the consequent 
cruel order to Tippadevi, the mother of Yira-Narasimha ; for, it is believed that Nrigaludevi lior co-uife, ■was not 
.horn of high castOj hut, nevertheleae, continued to ba more in favour with king Nnni’?a than herself. 

2 Carn.j Voh VI., Big. 41. I lake tlvia opportunity to thank Jlr. Sewell for correcting my interpretation 
•{JEp. Inhy Yol. IX., p. 174) of this important inscription. Certainly, the campaign of Bhujahalaruya against the 
Tuiu country was n past event at the time of tho record and Yimmaili Bha\raras.a-Odeya’a original prayer to 
tho god at Kalasa must have been fulfilled at that time. It cannot be conceded, liowcver, as Blr. Kice would Lake it, 
^flmtthe campaign by Bhujabala ia a reference to lCrifihnaruy.a’s conquest of tho Tulu country. 

* Forgotten Empire^ p. 118. 

* Arnual Eoport on Epigraphy for 1008 ‘9, p. 117, and that for X000«10, p, 114. Kongudr^arajiihl'al 
appears also to refer to the revolt of feudatory chiefii ?absequcnt to the dcatli of tho Tuluva usurper Nam^ana-Kuynk.a 
and to the unsuccessful campaign of his son Yira-Xawsimha, .ugainst Umm.atttir. An inscription from 

'the Malnvalli tuUika of the ATysoro district [Ep> Ccivn* Tol. Ill, Bll. 95) states that the UmmatlOr cliiof BLilhiraja 
bore, in the time of [Yiraj'Karasimh.u in Saha 14’28, the C/4iH-ffrnynjvr//o, Tliis lenn perl npj indicates that 
the weak king, recognising the power of the TJmmattur chief, had almost raifcd Inm to the position of a 
■ crown-princo {pnvaraja or, in ICanarcse, cliil'l:({raya), 

^ In §uka 1426 the Govann.TO<loynni, st^Oed himPcU ‘ the conqueror of Ihs three 

kings,’ ‘ Iho rescuer of Xilngiri,' and was holding Bludauakote {Ep* Cara., Vol. Ill, Nj. 47). 

* No. 2C9 of the BIndms Epigraphical collection for 1005 tays that Uilayagiri was in the centre of Ear- 
‘jio/n-.Va/flIrt. 
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the occupation by the British, ivas crowned to rule tlie Vijaj^auagara empire, 
solely through the exertions of his able family minister Saluva-Timmarasa, on or 
about the 14th day of his bright foi-tnight of Magha in the cyclic year Sukla which 
corresponded to ^alca 1431 (=A.I). 1509-10).' Accordijig to Telugu tradition 
Krishnaraya is stated to hare been born on Briday the 12th of the dark fortnight of 
Pushya in the cyclic year Yikriti which corresponded to Saka 1387.“ This 
would make him about 45 years old when he was crowned, which is very unlikely. 
According to more reliable accounts Krishnaraya ivas nearing that age when 
he died/ There is still another tradition U’hich says that ho was born in Saka 1409 
(=A.D. 1487).^ This latter appears to be nearer the truth as it agrees with the 
statement of Kuniz that the king was orer twenty years when he succeeded to the 
Vijayanagara throne. 

Bpigraphical materials for re-constrncting the history of Ivirishnaraya’s reign 
are abundant. Hundreds of copper-plates and stone inscriptions of his time are found 
all over tlie Presiclencj’'. Mr. Se-well’s exhaustive account based on the chronicles 
of the Portuguese trarellors, Paes and Naniz, the Muhammadan historians and 
other European tourists and on the inscriptions examined hy him in the course of 
his preparation of Vols, I and II of the Lists of Antiquarian Bemalns in the 
Mach'as Presidency, is, of ah. treatises, by far the most valuahle and interesting. It 
throu's direct light upon the religious, social and political features of KrishnarayaV 
rule udiich are of the highest value for a clear understandhig of the times. In his 
"‘Lives of Telugu Poets’" (uritten in Telugu) Pao Bahadur Vire^aliogam Pantuln 
has drrelt at great length on the progi’ess of Telugu literature under the patronage 
of that benign sovereign v ho vas himself a jjoet and an author.^ Besides these, *\ve 
have the quasi-historical U'ork of the Telugu poet Vehhatarya alias Kumara-Dhurjati, 
v'hich is exclusively devoted to Krishnaraya’s victorious tours and is hence entitled 
Krishnarajatijayamu, As the reign of Krishnaraya is an important epoch in 
South-Indian literature, arts and culture, in religion and philosopLy and in social 
and economical progress, I plead no apology for putting together the information 
which I have been able to gather from available inscriptions of Krishnaraya’s 
brilliant rule and conquests, 

As aheady stated, Krishnaraya succeeded to the throne about the end of Salca 
1131. This is recorded in an inscription from Hampe, which also supplies the in- 
formation that on the occasion of his coronation Krishnaraya ‘‘built in front of 
the shrine (of ^irCipaksha) a large assembly-hall {ranga-mancjajxi) and a gdpnra 
before it, caused to be repaired the great gojnmi in front of that, and gave to the 
holy Virfipakshadcva a golden lotus, set with the nine {kinds of) gems and a snake 

^ This k thi} date of the coroiifition {puUiihhi&htkn) as given in tlio Hnmpe inscription (i]’/?, Imh, Voh 
p. 370) ; it Trill he shoivii helcHihnt it actnallj happened a few months earlier, 

J Lives of Tehign JPoefs, p. 170. According to the hidictn Calendar this is wrong by six years. Yihriti would 
be Saha 1392, expired. 

^ Fovgolicn JSvipirc,\f. 15S. 

* Lives of Lchton PocAs p. loO. 

^ Pai-t IT o£ Gnrujuda Srirumamurll Pantnlu’s ^arinrUamvhi (Madras Kdition of §. S. 1818) contains also an 
cxliauslive Telugu account oE Jvrishnir3ya*s rule based oa Tclngu literature, the Tamil chronicle Koir^ude^ardjdhhGX 
j^nd Mr. Sewcll s of A'^Ui^mhes.^ Mr. Chilukun Virabhadiarau lias also issued fiom the jSranjuvani Press, 
lUlorc (1903), a book euLtled Clunilrmn which, on the model of the Xor/joticn supplies- 

information rolloeted from the recounts of foreign travcllcis and Muhammadan historians. 
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ornameat. Tke calogj^ of KTAtova idiich is xcgWored iu fMs iuscriptioa 
sliows tkat tke record must kave lieen actuaUj- dnnvn up some Tears after tke 
<iorouatiou, 1j u'kick time, at least, as uill Im seen in tke sequel, ke ‘kad conquered 
tke Gagapati king, kad extended kis ckaritios to tke temples of Ycnkatadri 
(Tiiumala), Sonackala (Tiruvam.amalai), Kauakasalika (Gkidambaram) and others 
and kad earned tke title, “a second 13k6ja”= evklcntlT after kavi.m composed' 
perhaps, tke Tolugu poem AmukiamrihjadCi. Professor Hultzsck, irko has edited 
tke inscription under reference, in the EpUjraphia Indica, is doubtful if the date 
given in tke Kauaresc portion of the record is the actual date of tke coronation 
or only its anniversary. We kave .=cou above that Krislumraya’s brother Vim- 
Kirasirhlia was still ruliog iu tlie mouth Vaiiaklia of Iho Saka year U31, iSukla 
A recorcF from Puliyendla (Ciicldapah), dated iu Saka Sukla, but iu the mouth 
Karttika, states that Krishnaraya was niliug ou the throne at Aljayauagara. Gou- 
^equeutly the date of the Hampe epigraph, though it may not exactly he^tlic date of 
the coronation as already suspected by Professor Hultzsch, could not, in any ca<=c, be tijc 
anniversaiy of Krishnaraya^s iKiitmishcha. IiuiU likelihood the kiug^s coronation 
took place some time between the mouths of Yaisaklia and Karttika in the cvclic 
jrear Sukla (coiTcspoiiding to A.P. 1509-10), and the gifts made on that occasion 
were recorded on the Hampe stone after some interval.'* As .soon as lie was crowiied 


king Krishnaraya is stated to have '' stayed in the City of Bisnaga for a rear and 
-a half without going outside of it, learning the affairs of the kingdom and looking 
at the testaments of past kings.”" Prom these he came to understand that the three 
fortresses of Hedcgulla (Mudkal), llracholi (Euichur) and Odigair (Udayagiri) liad 
remained unconquered hj the usurper iS^arasinga, who, as noted already, had, ou tlie 
decline of the first dynasty, restored the Yijayaiiagara kingdom to its original cxtcjit 
•and power. Krishnaraya was dctcrunncd to acquire these unsubdued fortresses and 
made the necessary preparations. JJcauv'hilc, nearer ]io)uc, there appear to have 
been certain rebellious feudatories who had to ])o chastised first. These were the 
TJmmattur chiefs who had grown to be almost iudepeudeut of Yijayauagnra 
-and tverc, as heirs -presumptive to the ChiJckardijcipaftaj holding in their possession a 
pretty large poHion of the kingdom, under the title Femii/onddehofcreSvara.^ Tlio 
Amaravati inscription of Krishnaraya is the only record which refers to Krishjia- 
raya’s conquest of &vanasamudra— a stronghold of the Uinmattur chiefs — ])rior to 
his capture of TJdaj^agiri. Professor Liiclcrs, who lias published tliis record iu tlic 
BipigrapUa Indica (Yol. YII, pp. 17 to 22), quotes confirmatory ovidcucc from tlic 
accounts of foreign travellers and Huliammadaii liistoriaus to jH'ove that tlu) 
Uinmattur chiefs were the first to he reduced ])y Kvislinaraya. Tbc capture of ilic 


* HlK Iml, To). I., p. 370. 

= Mr. Vii‘e<alingiim Pnirfnlii says thni Knshii.'iz-uya earned tlio iiaino Andlini-BlOj.i a«; he jiatrenUMl 

'TeUigii (Aitdhraj litei’fttuvo as Blioja o£ old did Sanskrit. It i< aha stated tint many San^lcrit work^ romitov^A 
hy thekbg which avo no longer extant {Lives of Tcht^u p. 176f}. 

’No. 491 of the Wadins Epignpliicnl collection for 1900. 

* A rimilar instance is provided h}’ a record found in the Undcrirrmuid " temple at VijayanajHira. It 
•in §aVa 1435, grants to the temple of Pra'Janna-Viruprik'iln which were actually made on the ocearian “f the 
•coroii.ation. 

’ Fw'goUeii JEmjnvc, p. 81C. 

® Above, p. 173, footnote 4 ; and Can;,, Vol. IV» On. 67. 
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fortress of Sivarhsamudram (Sivaua^amiidra) is also mentioned in the Telugu poem* 
FdriJdtcqxtharcnjimmi of Nandi-Tiiximanna.^ That iSTiiniz, ^vho has so very carefully 
chronicled the historical events of Krishnaraj^a's reign, - omitted to mention this- 
early military exploit of the hing, seems rather strange. It may possibly be that 
the event was not considered by him to he one of sufficient importance to deserve- 
heing chronicled. 

Having put doAvn the rehellious chiefs nearer home, Krishnaraya is next 
stated to have set out on a victorious tour towards the east — the apparent causes 
being, as mentioned above, the testament of the Saluva usurper Narasihgaraya and the- 
encroachment made on the Karnata dominion by the Gajapati and the Muham- 
madan kings. Krishnaraya must have had in contemplation a cornj)lGtc conquest of 
the Gajaiiati — who, by the bye, appears to have bee^i liis inveterate foe. This is dir- 
ectly hinted in two records from Hagalapuram (Chinglcimt district) which register 
a request preferred by a private person to Krishnaraya, to endow a temple after his 
victorious return fi'Oin the expedition against the Gajapati.^ According to Nnniz 
‘‘the king (Krishnaraya) laid siege to it (XJdayagiri) for a year and a half’’ before 
taking it.^ Two records at Krishnapuram (near Hampe)^ and three others at Tirmnala,^ 
refer to ^aka 1136, Bhava, as the date of his return from the conquest of XJdayagiri.- 
Consequently, Krishnaraya must have spent at least the first two years of his reign 
in preparations and in settling internal affairs and in the tliird, Le., Saka 1431 or 
thereabout/ started against the fortress of TJdayagiri, which was evidently then 
in the possession of the Gajapati. The tri-lingual inscriptions from Tirumala vividly 
describe how Krishnaraya “ started on a military expedition against Pratajiarudra 
Gajapati, crushed and pierced {i.e,, drove) him as far as Kondaviclu, took possession 
of the fortress of TJdayagiri, and on his way back to the capital of Vijayanagara went 
up to the top of the Tiruinalai hill, paid homage to the lord Venkatanatha, had him 
bathed in gold {hcmalcdbhisMlca) nith 30,000 gold jneces and presented 

a triple-stringed necklace and a pair of gold-bangles of very high value set with . 
pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz.” The two other records which are engraved on a 
deserted shrine in the Krishnasvainin temple at Krishna j)uram refer to the same- 
subject, and speak of Krishnaraya, as having su]}dued TJdayadri (TJdayagiri) and 
having thence brought with great care the image of the god Bnlakrishna whicli ho 
set up in a jewelled (at Krishnapura) on Briday, the 3rd of the bright half’ 

of the month of Phalguna in tlio cyclic year Bhava, which corresponded to Saka 
1436. On the occasion of this consecration the king is stated to have presented vain- 
able jewels set with the nine kinds of gems, together with gold and silver vessels, 

1 Lives of Telugu J^odst p. 172. 

- Nos. G28 and G28A oC tlie Madias Epigrapbical collection for 1904. 

^ Fovgotten Fuqnre, p. 315. 

^ Nos. 25 and 2G of tlic JJadras EpigrapWcal collection for 1889. Tlie temple of Krislinn.svSnii is stated to have* 
been built in this year ( Fogotten Empire, p. 16 1). 

^ Nos. 53 to 5o of the collection for 1889. 

® hiscrixdjons iu tho Hazara Ramasvami, the Vitthala and tho TTndcr^^*ound (Pi’asanna*Yiriix)jilcslia) toinide.s in 
Vijay.anagara and in tho Kota-VinSyaha temple at Sanhalapum '^v’hich record gifts of ornaments and \’illagos to these 
temples and to tho additions made to them by the queens of Krishnaraya, in Saka 1435, Sriimikha, perhaps, indicate * 
that the foitress of Udayagiri nras still in soige or had just surrendered. In cither case tho gifts socm to h-ave • 
been app.aicntly made ndth the object of proxntiating the gods, though this may not have bee a specifically stated in 
these records. 
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and, ill addition, to iiavc? ’ c.Aonor! iir. • village'; free of all taxes, for oblations and 
offerings in the temiile. r/cier ivcords -wliicli relate to Ivrislmaray^l^'^ 

conquests in general, Uv^gin aho v ilh cajilr.i’o of Udaya^iri and close the account 
with his setting up of a nlUt;r of vi-to:y at PoUivauru near Sinihadri (Sirhhachalani 
in the Vixagapatam clistviof). Ti .y aviiiou in oounection ivitli the conquest of 
Udayagiri the capture oi Tnavuila-Ilautaraya or Tiriimalal-Ealuittarayn, 

who must have been one ai’ tbe : '!)! of Prataparuclra in charge of that fortress. 
Mr. A^iresalingani Pan.tuiu stat’-s tii .t the chioi who was in charge of Udayagiri ivas 
a certain Praliaresvara-Patra who was an uncle of the Gajapati prince Vlrabhadra- 
Patrad jN’nniz also speaks of l!ie c:q>ture of an aunt (or an uncle) of Pratajia- 
nidra at Udayagiri, whese name h i do not give.' Kauarcse and Tcliigii records on 
the Udaj^agiri hill stat.j 'hat Krisliiiaifiya captured at Ldayagiri an uncle of Praia* 
parudra Gajapati nan\cd Tirumala-Paghavaraya' or Tirumala'Knntaraya,* wliicli 
are probably mistakes for Tirumaku-llahuttaraya. On the occasion of his visit lo 
Udayagiri, Krislmaraya wiili Ills iwual liljcrality appears to have made many gifts to 
the temples on that hill. 

On a second expedition against tltc Gajapati, which was apparently under* 
taken not long after tlie lust— peril aps, with tlio object of not allowing sufficient, 
time to liim for rallying his for:-. -a determined attack was made on Kondavidu 
where the Gajapati had nppare u'y taken shelter. The fortress was captured by 


escaladiiig its walls ; and i iiscri j d > o ' 


say that l)efore laying siege to Koadavulu, 
Krisimaraya took- by a-biglo the iniuor forli-cssos of Acldanki, Viiuiko^cla. 

Bellariikomla, AAagarjn-iibionda, Tiou-o.la, Ivotavaram and otlicr stroni^holds.'’ The 
mrijaUq^aluira^unnu,^ v.'incli aJ.o refers to the victorious campaigns of Kvislinaraya 
ill the east, mentions hoiv the Id attacked Udayagiri, easily captured Vinnkonila, 
dispersed tlie forces that had collected at Kondavidu, surprised Bollauuikonda, 
devastated Velupukonda, razed Jallipallo to the ground, subdued Anantagiri, shook 
Kamhammetlu by surprise and struck terror into the mind of the king y the 
Utkalas® The same poem in another place" speaks of a certain Kasavapatra 
and prince Virahhadva vho vrero taken captives by Kvisimaraya during his capture 
of Kondavidu, This last ovent according to the Kondavidu and the 3Iangalagin 
records'" happened on the 12th day of the bright half of Ashadha in the Salca year 


*iu'esQf 173; it vrilUo scon lotrordotvn that at KondqulU KfL^hna^ capturetl n ceitain 

« I M A AT PcUiap*! PiUituWs PnliarcBrAKi i-? tlorivodfram Uic ntitno ot Uiis peniomiL-o 

P..haraj«4n.schnBdra.JIah.pta_^ M,. Appano Pantula of Vizhnasram poinis 

PrahtiTe^vai'A aw.-t in charge of IvondapalH. 

= Forjollct F^jpirc, p. 317 nml note 1. ^ ^ 

* jS'dhvc Inscnpiions, U. 37. ^ 

f; Ko *273 of the Jil.ulras Epignplucal coaccUon for 180 r. ^ 

£*o. ^4^ ^ i nf Xrllovc autl Guntuv. 1^ liilo sonic wore in the po-^cc'^ion o{ 

fho to tevo b AT,, dudod i„ ibe dominicu of (ho Qotb Sir.!, Is of (iolcond,. (see For.oticn F.,- 

piret pi>. 133 to 136), 

1 d« >.>-tionc4 b«c wev ootuolly .pt«ro d by tbo tin.- 1,, l.K 

next Minpiiign (see p. U7 helow) 

lives of Tchiffu Fads, p. 175. 
i" JE>). Iml, Yol. Vr. p. 230If and l>. lOSif. 
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1437 (=23rcl June A. D. 1515). From the Tiruvannamalai,^ Kajahasti^ and the 
Amaravati^ inscriptions it may hare to be inferred that Xrishnaraya on this occasion 
‘Captured alive Virabhadraraya or Virabhadrasena, the son of Prataparudra, Nara- 
haripatra the son of Kumara Eaminira-Maliapatra (perhaps also a Gajapati prince), 
lilallukhan^ and TTddandaklian of liachuru (Ptaichur), Pachiraju of Pusapadu® 
Srinatharaju and Lakshmipatiraju/ Kasavapatra of Janyala,'Ba]achandra-Mahapatra 
of the v’est and other nobles and feudatory chiefs. Evidently these chiefs and nobles 
of Prataparudra had collected in the fortress of Kondavidu to defend it against the 
attack of Krishnaraya/ The presence among them of the two j\Iuliammadaii chiefs 
Mallukhau and Uddandakhan of Rachurii is of special interest as it suggests the 
intimate terms on which the Gajapati aucl the Adil Shahi kings (to whom helongecl 
Eaichur) must have then been in their common cause to oj)pose the victorious 
Krishnaraya. Prince Virahliadra who was taken captive on this occasion is stated by 
Nuniz,® to have been subsequently imprisoned in the city of Vijayanagara and insulted 
by the king, being asked to show his skill in sword-j)lay with a person who Avas not 
of the royal blood. It is even related that the prince after this incident committed 
suicide. This does not appear to haA^e been the case ; for, a record from the 
Davangere taluka of the Ohitaldroog district [Ep. Cam, VoL IX. Dg. 107) states 
that Virahhadra-Maharaya, son of the Gajapati king Prataparudra-Maharaya, Avas 
ruling under the orders of Krishnara 3 "a the district of Malega-Bennur-sune and 
remitted, in that capacit 3 ^ the tax on marriages in Saka 143S, Yuvan (=:A. D. 1515- 
16), for the merit of his father Prataparudra and king Xrisimaraj'a. This interest- 
ing record testifies to the high statesmanship of Krishnaraya who, far from 
ill-treating a captive prince, raised him to the dignity of a proAuncial chief Avhicli he 
originally Avas Avhen he held Kondavidu. In the very same year in Avhich Konda- 
vidu Avas taken, the king Avith his two Avives OhiniiMeAd- Amina and Tirumaladevi- 
Amiua, Avho appear to haA''e accompanied him in his military campaigns, visited 
the temple of Amaresvara near Dharaniksta (the historic Dhannakada) and 
Imslowecl there, the munificent gifts known as tidaptmisha, raUiadhenn and sapta- 
sagara and presented some Adllages,® After settling the defence and government 
of KondaAudu, Krishnaraya returned to Vijaj^anagara and left it again on his thiifi 
expedition -this time directing it against Kalinga. He camped at BezA'ada and besieged 

^ Ko. 674 of the Jladras Epigviiphical concction for 1902, 

' Ko. lOG of the collection for 1903. 

=» No. 272 of 1807. 

* Mallukhan very probably tlio Kiitb-iMolka meiitioiiod in the Telugn poem Kaldpmmodaimmu ns having been 
GcCcatcd near Komlavhhi by the Nandjiila chief Nuinpavaja, vrho vns one of the generals of Krishnaia^'.'i {Lives oj 
Tehtffu L^oefs, p. 2^17). 

^ The Tiravaunumalai rccoixl spells this iiainc as PusalapSAii. A village called Ptlsapuchi, 17 miles west of 
Bupatla (.Gnntjirdistnct), U mentioned by ilr. Sewell {Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I., p. S4). 

® These two chiefs are very probably identical with Sri Ntidha Raja Rumayya Silmanta Sifjgsira-AIahapatm and his 
sou Lakshmipatirjtpa montioned in a record at ICefcavaram, dated Saba 1474 ; isce Mr. Jewell’s ListSf Vol, I., p. 65. 

« The Mafigalagiii record speaks of the Swan-like kings ” who were stationed by the Gajapati at Kon«la\idu 
and were cnptarcd by Ssluva-Timma. 

® Forgotten Fmjnre, p, 31 9f. 

® Tho Amaruvati rccoi'd (No. 272 of the Epigraphical collection for 1807) which supplies the above information 
appear? to he a Telugu version with slight additions and alterations of the Sanskrit inscription from tho same place, 
pamished by Rrofossor Lnders in the FpigmpUa Indka, Vol YIl, p. 175*. That ICrIshnar 23 'a made Iho rich 
gift of tula pur at Atnaresva'‘*a is also mentioned in the Tiruvannumahii record. 
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Kondapalle ^vliere accordiu:; to IWiuk, \7er0 CDllestecl “ all the chiefs of the hiiigdom 
of Oiya. ^ Krislinara^'a lier^. made captivo'^ of many people of high rank ‘‘ amongst 
whom was a wife of the king (of Crya) aaJ one of Iiis sous who was a prince- and 
seron principal captains of the kingdom/^ The Ealahasti record supplies the names 
of some of the chieis wio vVoro caocurel alirc at Kondapalle and pardoned. 
These were Praharajii-bhrai^chandrf-L^ [Bojdajanua-Mahapaira and Eiji- 

iikhan. The last moiit; cue J cuief: eridently a I\Iuhummadan, Avas cither in the 
service of the Gajapati king or was scut as an ally by the Qutb Si^ahi king 
of Gbllconda to defend Eondapalio against an attack of Krislinaraya.* From 
Kondapalle Krislmaraya appears to liave quickly followed tlic Gajapati into liis 
own dominions, taking on the way by a single assault Anantagiri, TJndrakouda, 


Urlagonda, Aruvapalli, JallipaUi, Eandikonda, Kappaluvayi, Ealagonda, 
Kaiiibhaiiimettii, Kanakagiri, Saiiiharagiri and other forlrcpscs and strongholcb in 
the country of Teliinganya.® Ee marched to Simhadri-Pottuniiru, set up a 
pillar of victory there, and made rich presents in company with his ndves, 
to the temple on the top of tli3 JSiiiihachalain hill. There exist even to-day 
three records® in Telug^i characters writte3i on the basement of the entrance into 
the Asi]iaTxu,-ma)jda 2 :}a and on a pillar of the verandah round the Lakshminara- 
simhasvamin temple at Simhaebalam, which relate in unmistakable terms the 
victories of Krishnaraya, his stay at Simhaclri and his gifts to the temple. 
Telugii literature also, is never tired of describing the prowess of tlie king and his 
setting up the pillar of victory in the rcry heart of the Kalihga country." Kuui/. 


says that after this event Krishiyarav\a roturned to Vijayanagara,~tho offer of the 


hand of the Gajapati’s daughter in marriage to Krishnaraya being a s;ibscqucnfc 
event. The interesting records of Tirurannamalai and Kajahasti quoted above, also 
agree in stating that the king returned from Simhatlri to Yijayanngara by way 
of Eajamahendri, where, the two queens again distributed rich presents. From 
the and other Tolugu works, ^ however, wo learn that Krishna- 

raj^a did not stop with the sciting up of the pillar of victory at Pottunuru, but went 
further north, even, into the interior of the Gajapati's dominions, devastated the 


* ^orgDUc7i Empire f p. 318. 

= Ibid. p. 31Sf. Brings "Eombtah" &avs tk\t tUis piinccj vpi\s Uamchundor J)qvt { ForgoHen Empire,^. 133). 

^ Tamil records of victonos in the enst, si>c.ik of a miiMcrJpradhniia) of the 

Gnjnpjiti king called Bhupati p'utaludana Sirafcchandra (No. 511 of 1903), BliCpati Vradhunarnia 5lrabchandra (No. 71 
of 1903) or Bhupati Ihliidaua Piraslicbandm (No. 125 of 1 901). as one of Krishnarira's captives in war. Tliey do 
not. however, state where, exactly, ho w.is captmed. Peihip'! we have in these wrong forms of the name a reference to 
the'minlster Pmhanlja Simscliandm MahSputra or Prahare^vara of Kondapalle; soo above, p. 177, foolnolo 1. 

^ Oup. 131 of Mr. Sewell’s Forgotten Fmpu'e, there i'i a wforcnce to a treaty hetweeii the Qutb Shuhi king and 
the king of' Orissa, as related in Bnggs “ Ferishtah.'^ It looks as if Kondapalle owned both by the Gaiapati and 
tho Muhammadan kings at the time of Krishna luya s conquest. 

5 Most of these places avc in the Raichur, Nalgonda and Warangal dhtrids of the Niwm's dominions. Mr. 

Viresaliugain Pantulu (X to Poc^s p. 172), supposes Knnakagm ^ be idenlicnl with Knnigiri in the 

Nolloro district. Tills is not very Ulcly. as the place is specifically mentioned among the foitrcs/cs of Teluilgunya .and 
is htill known to bo afoitificdtown of some impentance in the Raichur dhtnet. 

« Nos. 243 to 2‘io of the 3radms Epigraphical collection for 1809. ^ 

7 eg Lives of Tchgu Focis, p. 175. Tho inscriptions at Sirahuclmlain, significantly however, omit to 
mention Krishnnraya^s iMa Uajapati-saptuiAum-kamna wliich means Uhc destroyer of the army of tho Gnjapati- 
(king)’; nor do they 'I'cfor to tho pillar of victory set up at Pottnmira. 

^iiid, p.irs. 
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coiiutiy of OddadP and burnt liis capital toivn of Kataka (i.c. Cuttack), tlms rorciu'g 
the Gajapati to make peace by offering the hand of one of his daughters. Whether 
tins expedition into Oddadi and the burning of Kataka happened in continuation of 
Krislmaraya’s setting up of the pillar of rictoiy at Potmnuru, or ivhether it ivas the 
ol}ject of a fi'osh campaign subsequent to the king’s return to the capital, as stated in 
inscriptions and by Nimiz, cannot be definitely stated at present for want of epi- 
gra 2 :)hical records to confirm the facts registered, so far, only in Telugu literature. 
I]* the stone inscriptions of Kalahasti, Chidamharam, Tiruyannainalai aiid other 
places, which are dated about the end of the Saka year Id'SS, D])atri or at t])c 
1)egiuning of Saka 1439. Israra, are to he ]}elieved, Krishnaraya must liavc come 
l)ack to his cajhtal and made charities on a very large scale in almost every Siva and 
Vishnu temple in the Chola-mandala, in commemoration porhaj^s of his victories and 
must have started again on a fresh campaign against Gaja 2 )ati. This much, at any 
i*ate, becomes certain from the Simhaohalam records, viz., that Krislmaraya was at 
Siiiihadri at the beginning of Saka 1438, and that in Saka 1441 he made over to the 
temple at Simhaohalam certain villages Avliich Averc granted to him l)y the Gajapati 
king. Whether these latter ivere the Amluntary gifts of the Gajapati ruler on l}ehalf 
<4 liis ally Krishnaraya or were ivrung from him hy a regular raid on his capital, are 
points which cannot be deckled at present. Nevertheless there appears to he a clue 
to some historical event — not yet discovered — in the conquest of Gatuir A^'hich is 
mentioned by Nuniz next, perhaps, in chronological order after making peace 
with the king of Orya. The name Gatuir cannot be traced either in epigraphical 
records or in Telugu literature. Nor is Nuniz himself veiy clear in his statements 
about this place and the expedition against it. He says that Gatuir is situated on 
the Charm aodel side and that it is surrounded hy a river Avhich at the time of 
Krishnaraya’s capture, Avas in flood. Besides, the account does not state against Avhom 
the attack AA’as directed; nor, does it disclose any proper names that could lead to 
the identification of Gatuir. Mr. ScAvell thinks there is in this a j)Ossible reference to 
Vellore.® But as Telugu literature has so far been found to confirm the facts related 
in litliic records or registered hy Nuniz, it may not he altogether improbable to sup- 
])ose that the " Gatuir ’ of Nuniz is identical Avith Kataka (Cuttack) mentioned in 
Telugu literature, and that Krislmaraya, according to the .attcr authority, must haA^o 
finally compelled the Gajapati king to flee and burnt his capital before accepting from 
him tlie terms of peace and the hand of his daughter in marriage. Tliis conclusion 
is rendered very likely hy the records at Siriihachalani, one of AA^hich dated in Saka 
1441, speaks of villages granted by the Gajapati on behalf of Krislmaraya, Avhile tlic 
two others of Saka 1438 in the same 2>lace register gifts of jewels by tlie king and 
liis tAvo queens and record Krishnaraya’s conquests only up to his setting up of tlic 
jnllar of victory at Pottuniiru — an GA'ent Avhich, jicrliaps, Avas not enough to ] nimble 
the Gajapati. ^^eiy likely Nuniz took ‘ Gatuir ’ to l)e situated in a country different 
from that of the Gajapati’s and thought that the peace AA'ith Gajapati Avas concluded be- 
fore Kri.shnaraya started against Gatuir. Aji examination of Krislinaraya^s records, 

* Oddildi the same ns Oclilavndi of Telugn ions. It was ruled hy Use chiefs about the end 

<»f the 13th Century A.O.; sec Anjimjl Kepori on Kpigmphy for 1900, p. 32f. 

- Forantteu J^vipirc, pp. 32C to 32*J. 3 p, note 1. 
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(5) the sacred car for Vina v aka ; 

(6) the gilding (udth gol tl) ol' Ik/’, door and door-posts of the gate called 

Uttamasolan and okk ns ; 

(7) the gilding oi tlie corrdro. vrllli solid gold plates of the highest quality ; 

(8) the gilding of the pi:in LcL ; 

(9) the (well called) Ard\ siiniula-lcinaru in front of the kitchen, in the 

temple of the godde.'^ ; 

(10) the central shrine ; and 

(11) gold and silver jewels, iniages, cic. 

The north gdpnra, again, oi tho temple at Cliklambaram was huilt hy Krishna- 
Taya on Ms return from Simhadri.^ In the following year, Isvava corresponding to 
’^aka 1439, the king remitted taxes ' amounting to 10,000 vamlians in favour of the 

^ This does not include his in the cajiit il TUg Vittliah, ICrlMms^iv.imi, Hii/fir.i Ufimtisvami 

and the ‘ TJndergrojind’ tcmpltM which hoar ivend; of his time, miv hive also been built hy ICrPnnavaya; see 
Forf^oilen Cln VII. The Kanalraduigrt inscription at Bezvijila, wliicli registei's tho presentation of buildings 

in different places by the yiuirayyadeva-Malmrllja of the Solar race (sec below, p. ISl, note 1), 

lefcrs to the following biiiJclingd constructed by him, nt Vijayanagam = “A temple and a mandapa for the g.vl 
Euuauiandala'BhairaYa, the guardian deity of ^ idvunagara ; the car-festival inapdapti for tho god Unmachondr.i 
(perhaps Hazura Kumnsvumi) ; temples for Kanalca-Ganapati and Siva ; .and a temple for DargS, on the westem side of 
VirupriksUa.*' 

• See c.^. Xo. Td of the EpigmpbicU collection for 1003. 

’ Annual liepoH on Epigraphy for 1001, paragmpb 23. 

■* Xos, 17d and 175 of tlic Epigi.aphical collection for 1802. The high t uwi-s of luo-l of the famous temple' of the 
South must Imvc been built in llic time of Krishnarava, abo the picture'qtie and extensive addition-^ known generally 
as' lOO-pilkred and l,000-pi)lared Mffn/hryw.?. We fre.]neutly he.ir of rCijpw'-pnpunun which meins the ‘-tower of 
l?u 3 'ar” (/.e. perhaps, ICrij^Unaifi.ra). 3t is iiot possible at tin’s stage of cpigmphicil research to say huv m.any 
tomzdes were benefited thus by Kridumruyas clnntie>. It may be presumed that hi'* liberal Innd w.is pmclirally 
extended to the whole of the ciupirc. 

® These are specified to be Jodi, ^rlai'an, piravnt'i, at'iX'nplru and other minor tixcs which were luyablo t.» the 
palace (nrai’nifijiffi). Ivjdj'bnura^’ji altio famous for Inifing remitted, in tho earlier y’enrs of his reign, the 
maniage taxes almost throughout tho Vi javanagani empire, in Glnnagiri-i-ujya, Gutti'rajya, 3vand:»«.n'olu-riljya, 
<landikota-stUaln, Siddhnvata, Siddhripura-'ima, Clnndmgiri-rujya, XugmmiVgal.i.slma, Mulvriy-M.nhunijya, Mahiidii- 
Mahurrijyj), Bayadurga, AIolog.i-ncnuur*simG (ahovep. 178) and other division^-. Xo. 387 of 1001 which recopl« this 
-gift of Krishnakya states tint “the tix was being paid, inm very early times by Inth pirties of all cistos during 
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country of Oddadi^ and Inirnt liis capital town of Kataka {i.e. Cuttack), tlim Ibrcint^ 
the Gajapati to make peace by offering the hand of one of his daughters. Whether 
this expedition into Oddadi and the burning of Kataka happened in continuation of 
Krishnaraya’s setting up of the pillar of victor)^ at Potlimuru, or whether it u*as the 
object of a fresh campaign subsequent to the king’s return to the capital, as stated in 
inscriptions and by Nuni/., cannot be definitely stated at present for Avant of ejn- 
graphical records to confirm the facts registered, so far, only in Telugu literature. 
If the stone inscrq)tions of Kalahasti, Chidambaram, Tirimaimamalai and other 
places, Avliich are dated about the end of the §aka year 14..3S, Dbatri or at the 
lieginning of Saka 1439, I^A^ara, are to be believed, Krislinaraya must liaise come 
back to his capital and made charities on a A'eiy large scale in almost CA^ery Siva and 
Vishnu temiilc in the Cliola-maudala, in commemoration perhaps of his victories and 
must have started again on a fresh campaign against Gajaiiati. This much, at any 
rate, becomes certain from the Simhachalam records, vh., that Krislinaraya Avas at 
Simhadri at the beginning of Saka 1438, and that in ^aka 1441 he made oA^er to the 
temple at Simhachalam certain villages Avliich Avere granted to him by the Gajapati 
king. Whether these latter Avere the Amluntary gifts of the Gajapati ruler on ))ehalf 
of his ally Krishnaraya or AA^ere Avrung from him by a regular raid on his capital, are 
jioints AAdiich cannot be decided at present. Nevertheless there appears to lie a clue 
to some historical event — not yet discoA^ered — in the conquest of Oatuir" Avhich is 
mentioned by Nuniz next, perhaps, in chronological order after making peace 
AAltli tlie king of Orya. The name Catuir cannot be traced either in epigraphical 
records or in Telugu literature. N'or is Nuiiiz himself very clear in his statements 
a]}out this place and the expedition against it. He says tliat Catuir is situated on 
the Charm aodel side and that it is surrounded by a riA^er AA^hich at the time of 
Krishnaraya’s capture, Avas in flood. Besides, the account does not state against AA^hojn 
the attack AA’as directed; nor, does it disclose any proper names that could lead to 
the identification of Catuir. Mr. SeAvell thinks there is in this a possible reference to 
Vellore.^ But as Telugu literature has so far been found to confirm the facts related 
ill lithic records or registered l)y Nuniz, it may not be altogether improbable to sup- 
pose that the ^ Catuir ’ of Nuniz is identical Avitli Kataka (Cuttack) luentioned in 
Telugu literature, and that Krislinaraya, according to the .atter autliority, must liaA'c 
filially compelled the Gajapati king to flee and Inirnt bis capital before accepting from 
him the terms of peace and the hand of his daughter in marriage. This conclusion 
is rendered A^eiy likely by the records at Simhachalam, one of Avhich dated in Saka 
1441, speaks of A’illages granted by the Gajapati on behalf of Krishnaraya. AA'liilc the 
tAVO others of Saka 1438 in the same place register gifts of jeAvels by the king and 
liis tAVO queens and record Krislinaraya’ s conquests only up to liis setting up of the 
pillar of Auctory at Pottunuru — an event Avhich, perhaps, Avas not enough to Iiuiuljle 
the Gajapati. Very likely Niiiiiz took ^ Catuir ’ to he situated in a country different 
from that of the Gajapati’s and thought that the peace AAltli Gajapati Avas concluded be- 
fore Krislinaraya started against Catuir. An examination of Kripbnaraya’s records, 

^ Ocklildi is the same as OcUlavruli of c.irly Telugu inscriptions. It was i*nled b}’ the JIafc'jya chiefs a)outthecD'l 
■of the i3tU Century A.D.; see Anuital Report on Epigraphy fov 1900, p. 32f. 

- Tor^oiten Empire, pp. 320 to 332. 


^ Ibid, p. b2l, note 1- 
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-dafecl subsequent to his return from the first campaign against Ealihga and the 
setting up of the pillar of victoiy at Pottunuru, also help us, in a ivay, to confirm the 
possibility of an attack on Cuttack. Some ol' tliese are full of details as to the improve- 
inents . irhich the king caused to Ijg made to the famous temples of Southern India' 
and record his remission of taxes in their favour, - About the end of the cyclic 
year Phatri (=Saka 1488), in Pnshya sii. di. 13, ^londaVi the king is stated to have 
visited Kalatti {i e. Kalaliasti), worshipped the god there and caused to he built the 
huiKlred-pillared inandaj^a^ and the big gb^um of tlie last gate which is now 
recognised as the gdligdjmra and stands somewhat separated from the main temple. 
Perhaps in this same year the following additions wore also made to the temple at 
Tiruvapnamalai 

(1) the thousand-pillared mandapa ; 

(2) the sacred tank dug in front of this {mandapa) for the floating festival in 

Spring ; and a reservoir called Tirnmalaidcvi-^VmmaTi-samndrani, to 

supply water to this same tank ; 

(8) the gopnni with eleven storeys ; 

(4) the mandapa where the god is taken on the seventh day (of the annual 

festival) ; 

(5) the sacred car for Yiuaj^aka ; 

(6) the gilding (vdth gold) of the door and door-posts of the gate called 

TlttaViLasdlan and others ; 

(7) the gilding of the cornice, with solid gold plates of the highest quality ; 

(8) the gilding of the pinnacle ; 

(9) the (well called) Aravamudu-kinaru in front of the kitchen, in tlie 

temple of the goddess ; 

(10) the central shrine ; and 

(11) gold and silver jewels, images, etc. 

The north gdpara^ again, of the temple at Chidambaram ivas built by Krisbna- 
Taj^a on his return from Simhadri.^ In the following year, Isvara corresponding to 
'Saka 1439, the king remitted taxes ^ amounting to 10,000 vardhans in favonr of tlie 

^ This does not iiiflade his worKs in the capital Vijn.ynmgar[i. The Yittliala, Krlslinnsvumi, llaziira Uumasvuini 
and the ‘ Undcrgrojind ’ temples ■vrbich hear record i of his time, m\y hwc also been built by KrlYnnarayti; see 
Forgniicn Kinpire^ Ch. Nil. The Kanaka durga inscription at Be zvuJ a, which registers the prcsentatloc of buildings 
in different places by the Singayyadeva-naliiiiTija of the Solar race (see below, p. ISl, note 1), 

lefors to the following buildings constructed by him, at Vijiiyanagain : “ A temple and a 7nan^apa for the god 
Ranamandala-nbairava, the guardian deity of Yidyrmagava ; the cav-f estival imfndapa for the god RamachandriV 
• (perhaps Uazain Riimasvami) j temples for Kanaka -Ganapafci and Siva ; and a temple for Durgii, on the wcsteni side of 
Yirapukshii.*’ 

" See c.ff. No. 74 of the Epigrapliical collection for 1903. 

® Annual Report on Epigi-aphy for 1904, p.aingi’aph 23. 

* Nos. 174 and 175 of theKpIgraphical collection for 1S93. Tlie high tswei-s of most of the famous temples of the 
South must have been built in the time of Krishnarava, as also the picturesque and extensive additions known genemll^- 
as lOO'pillared and l,000*pillarcd mantlapas. We frequently hear of rd^itr-gopnram which means the *• tower of 
Kuyar ” (i.c. perhaps, Krishnaruya). It i.s not possible at this stage of cpiginphical rc'carcb to s.ay how many 
temples were benefited thus by Krishuarilya’s chanties. It may be presumed that las libeml hand was pmctically 
eitended to the whole of the empire. 

^ These are specified to be Jodif ^filavayi, pircivari, ardUiph'ii and other minor t.ise5 which avere parable to the 
palace (avamanai). Krlslmaraya was also famous for having remitted, in the earlier years of his reign, the 
inanfage taxes almost throughout the Vijayanagava empire, in Glutiagiri-riijya, Gutti'i'ujya, Kandan.avolu-rujy.i, 
Oandiko^-stlnil.a, Siddhavnta, Siddh.= 4 pura*sima, Chandmgiri-Mjya, Nugamahg^\la»s!ma, Mulvuy-ltlahS-rajya, Malnlidn- 
^lahaiTijyn, Rayadurga, Melega-Ccnnur-slme (tihovop. 178) and other divi<iioiis. No. 33 ^ of 1904 which record^ lUis 
-gift of Krishnaraya states that “the tax was being paid, from very early time-, by both parties of all ersfes during 
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Siva and Yislinu temples of the Cliola coiintrv, and issued a general ordcr.tliat the- 
gift may he recorded on stone in all the temples ndiich were thus benefited. 
About half a dozen inscriptions ^ examined so far at different places in the Madras- 
Presidency record this grant and specify the Vishnu and Siva temples which were - 
the beneficiaries. The record from Sendamaiigalam defines the four boundaries 
within which the temples Avere situated “ and to Avhich the gift Avas extended. These 
must haA'e included a A'ery large number. It is important to note that this inuni- 
ficieut gift was made from tlie hanlcs of the river Krislinavenl {i.e. Krishna) and in 
the presence of the gods Ananta^ayin of Undavilli and Mallikarjuua of BejaA^nda, not'' 
in the year Saka 14'3S in which Krishnaraya Avas on his AA\ay hack to his capital 
from Simhadri, hut in the following year 1439. The choice of the hank of the rmr • 
Krislma for making a grant in fa Amur of the temples of Chola-mandala iu the south, 
cannot be reasonably explained except by supposing that Krishnaraya was about this 
time, the end of Saka 1439, again on his inarch for a second time to the Kahnga . 
country against ' Catuir, ’ which, as noted ahoA^e, is A^cry probably Cuttack. Krislma- 
raya’s ebarities Avere not confined to the Siva and Vishnu temples alone. He 
appears to have conferred grants also on the Jaina and Buddhist temples in his 
kingdom, iu the latter part of the cyclic year Bhatri (corresponding to Saka 1438).^ 
On returning from his campaign against Cuttack, perhaps about Saka 1441, 
Krishnaraya must have begun making the necessary preparations for the attack on 
Eaichur Avliich is so vividly descril)ed by Kuniz in his chronicle (Chapters VII to • 
XII). The only reference to the battle of Eaichur in epigraphical records is in an 
inscription from Tirukkadaiyur ^ wliich registers hoAA" a Brahmana named Aj)at- 
sahaya served the king in his military campaigns against Iraclichur (Eaichur) and 
Vijaiyanngara (Bijapur ?) and pleased him. The date of this battle has been finally 
settled to be Saturday, the 19th May, A. D. 1520. Nuniz mentions a large number 
of cliicfs Avho commanded the several detachments of Krislmaraya’s forces on this 
occasion, iheso AA'cro Camanayq^ue, Trimbicara, Timapanayque, Adapanayquo, Com- 
damara, Comara, Ogemdraho and Oomarlierca, all of AA'hom Averc chiefs \vho being • 
granted extensive divisions of the Vijayanagara empire, Avore bound to put into the 
field a prescribed niunber of soldiers, horses and elephants in time of AA'ar, to help their 
OA'crlord. After taking possession of Eaichur, Krishnaraya is stated to liaA^e OA^erriin 
the countiy of the Adil fehnh, to haA'G stopped for some time at Mudgal and to haA’'e 
destroyed the fortress of Kulbarga,^ Avherc he raised to the throne one of tlic deposed 


nuin-U-cs.*’ The Fame jaft is rcconhil in JEji, Cam. Yol Xll, 3Ii. G-1. Prom both the records it appeaiT; as if 
the p-ont iniiiistcrs Srdva-Tmiinapiinyya, Salva-Goviiidnyya and Adniunayanirigurn were chiefly instrumental in secur- 
ing tluB remission for thopcojdo ; see also Xo. 343 of 1892. 

Tiilhanagaii (South Arcot), Sendamangalam (South Arcot), Kannanur (Trichinopolv), Tinivi^alur 
(Tanjyreb Rlvana^ur (South Arcot) and Timppalalturai (Trichinopoly). 

- Annua! Jivport on Ei)igraphy for 1903, p. S. 

^ Xo. ISS of the Rpipnphical collection for 1901. 

^ Xo. 4/ of the collection for lOOC and Annua! Jteport on Rpigmphy for 1907, pamgraph 59. 

* Forgotten Ftnptrc, pp. 320, 327 and 329. Of the names of Kpshnni-uya’s genemls mentioned here, Trimhicam 
may corrc*>poTid to Triyamlmkara^a of SivanaFamudra who was ruling the Mrdenahal]i-Birae {Fp. Cani.f A’ol. VII,, Sh. 

2.d and Timapana.upic .and Adapanayqiio are identical with Srilvn-Timmappay^'a and Adapiiiuyininguru mentioned in 
note 5 on p. ISl. ComUamam U probably Kondamara«a or RuV.asam Kondamarusayj'n who.'-o sou was Ayyapainpa 
(Ajabois?.!), Forgotten F}r}pirey 3G1. Jfr. Sewell identifies Ogcndralio with Ganda Rajah (GovindarSja) a brother 
o£ Sulva-Timma and Ooniarberca. with Ivumum-Viniyya of Alysorc. 


In hi* 


_ oi. 

AmuHimuIgndr hVshnaraya speaks of having conquered the Yavanas (i>. Jluhaminadans) at ICalbargh. 
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.Miiliammadau princes ivliom Ismail Adil Sliali had kept in prison.^ In the last 
■'.days of his reign the king again made a ngorous attempt at securing the Adil Shah 
l)ut died l)efore he conkV actually besiege Belgaum, ivhitlier the Ifussalman king had 
fled.“ Thus Krislmaraya’s rule was one of continuous warfare in which as we have 
. seen, he was ever successful. 

His able minister and general throughout these victorious campaigns was Saluva* 
‘Timma (popularly known as Appaji). He was a Brahinana of the Kaundinya-^d//Yf, 

‘ son of Hachaya and grandson of Vemaya,^ His brother was Saluva-Govindaraja 
who for some time served as a provincial governor in the Gutti-rajya/ like his brother, 
some-time in Kudngu-nadu and the Terkanamboya-slme (in Mysore)^ and ulio after 
that, apparently, tilled some important office at the capital Yijnyanngara.® 
Saliiva-Timma is frequently mentioned by ]N^uniz as being greatly respected by the 
king. It is even supposed lhat it was in consequence of this regard which the 
.king bore for him that Saluva-Timma received the surname Appaji which literally 
means ‘‘ the respectful father,” In a record from Bapat.la (Guntur district) 

• Saliiva-Timma is described as Krishnaiiya’s ‘‘own body”'’ and holds the hirnda 
Dharanivaraha. Tiinma’s two nephews ware Appa and Gopa of Nadinclla who 
served one after the other as governors of Kondavklu soon after it was captured 
from the Gajapati king.® The first, it may he noted, is stated to have married 
a daughter of his maternal uncle Saluva-Timma, and to have patronised the 
' Telugu poet Madayyagari Malianna of Kondavidn who dedicated to him the poem 
BcijoseMaracharltrami^ The second, Gopa, was a Sanskrit scholar. He is knowm 
to have wTitten the commentary called Qliandrihd on Krishnamik*a’s philosophical 
drama, the Frabbdhaoliandrbdciya}^ Gopa was perhaps for a time also in charge of 
the fortress of GuttPand Apparasayya (Appa) ivas ruling the Solura-sime in ]\Iysore, 
in ^aka 1442.^= Timmarasa appears to have had. an assistant {upaiwadMiia) in the 
person of Somarsa, son of Melamamantri or ;Helarsa of Chandragiri.^^ The 
epithet Saluva which Timmarasa adopted appears to have been purely out of respect 
for that Unida which was also held by the kings whom he served ; and these latter 
.again, may have appropriated it from the usurper Saluva-Xarasinga. 

Although from ihe foregoing paragraphs, it may he inferred that the fortress 
of TJdayagiri was in the hands of the Gajapati king prior to Krishnaraya’s capture 

' For(ioticn Empire, pp. 352 to 358. 

= Ibid. p. 3G2. 

3 Ep. Ind.. Vol. YI„ p. 23k Test line 2.1f. 

•* Xo. 340 ot the Epi^npliical collection for 1892, 

^ Ejk Carn.i Vol. IV., Introdnction, p. 25.' 

Racs fays ho xvas the Govenior of Bisna^a ; Fot'^otfen Empire, p, 2S 1, In a recoi4 of Saha 1441 he sfrles Inrasolf 
mahdpradhdna {Ep, Tn. 73) and (fjj'rf. 42), in Sahn TU6 fperhnps, a misprint 

for 1443). 

7 No. 180 of the Epigi'aphical collection for 1897- Jfr. Apparao tells me that a popolar Telujru verse on Timmarasa 
jspeuks of him thus : “ The hest of kings, KrishnaTSy.a called yon ‘Ayya/ father. Oh ! Timnianisayja 1 ivherc is vour 
-equal ? Y^ou arc (surely) the sugai^canchowcd (god) (Manmatha) I ” 

* mlnrf.,Vol. VI.,p. lUf. 

» Zu-c/f of Tehffu Foct^, p. 210. From the IHangalagiri inscription (v. 30) we learn that Gopa was also a foe- 
-iii’lnw of Saluva-Timma. 

Z/?. Imh, Vol. VI. Additions and Corrections, p. vi. 

Lives o/2W«f/« Toch, p. 210, and Ep, JhZ, Vol, VI., p. 112. 

»= i>. Cam., Vol. IX., Ma. 11. 

No. 28G of the Epigraphical collection for 1S97. 
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of it, it does not, hon’ever, a2)peav as if tlie whole 2)rovincG of TJdayagiri-rajya was^ 
under his sway. Por, in Saka llSl, Siikla, a suhordinato of Krislmaraya, viz., 
Narasaws^adeva-SIaharaja of the Solar race, is stated to have made a grant of a. 
village in liliilkinadu-slma which was a sub-division of the Udayagiri-ra-jya. ^ 
Eayasam KondainarusaA^^a- was the first general who was ^^laced in charge of 
Udayagiri, soon after its caidure. Later on, about the end of Krishnaraya’s reign, 
Eaya^^ain Aj^'a^^^^arusu ajo^^ears to have held that office.^ 

On the west coast the Jaina chiefs of the Kalasa-Karkala-rajya owed allegiance to' 
Krislmaraya. The province of Mafigalnru-Barakuru-rajya was ruled by Ratnai^poclcya 
of the family of Yaicha-Dandarlhipa, in Saka 1434 and Saka 143'/.'^ Later on, in 
Saka 1447, this office appears to have been lield by a certain Vittharasa-Odeva.’'^ The- 
viahamamlalehara Saluva Inmiacli-Devaraya-Ocleya AA^as ruling in vSaka 1445, the- 
province in which Averc included HaiA'a, Tulu and Konkana, from his capital 
Gersappe.^^ Saliiva-Kayakkar AA'as gOA'crning Tirimadi-^imai in Saka 1449' and, in 
that capacity, exempted the KanmCilar (artisans) of that district, from payment of 
certain taxes. Taranikka Mangara^ayyan AAns an earlier gOA^ernor of the same part 
of the empire,® Vira-Karasimharaya-Kayakkar, sou of TalnA’akkiilaindam-Bh attar 
is stAlcd uhhaija-pradhctni in a record from Achhara2)akkani^ in the Chinglc[)ut 
district, and is rejiorted to haA e made a grant for the merit of Krislinaraya in 
Saka 1150, ill the presence of god Kajnle^vara at Anaikuudi (Anegondi). In 
Saka 1441 Scllajijia ^ ira-jNnrasimharaya-Nayakkar restored, ajijiarently on his oaa'a 
rcsponsilnlity, a grant to a temide at Tirumaiyam in the Piidukkuttai Statc,^*^ Taa'o- 
inscriptions from Tiriqiputtfir^' in the 3Iaduni district, both dated in Saka 1432, 
and another from Mangadid’ in the Gliinglcput district, dated in Saka 1437, refer 
ngaiii, iKuliajis to the same Yira-iSarasiriiharaya-Kayakkar — the first tAA^o, ghung' 
biin the surname bella^ipa AAdth the honorary affix svcimi (lord) ' added to it, and 
tlic third inserting the name TaluA'akkulaindam-BIiattar betAA^cen Yira-Karasim- 
hainya-Kayakkar and bis surname Sellajijiar. A rebel on Avbosc accoimt Krislmar- 


Xo. -ini of tlio collection foi* 190G. Xnrafi.iyyadeva is, iu tliis record, f'tated to have been the younger- 
Inothcr of Pasavaiuja and the son o£ Tammariiya. Air, Venkayya identifies him 'with Sihgayadeva-iIahurS.ja men- 
tioned in the Kaiiakadurga insciiption at Uezvada [Avmial Jieport on Epigniphy for 1906-7, p. 90). BasavaiTija 
Jie Imthor of the donor, nas apparentU' the patron oC Duhagnnta*Xiira 3 ’anakaYi lA’lio translated the 'well known 
into Tolugu [Lives of XcivfjuPcets, p. 225). 

.Ac/Aor Inscrijiiions, p, llTof. He is mentioned in a record at .Datlikkomhn near Dindigal (Aladnr.a district) 
ns having i.'^siicd ordcis to a ceitain Tammayn-Xayakkar to icpairaii anicut and dig a canal called Kdvet'ivdllahlKtn 
(Xo. 4 of the Epigmpliical collection for 1S91). 

'• ydlovc Inscripixtiist p. M7C, 

Xo';. 54 and 42 of the Epigraphical collection for 1901. 

‘ Xo. 150 of the ?aine collection. 

From an unpuhlishcd^stonerccotd preserved in the Bonihay Asmlb Society. This chief may be the same as Saluva 
]>eYarayaA edeya who in Saka 1421 was ruling the Xagiri-rujvn as a siihoiYlinatc of Xarnsana-Xuyaka (above, p. 109). 
Iho (pitbet iwmndtf however, suggests tbal the son of that chief is ]>erhaps, meant. 

* Xo«!. 117 and IIS of the Epigraphic.al collection for 1897. This was the name of tlio district of which Tiriivadigai 
in (he South Arcot distiict, wa‘? tlie chief town ; sec Ppiarapftiii Tiuiic(f^ A^ol. YI, p. 031, footnote 8, 

^ XV 42G of the collection for 1000. 

^ XV 2.33 tool. 

No. 390 „ Uino. 

“ Nc,=.51 .and 92 „ lOOS. 
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aya's siiccessox Acliyvxta had to myacle the Tiruvadi-rayjaj was also called Yira- 
Narasiifiharaya-Nayaka.^ 

It is unnecessary to swell the article hy giving a list of the officers of 
Erishnaraya who served as provincial governors or their local agents in the several 
divisions and sub-divisions of the vast Vijayanagara empire; or again of chiefs who 
held Nayankaras {i. e. jaglizrs) under the king for maintaining an army. It is 
enough to state that the coronation of Erishnaraya was honoured as stated in the 
Tclugn poem Krislimrajavijaymmi} by the presence of the charming personage, 
Arviti Bukkaraja, the famous scions of the family of Aukuvaru (Owk), the 
heroic Nandyalavaru, the warlike Yelugotivaru, Pemmasanivaru, Budabaliraru, 
Ravelavaru and other feudatories who attended on the king day and night with 
their enormous forces of men, horses, chariots and elephants. Substantial assis- 
tance on the battlefield is said to have been rendered by the chiefs of the Araviti 
family, those of the Toraganti family, and of the Gobhuri and the jNTandyala 
families. The grandeur of Erisluiaraya’s court attended ]jy so many chiefs might 
really have been a sight which fully justified the outbursts of admiration of the 
Portuguese chroniclers Nuniz and Peies, in their description of the great wealth 
of Yijayanagara, its festivals, its military strength and its heroic king. A poet of 
the first rank who flourished at tliis time was Alasani-Peddana,^ the Poet-Laureate 
of Erishnaraya. The king hiznseK was a great scholar who composed the elegant 
poem AomMamcdyucUj also known as FishmcJiiUiycmtc, He loved letters, 
patronised men of learning and attracted to liis court the foremost of scholars as his 
companions and councillors. In the words of the Eanakadurga record, the events 

1 See Mow, p. 188. Iri my Animal Report for 1908*9, p. 11 7 f, I suggested that this V5m*Na«isimbaTaya- 
Kayafekar might have been the father of KTishnavaya, ia'isniiich aa the gift recordea in the Tirupputtur and the 
Mutigaclvi inscriptions had been made for his merit and because svami and ^ellappar were terms which indicated high 
regard and love. But, as the Tiramaiyam and the Achcharapakkam records register g’fts independently by him for the 
merit of the king and as the latter epigraph calls him distinctly the sou of Taluvakknhindam-Bhuttar, there could he- 
no possible reference in the records quoted above either to the father of Krislinmaya or to his brother Evidently 
‘.vuftijii ’ Sellappa Vii’a-Kamsimhaviiya-Jrayalvliar was an officer who commanded much respect fi’om the king and was im- 
mensely endeared to him. The only person misprering to this description was Suluva*Timma, who according to KuHiz, 
was treated by the king as his own father (above, p. 183, footnote 7). Bat again, the Agastya-oo^c and the Bodha* 
yana-snh'a of the chief V5ra-Kainsimharuya*Nayakkar, as registered in the Achcharapakkam recoid, are against onr 
idontif^ring him with Sriluva'Timma of the KauT>diuya-^o/!m and the Apastaniha*^fT^ra An epigraph recently 
discovered at TJj^ttur in the Chlngleput district (No. 256 of 1910) gives to Vira-Narasimha the title Saluva-Danpavaka. 
This suggests that Viia-Narasvmha is, very likely, to be identified with Salvanuy or Salvanayque who, nceorditig to- 
Nuniz {Forffoiten Rntjnre, p. 384) held large territories which bordered on Ceylon, 

- Lives of Telugw Poets, p. 230- Some of the famiUe? horciu mentioned are well known. Lviti Bukkariija 
was the famous great grand-father of Ramaraja, the son-in-law of Krishnavvlya face genealogical Table at the end of 
this article). The PoUgars of Owk arc mentioned in the Kumool Manual, p. 67. The Nandyala and Yelugofi chiefs 
figure fvequcntly in the time of the^Karniita kings of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty It is also stated 5n Telugu 
literature that Immai-aja, a chief of Akuvidu (perhaps Owk ?), and Numparaju of Naudvula—both contemporarici of 
AUya-Bamavuja, were sendiig in the army of Erishnaraya and followed him in his campaigns against Rojamahendri 
and Kondavldu {Lives of Telugu Pods, p. 248). It is difficult to underptand how AMti-Bukka, ‘ who established 
even the kingdom of Saluva-Nrisimha (i.e. usurper Narasiiigai,^ could have been present at the coronation of 
Krishnaruya. If he wore, ho must have lived to a good old age. 

® Alasani'Poddana, was so much indebted to the kindness of Krishnaruya that after the king's death, he deplores 
the los.s of hi.'' gi'cat patron and says in a most pathetic piece of poetry : “ Why did he (king Krishna) get down from 
his mad elephant wherever ho mot mo and lift mo up to sit by his side ? Why, did ho raise up the pahinqiun (which 
c.arriod me), with Ins omi amn when 1 was taken round in procession on presenting my poem Manucharitra ? 
Why did he put on my leg with his own hand, the anklet I'amganda^penjena saying, “ Youalime descn’C it ?“ 
Why gave vUhigea to me wherever 1 chose to have them, called me AndhrakavitupitSmaha and AbsSni-Peddana 
* lonl of poets ’? Fie upon this living carcase of mine that breathes still witliont accompanying that gieat Kyishnaifiva. 
to heaven T' {Lives ofTelngu Toefs, p. 190). 

2 E 
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xegisterecl in the foregoing paragraphs might he summed up thus : Having defeated 
•all his enemies in this world, planted a pillar of victory at Pottunuru, seized the 
elephants, cavalry and all the extensive territory of the Yavana ting, Krishnadeva- 
raya-Maliariiya conquered all quarters ; returned to Vijayanagara (and) ascended the 
jewelled throne ; and entrusted the entire administration of the kingdom to the 
minister named Saluva-Timma, who was faithfulness itself, the abode of all good 
qualities, whose glory outshone the sun and who surpassed the preceptor of the gods 
in uisdom. (He) was enjoying the boundless and unequalled happiness of sove- 
reignty while his mind was occupied with the highly revered assembilies of wise- 
men who had mastered the ocean-like sciences of words, sentences and their correct 
meaning and who were like wind to the chaff, vis. opposing scholars ; of those who 
were learned in poetry, drama, rhetoric and foreign languages ; of poets who were 
versed in the fourfold composition : and of others who were learned and great ; and 
was always engaged in fulfilling the desires of supplicants all over the world.” 

King Krishnaraya was in no way less famous for his religious zeal and catholicity. 
He respected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though his personal leanings were 
in favour of Vaishnavism. We have already referred to the munificient gifts 
which he lavished on the Saiva, Vaishnava, Jaina and Bauddha temifies. The 
Hadhva teacher Yyasatirtha, to whom is attributed the foundation of the now 
existing Vyasaraya-matha, Avas a contemporary of Krislinaraya and Avas the recipient 
of many rich gifts from that king.^ Krislmaraya’s kindness to the fallen enemy, 
his acts of mercy and charity towards tlie residents of captured cities, his great 
military proAvess Avhicli endeared him alike to his feudatory chiefs and to his subjects, 
the royal reception and kindness that he iuA^ariably bestowed upon foreign embassies 
his imposing personal appearance, his genial look and j^olite conversation which 
distinguished a pure and dignified life, his love for literature and for religion, and 
his solicitude for the welfare of his people, and aboA’e all, the almost fabulous Avealth 
that lie conferred as eudoAvments on tonples and Brahmanas, mark him out indeed 
as the greatest of the South Indian monarchs who sheds a lustre on the pages of 
history. 

A traditionary Telugu verse supposed to he the composition of Alasani-Peddana 
refers to the passing aw'ay of Krishnaraya in §aka 1147, Parana.^ But CAddcnce from 
inscriptions clearly makes his reign extend to the beginning (Yai^akha) of Saka 1452, 
Yirodhin,^ in which year his half brother Achyutaraya is also stated to have been 
croAvned king of Vijayanagara. Kuniz mentions a son of Krislinaraya^ Ai'ho though 6 
years old, Avas chosen bj’’ tlic king to succeed bim during his lifetime, hut the prince 

Vol. VI I. Inti'odvwtion, p. 41 and note 1 *, Annual ou EpigiupKy for 1905, p. 59. 

' Lives ofTehign Poefs, p. 170. 

® Ko. 525 of the Epigraphical colleafcion for 1906. It is interesting to note that this inscription refeis to a ceifain 
Konapa-NayinigSru Tvho Tvas a brother-in-law {hhdva') of Krishnaraya. He must either have mamed a sister (*£ 
Krishnni'aya or one of his sistera must have been mai'ned to tlie king. 

ForgoiUn ^mpirCf p. 359 and p. 367. No. 139 of tbe Epiginphical collection for 1896, speaks of a son of 
IvyislinarSya, named Tnumalaiyadeva- JIahai*ayar as * ruling tbe earth* in ^aka 1446, i.e. about G j'eai’s prior to 
llie death of Krishnaraya, Perhaps the king had actually made this son Tirumala a crown-prince in this year. 
TiruTnalalyadeva*'Hah5:^ya, the son of Krishnaraya, again jGgures in two records from the Bangalore district 
Cam., Yol, IX. ilTa. 6 and 82) both of which .are dated in ^aka 1446. TlieSaluva general Timmana-Dannayaka 
Tcferred to in these two epigraphs is perliaps identical with Timadanayquo, eon of the great minister Suluvn-Timmarasa, 
mentioned by Kuniz [FovgotUn Empire, p. 301). 
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having died soon after, Erisknaraya had to elect Ms brother Achynta to be the ruler 
after him. 

Nimiz vho for some time, at least, stayed at Vijayanagara during the reigu of 
Achyutaraya, does not speak of this king in the same aiipreciative terms as he has 
done of Krishnaraya. In Chapters SX to XXIII of his chronicle, irliich he devotes to 
Achynta, he speaks of the king’s vicious and tyrannical natme, his veakness and lack 
of military process ahnost bordering on cowardice, his taste for oriental grandeur and 
Ms entire want of independence of character. Added to this dark picture of his- 
character, the only political event Nuniz mentions is that which relates how Achynta 
patched up a peace ivith the Ydallcao (Adil Shah) at a heavy ransom allowing the 
enemy to approach '■ Xagallapor (Hospet) a league from Bisnaga ” and to raM it 
to the ground, though under his command the king had as many as “ two hundred ” 
feudatory chiefs who maintained “ sk lakhs ” of soldiers.' In consequence of this- 
llaichiir is said to have been lost to Vijayanagara. 

This estimate of Achyutaraya’s military proAvess by Nmiiz, may not be alto- 
gether far from the truth. Yet inscriptions declare Mm to have been a powerful 
king who, though he may have ceded a small portion of Ms empire to the Muliam- 
madans, must have extended his sovereignty into the farthest south of the Indian 
Peninsula and maintained the reputation of his great predecessor Krishnaraya in 
his liberal donations to temples and Brahmanas. Achyutaraya must have also made 
his power felt even in the distant corners of his vast dominions, as is evidenced 
by the large number of feudatories who explicitly acknowledged Mm their 
sovereign. In the Amnud Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900 (paragraphs 70 to 
77), are detailed Achyutaraya’s conquests as they are described in tu'o epigraphical 
records from Oonjeeveram (Nos. 49 and 50 of 1900). Crowned on the 6th day of 
the dark half of the month of Karttika^ in the cyclic year VirodMn, Achynta is 
stated to have promised protection to the chiefs Bayanaraja of Nuggihalli, llaUa- 
raja of IJmmattur, Vehkatadri and other Nayaka feudatories that had ajiplied to Mm 
for protection, to have reinstated such of the rulers as had lost their temtoiy, to 
have sent armaments (?) to the Tiruvadi-rajya, to have set up a pillar of victory 
on the banks of the Tamraparni (river), and to have received tribute from the 
Tiruvadi {i.e. the king of Travancore), Having subdued the cMefs TumbichcM- 
Nayakkan and ^aJuva-Nayakkan, he is stated to have accepted (in mairiage) the 
daughter of the Pandya king. Three years after the commencement of this vic- 
torious campaign, i.e. in the cyclic year Nandana, on the 12th day of the bright half 
of the month Karkataka (i.e. Sravana), the king entered the town of KaScM tCou- 
jeeveram) with his queen Varadadevi-Ammal and prince Komara-Venkatadri alias 
Chikka-TJdaiyar, who, according to the AclipufardpabJiyudai/am mentioned below, 
was the yvvaraja at the time." He visited the temple of Varadainja, weighed 
himself against pearls in the presence of that god, bestowed the gifts caUed malm- 


' Smitii'c, pp. 373 nud 389. 

= Wc ta-c Bcm that Kr!aUna,ll.vawaa still Imng in tUc month Vaisuliba of this yo.u. Conscquontlr his donth most 
have ocentTrf some hmo hetween and Karttila. The mys that Aohrnta Ts 

aiiyuvtcd at bealtuclnj t.c, Tinipati, before enlcnn« Yidyilnagarj (TijayaHagura). ^ 

» Two records m the VitthnU temple at Vijavanagara (Yos. 4 and 5 o£ the Epigianliicil collccficm for 1901 

register pnnts for the mentoEAchyutaiiya and (Ills son) Cliihltarij-a, ^ necticm tor IJOl 
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hhutaghcda and saliasrciyoddna^ and made 2)resents of villages and of rich je’wels set 
with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, topaz and lapis lazuli.^ A record from Tiruppa- 
nangadu, dated in Salca 1153, Khara,^ supplies the additional information that it 
was the mahctmcnidalesvara Tirumalaideva-Maharaja that led the expedition into 
Tirnvadi-de^a [i,e^ the Travancore countrj), the reason for so doing being 
-apprehension of a certain Vira-lS^arasiiiiharaya-Nayaha who had deserted his charge 
and fled to the llruvadi, for protection. Having secured the chief, it is stated 
that Timmalaideva Avas pleased to arrh^c at KaSchipuram in the solar month 
Mahara {ix, Magha) of that year. We learn also that the charge against Yira- 
Ifarasirhharaya-Hayalva AA'as, that he Avas exacting jddi from tlie idllage of Tirup- 
j)anangadu, though tliis tax had been excused in favour of the temple tliere, under 
orders of Saluva-Tinimaya, in the days of Krishnaraya. Apparently his escape into 
the Tiruvadi country and his subsequent captiue were the result of this mis- 
behaviour on the part of Yira-Harasimharaya-Nayaka. B5gaj^adeA’’a-jMaharaja of 
the Solar race and a descendant of the Cholas of TJraiyur, avIio in the meanwhile had, 
•evidently, succeeded the deposed Yira-Narasimharaya-Hayaka in the governor- 
ship of the country round Tiruppanangadu, brought this matter to the notice of the 
general Tirumalaideva-Maharaja and got the jddi remitted as before. In Saka 
1456, Manmatha, Achyiita appears to liaA^e encamped in the north, on the banks of 
the river Krishna. Por, lie is stated to have granted from there, in this year, a 
village for the merit of his mother Obacbchiyamman (Obambika of inscriptions) 
and renamed it Obachchiyamman-samudra in her honour.^ The king in some of 
his records assumes Saluva titles just like his predecessor Krishnaraya and 
in addition bears the himdas : ‘ lord of the southern ocean' \ ‘ conqueror of the 
Oddiyan and of the army of the Muhammadan ' a terror to the kings of the 
Teluhga (country) ' the establisher of the Cliola-mandala and the Tondai- 

mandala * and " the conqueror of Ilam (Ceylonl and all countries.^*^ Achyuta’s 
•charities are knomi to have extended far and ivide even to the temtile of Setu- 
Madhava at Hhanushkdti (Kame^A^aram),® The temple of Yitthala at Yijayanagara 
contains eight records of Achyuta Avhich register gifts to that temple by the king 
und his subordinates, One of these (No. 9 of the Epigraphical collection for 1904) 
is of special interest as it records the gift of mvarnamerii ' a moimtain (merit) of 
gold ’ hy the king and is commemorated by a verse composed by the ^ student ’ 
TirumalammanaA’’aru ^ho, in all j)rob ability, was a princess of the royal family. 
Another, records the consecration of the 1:2 7aishnava Alvars and of Tirukkachchi- 
Nambi-Ah^ar Avithiu the enclosure of the same temple, on its north side, for the 

^ No. 51 of tlic collection for 1900. records a gi’anfc to the same god of a (gold) conch, a discus, the 

palm of pratection [cibhaDa-hasta^ and the §r!vaishnava forehead-mark — all 'worked in gems. 

- No. 253 of the Rpigraphical collection for 1906. 

3 No. 47 of the collection for 1900. 

j This last title was also assumed hy Ki'ishnaiava in the latter part of his rule (No. 146 of 1903 and No- 651 of 
1905) ; but we do not know of any > piginphicnl evidence to indicate Krishnai'a 3 ^a's interference evtjn in affairs of 
the Pandya country (Annuaf Hcpr^yi on Epigraphy for 1900, p 29.) 

® No. 400 of the hpigiTiphical collection for 1907 ; an inscription at Tolachgud (near Eadami) states that the fort 
at Budami and the temples ’vithin it were repaired hj’’ the son of a ceitain Chinnappa-Nayaka, a general of Aishyala 
{hid. Ani.t Vol. V., p. 191). Chinnappa-Nuyalca is probably identical with Chinapannique meiifcJoned hy Nnniz 
iForg'^tten Fmpirr, p. 372) to have been the chief alcaid of the king. 
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merit of Acliyutaj ivlio must have been a staiincli Vaislinava. ^ A h^nk, t-emple or 
Tillage under name Ananda-iiidlii u^as granted by hun to tlie god Madliara, 
(Le. Vislinu) by wliicli act tlie Bralimanas became ricli like ^^Kiibera.” * 

The victorious expedition of Achyutaraya into the Tiruvadi coimtry is the theme 
•of the Sanskrit poem Acliyxi^tardydhhjtHlaymn composed by the poet Eajanathakavi. 
The cause for the expedition is herein related to he the desertion of his charge by a 
■Ohoia chief and his alliance u'ith the Chera, Achyuta, consequently, is stated to 
have decided upon punishing both the Chera and the Chola, and protecting the 
Pandya who had lost his throne, either as a result of this alliance or for some other 
cause. From the Timppanahgadu inscription noticed a])oye, it was seen that the 
caimiB belli were the desertion of Vira'jS'amsimharaya-Nayaka and his seeking 
refnge with the Tiruvadi {ie. the king of Travancore). Perhaps the Aohyu- 
iarmjdhhyudmjam where it speaks of the Ghola king, means only the chief Yira- 
N'arasimharaya.-jS'ayaka who may have been of Ghola descent just like Bogajy^a- 
ieva-2faharaja, mentioned in the Tirnppanangadu record. It is also possible that 
the term BoU'pya which is applied to him in the Sanskrit poem is only a mistake for 
8ellai)j)a which we have seen was the title of Vira-IS^arasimharaya-Myaka in the 
•time of Krishnaraya.- The subjugation of the rebellious chiefs Saluva-iS^ayaka and 
Tumhichchi-Nayaka and the marrying of the Fandya king’s daughter which are 
•related in the Kanchi inscriptions confirm the second of the two causes for the 
•expedition adduced by the Avliyiitarayabhjiidayam. 

' Thus it looks as Achyuta was not altogether the craven that he is represented 
by IsEirdz, to havebeen. iS^evertheless, he must have experienced a very rough time 
in maintaining a vast empire, whose enemies were ever smarting under the crushing 
defeat sustained by them at the hands of Kiishnaraya. It is recorded in Telugii 
literature that immediately after the death of Krishna, the Gajapati king made 
•an attempt to invade the Vijayanagara dominions, hut retoned to his own countiy 
on reading a vei'se of trenebant ridicule flung at him by the old loot Paureate 
AlasaiihPeddana who outlived Krishnaraya. ' That Adil Shah, too, actuaPy 
approached the capital and retired only on payment of a very heavy ransom and tlie 
cession of the fortress of Eaichxu’, has been already referred to. But titles like 
^conqueror of the Oddiyan and of the Muhammadan army/' which Achyuta re- 


^ Annual JtcpoH an Epigi’apliy for 1004, p. 14, paragniph 24. On tlie AchyutajasSmin temple at Vijaya- 
nagaraisaSansVritrccovdm \ih first of which refers to Achynta's nncqnallcd Hhemlity. This identic.^ 

verse is repeated again in his tJnamunien pktes -Tnrf., Vol. IIL, p. 154, verse 38). Perhaps the Achyute- 
yasvumin temple w.as hnilt by Hm and icpresents the Ananda-mdhi under reference. ^ 

- From this, it appeals ns if the rebel Vira-Namsimhniuya-Nuyabaana siyJjjji Sollappa Vira-Nai-asimliai-Sya. 
NSyaba of epigmphieal records, aic identical. H this is actnnlly found to be the case by future rcseaichee, it will be 
interesting to eraminc 'how KriBlinaraya could have been so considerate towards this fcndatoiy chief as even to overlook 
his faults'" and respect Wm. * Achyuta, out of personal spite or for some unknown cause, may have exposed Vim- 
Namsimbaniya^Nuyaka and driven him to the length of seeking refuge with the Tiruvadi, 

“ Lives of Tchgn Fodh V- 1^^- Rvkbnaiuva appeals to be called here * the Satnpeta king ' and < the lion of 
Sebi<^5lu (family).* He is stntod to have taken the foriress of AiallagoUv and to have set up a pillar of victory at 
Sidihudri. Sammefca or ^ambeta occurs .as the family name of the chiefs Lakkayadeva-Waharaja (No. G17 of 1007) 
.and Bommayadeva-Wahiiraia (No. 510 of 1006) both of whom were, apparently, aubonlinates of king DmnrSyall 
(Saka lU^ to 136S) and bore the title few Jump trnda. 

* Above, p. 188. The king is even stated to have planted a pillar of rictory in the Odya*rajya(Oris9a). It has 
been noted already that some of these titles of Achyuta were adopted from those of hb predecessor, KrishmiTHya. 
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coives ill inscriptions, if they are not empty boasts as such are often found to be may 
perliai^s be taken to indicate that these two hereditary enemies had actually to be 
conquered before Achyuta could establish himsclE on the throne of Vijayanagara. 
The statement of jShiniz, however, that Achyuta ivas entirely under the control and 
advice of his brothers-in-law, was perhaps an actual fact. It was evidently, this 
trait in his character that brought about after his death, the difficulties about succes- 
sion (to he mentioned hereafter), and the eventual usurpation by the Aravidu chiefs, 
who from very early times had rendered substantial military aid to tlie rulers of 
the Pirst and the Second Vijayanagara dynasties. Erom the Acliyiitardyahliyiidaycim 
we learn that Varaclamha, the queen of Achyuta, was the daughter of a Salaga 
chief, and that the leader of the expedition against Travancore was a brother-in-law 
of the king. Consequently the malidmundalUvara Tirumalaideva-Maharaja who 
led the campaign against Tiruvadi-rajya must be identical with one of the two 
brothers-in-law of Achyuta, mentioned by hTuniz. He was also of tbe Salaka 
(Salaga) family and is caUecl in one of Achyiitaraya’s inscriptions the great 
minister Peda-Timma, a full-moon to the ocean of the Salaka kings (or of 
king Salaka) ” ^ and sometimes, himdra Jalakaraja-Tirumalaiyadeva-Maharaya" and 
Salakaraju-Pina-Tirunialayyadeva. ^ A record from VemalurpadiP states that Peda- 
Tiruinalayya was the son of Salakaraja (sometimes also called Lakkayyadeva), 
grandson of Singaraja, and great grandson of Lakkaraja. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the opposite terms peda ' the elder ’ and * the younger * could 
be applied to one and the same chief Tirmnalay}’’adeva-Maharaja. Perhaps as 
Nuniz states, there were two brothers of the same name Tirumalajyadeva, both 
sons of Salaka, who served under Achyutaraya as prime-minister and general. 
The mahdmxmclalGsmm Hiriya {i.e, Pedda in Tclugu)-Tirmnalaraja-Vodeyarii, per- 
haps identical with the Salaka chief of that name, is stated to have constructed a 
temple for Tiruvengalanatha on the hank of the Tungahhadra river and to have 
presented to it, jen^els irorked in nine kinds of gems, a golden flagstaff, vessels, and 
a village in the Malayala (Malabar) country.^ The way in which TirumalajYU is 
often introduced in inscriptions may also be taken to indicate tbe great influence 
which he must have melded in the- management of the State.® Some of Salaka- 
Timma’s subordinates were : the Ghola TaaMmafjda/ehara Bhogayyadeva-Maharaja 
who has already been referred to as governing one of the provinces of Vijayanagara, 
in which was situated Tiruppanangadu ; the ma/irhjjcijidalehara Kalattirajayya, son 

^ Amiual Jiejjot't on Epigrapliy for 1906, Appendix A., No. 11. It may "be noted that here Pedda-Timma 
is stated to have belonged to the hinges ccHajya. By this we have perhaps to understand that either he or his ancestors 
were on the staff of pages who used to serve tho king with betel. That these pages also occupied a high position in the 
State, is seen from the statement oF Nuniz that one of the commanders of Krishnaraya*s forces in his campaign against 
RaicKnr, was a “ page who seived the king with betel ” (Fo?yoffe ?2 p. 327 and footnote 3) ; see also below, 

p. I98f where three chiefs of Sadasiva bear the affix 

‘ No. 337 of the collection for I90S. 

* No. 162 of the collection for 1905. In one rccoi’d (No. 492 of 1906) the name is reversed as Timmaruju- 
Salakaj’yadeva, though coirectlj it ought to have been Salakarajn-Timmajyadeva. 

* No. 544 of the collection for 1909. 

5 No. 16 of 1904. 

® In one epigraph (No. 241 of 1904) Tinimalaideva, receives tho epithet svamf ‘lord.’ Gifts bj’’ subordinate 
chiefs were generally made under his orders and for liis merit. Inscriptions from the Ncllorc district mention him as 
liaring had command over the Udayagiri and the Cliandragiri provinces {Nelloi*c iiiscnpiionst p. 1470.) He was 
perhaps also in charge of the ^engajnmipattu-girmai (Obingleput) (No. 337 of 1908). 
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of Lankayadeva also of tlie Oliola race ; and the mahdmcojdcdesvara Eangaya-Choda- 
Maharaja, son of Jagataba-Kariichchirajaj who was in possession of the Ghandikota- 
slma. It is interesting to note, here, tho contents of a charter {nammiha-sCisana) 
registered in a record at Pnliyendla ^ (Cuddappah district) hy an agent of 
Tiihmaraju-Salakayya (mistake for Salafcarajii-Timmayya, as noted alx’eady) named 
Taliai)pa''jSJ'ayaningaru of the Tuliiva (country). It is dated in ^aka 1*157 and 
proclaims to the inhabitants of Puliyindala-sima : Whaterer rights and privi- 
leges we have agreed to grant to you, that we shall observe in the case of all 
tenants whether it be those that left the town (before the issue of this charter), 
those that have newly come into the town or those that have been resident in the 
town ; that all of you shall henceforth live peacefully in the towns paying the taxes 
mentioned in the list granted to you ; that tenants who have suffered in the past, 
not being able to pay tho taxes accoivling to the old rule, are pardoned (from 
payment of arrears) and that any transgression of the rules (now passed by us) 
shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding 12 rakas. ” This clearly indicates the 
disturbed state in which the inhabitants of the Piilivindala country must have 
been prior to the issue of this charter ; and evidently the necessity for it was high 
taxation and official oppression." A record from Nandalur in the Guddapah 
district^ appears to confirm this inference ; for, it states that a certain village which 
once belonged to the temple of Clioickanatha-Perumal was under official oppression, 
deprived of it. Tallapaka Tirumalayyangaru ^ had to appeal to Ramabhatlayyavaru, ® 
the governor of Udayagirhrajya to get the village once again declared rent-free in 
favour of the temple. This state of affairs, to some extent, justifies the remarks 
which JS'iiniz makes about the king when he says that he was “ exacting payments 
from his captains and people ruthlessly/’^ 

Another prominent feudatory of Achyutaraya v^as Visvanatha-Nayaka, son of 
Nagama-Nayaka, who in the copper plate records of the Naj^aka dynasty of Madura 
is stated to have been its founder. He must have followed Achyiita in his war 
against the Tiruvadi-rajya and having been appointed representative in the Paudya 
-rajya, eventually usurped it/ Inscriptions mention besides these, the following 
mahdmandcile^vai'cis and generals of Achyutaraya ; (1) Immadl Toratta Sindaiya- 
deva-Maharaja, ® (2) Eayasam AjT'aparusu, son of Ba yasam Kondamarusay 3 ^a/ 

^ No.49‘1 of Uie Epig^iiplucal collection for 1906. 

- Cam.t Vol. II [, Sr. G also speaks of taxation "unknown in former days.” 

^ No. 607 of tbe EpigrapKical collection for 1907, The term incihdt^ajiha occurring in the ToInchguA (Badami) 
inscription {2nd. Ant., Vol. V,, p. 19, Text, line 8, and p. 20, note corresponds to rdjika that occuns in 1. 12 of tho 
Nandalnr record and mcaiis according to Brown’s Tchufit Dicixonavjj the oppression of Government. 

♦ This same Tiramalayyangurn who hore the title Ttdaiiidi'^a^pratishfhacliar^a made a ginnt of three vilUges 
to the VitUiala temple at Yijayanagam (No. 8 of the Epigmphical collection for 1901), 

^ The famil}' name of this provincial ruler was Bliutaniitha (No. lo9 of 1905 and Vellore ImQV(p{ionSi\\. WTG). 

® For gotten FmplrCf p. 368. 

7 No. 113 of the Epigr.^phicri collection for 1908 and Annua! li€ 2 >orf on Epiga-aphy for 1909, p, 119. &vvappa- 
NSyaka tho 6rst of the Nayakas of 'i'.anjore is stated in the TeUigu poem Vijagamldsamu or Sithhadraparinayajmi, to 
have married a sister of Tirumalamha, one of the queens of Achyuta, and to have thus become his kinsman {T^tves of 
Tdugu Focis^ p. 345, and Annual Sejw't on Epigraphy for 19O1-0. p. 60f). 

® Nos. 294 and 295 of the collection for 1897. Immndi TorStta Vasavayyadeva mculloned in No, 111 of the same 
collection may have been related to ^indaiyadeva. 

® No. 499 of 1906 and NcHoiv Iuscri'j 2 iionSi p. 1476. Ayyaparusu is stated to have been in chargw of the 
fortress of Ghndikota in that capacity, to have remitted tho 235 vanSJians that used to ho collectofl dvra<f 
Daniyani vartnna from seven villages belonging the Bhairavesvava temple at Momptinu 
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(3) OMiinapim-iS'ayaka, son of tlie door-keeper Mallappa-Nayaka for wliose merit 
a gift \yas made to a temple of Gane^a at Tanjore/ (4) Acliyutaraya-Nayaka 
mler of Gingee, “ (5) the great minister Varanasi- Varadappanna ^ (6) Samayaclrdlm-- 
ragandci Papaya-Nayaka, who built the temple of Madana-Gopala at Tanjavur 
(Tanjore), for fehe merit of Tirumalaiyamma/ (7) Svdmidrdharaganda Periya Eamap- 
pa Nayaka/ son of Golla(?)-Vasava-Nayaka and (8) Dalayayi Timmarusajya, son of 
Soraarusayya of Ghandragiri and ruler of the Ghandikota-^Ima.® 

On pp. 384i to 389 of Mr. SewelFs Forgotten Umpire are giyen the names of* 
eleven of the two hundred captains ’’ of Achyuta among whom according to Kuniz 
‘•'the kingdom of Bisnaga was divkled.^^ Salvanay or Salvanayque who was the 
minister of the king at the time of Nuniz and possessed “ very large territories border- 
ing on Ceylon ” has not been traced in Epigraphical records.' In the last days of 
Krishnaraya, however, there was a chief called Saluva-Nayaka who was ruling the 
Tiruvadi-^irmai (South Arcot district).^ But it is doubtful if the powerful brothers- 
in-law of Achyuta, allowed this provincial ruler of a small district, to rise to 
the position of a minister. The only other name which might perhaps cor- 
respond to Salvanay is Saluva-Najuka, a contem^iorary of Achyuta in tlie- 
Pandya country, who, with Tumbichchi-Nayaku, had almost dispossessed the 
Pandya king of his throne. It is perhaps this Saluva-Nayaka who held at the 
beginning of Achyuta' s reign, the place of minister, and being dejnived of it. 
by the king’s brothers-in-law, tried to extend his hereditary estate so as to 
encroach upon the preserves of the Pandya.® The next chief mentioned by 
ISTuniz is Ajaparcatimapa which form, probably, stands for Ayyajiarasa limmappa 
and means either Timmappa, son of Ayyaparasa, or Ayyaparasa surnanied 
Timmappa. Eayasam Ayyaparasa is known from inscriptions to have been a son 
of Kondamarasa and one of the king’s mahdmandalesmiras in ^aka 1452 
{=A. D. 1530).'^ In the last days of Krishnaraya this Ayyaparasa was appointed 
governor of Kondavidn.^^ Ajaparcatimapa’s charge, according to !N^nniz, included 
Udajugiri and Konclavidu, and the way in which he is stated to have acquired it 
agrees with wliat Nuuiz has related of the son of Oodemerade (perhaps, Konda- 
marasaj. Crisnapanayque, whose division Aosel has not been identified is, perhaps- 

* 2 ^ 0 . 39 of tlie Epigraphical collection for 189?. 

No. 244 of the collection for 1904. Accavdlng to the Ch^nde^a•‘pu^v^hara- chant ram this same chief was per- 
haps also ruling over Trichinopoly and Tanjore (Taylor’s Catalogue, Vol, III., p. 296). 

^ A^inual BepoH on Epigmphy for 190G, Appendix A, No. 10. He is also mentioned xii 3^p. Cam., Vol, HI., Tn. 

120 . 

* No. 40 of the Epigraphical collection for 1897. 

^ No. 121 of the collection for 1903 ; in No. 271 of the collection for 1907 he is called Ramappa- Nava Hear 
without the affix 7’cnyn. In Saka 1463 a certain Ramappa-Nayaka was in charge of the Kiinrattur-durga in the 
Salem district. It is doubtful if tins chief is identical with the son of Golla Vasava-Nilyaka whose sphere of rule was 
fuitherSoutli. 

® Nos. 302 and 303 of the collection for 1905. Somarusayya is, evidently, the same ns the upapradhCCna Somarsa 
mentioned on p. 183, above. 

' Nos. 117 and 118 of the collection for 1897. 

* On p. 185 above, note 1, I have siggestei thit the renegade Vira-NarasimhirS^’a-Nayaka, was probably the* 
Salvanay (fia]iiva-Nsi 3 ’aka) of Nuniz. 

^ See above, p. 191. 

JK^ellore Inscriptions, p. 1476. Timmarasayya mentioned in I). 53 may have been the son of A,yyaparasa andi 
identical with Ajaparcatimapa of Nuniz ; hut the rehtion as stated in the record is not quite deal*. 
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the same as Kishnama-Nayaka mentioned in an inscription at Virincliipiu’am 
[Soiitli-lnd. Inscrs.f VoL I., No. 118), This is probably also the same chief Trho, 
as stated by Nuniz, committed suicide in order to escape Achyuta’s cruel treatments* 
Bommu-Nayaka of Yelnr and Vchkatadri-Nayaka are stated to have made some grants- 
to the temple at Jambai (South Arcot district) uith the permission of Vaiyappa- 
Nayaka.^ The first of these is, perhaps, to be identified with one of tlie- 
Nayakas of Yelur whose descendant Linga is mentioned in the Yilapaka grant 
of Yenkata and the second, with Eayasam Yefikatadri, son of Tiinma and 
grandson of Mosalimadii-Yirama, referred to in tlio tjiiamanjeri plates of Achyuta.'* 
A brother of this Yefikatadri appears to have served as a feudatory of Achyuta’s 
successor SadaMva,“ Nuniz mentions also the kings of Beugapor (Bahkapur), 
Gasopa (Gersappe), Becanor (Barakur), Calecu (Calicut) and Betecala (Bhatkal) 
as being subordinate to Achyuta. No inscriptions of his are ‘found among the 
numerous Yijayanagara records at Barakur. The Toiacligud (Badaini) epigrapii, 
dated in ^aka 1455, establishes, however, his domain on the West Coast. 

Before closing this account of Achyuta it may not be out of place to note that 
the Portuguese who were, apparently, staunch supporters and friends of the kingdom 
in the time of Krishnaraya - perhaps under pressure — turned enemies on that 
sovereign’s death and strengthened their position by every possible means.® 

The latest date for Achyuta available from inscriptions is Saka 1463 (=A,D, 
1541-42).^ His successor on the Yijayanagara throne was Sadaiivaraya, son of 
Eafigaraya or Aliya-Eafigaraya, a uterine brother of Achyuta,® Sadasiva’s eai'hest 
sure record being dated in §aka 1459, Hevilambi,® there is reason to suppose that he 
must have been chosen crown prince aheady in that year. But, from certain copper 
plates we learn that Achyuta’s immediate successor was his own son Yenka^dri,^^ 
who ruled ou the Yijayanagara throne for some time after Achyuta, and died to 
the great disappointment of the people. No historical confirmation, however, of 
this fact has yet been forthcoming from litliic or copper records that could definitely 
be ascrilied to Yenkatadri. Numerous epigraphs of Sada^iva are cuiient fz'om and 
after vSaka 1459. 

The account of Nimiz stops in the middle of Achyuta’s reign.^^ Consequently 
we are left entirely to inscriptions and literature for om resomces in putting- 
together the events connected with Sada^ira’s rule. Pirishtah’s account, together 


* TorgoUen p. 3G9. 

= Hos. 127 and 105 of tlie Epigi^plucal collection for IGOfi. 

^ Vol. IV., p. 271. Sinpa-Bommu-Nayaka o£ Veluv figuves as a subordinate of Sadssiva in Saka 1497 

(Pi'of. Kiolhom’s Tjizt of Southtni Inscnption^i No. 535). 

^ JBp. Vol. 111., p. 151* TIicso plates disclose tlie name of anotkci* minister of AcKynta, named Virli* 
pukslia*Nu.yaka. 

® Ko. 14 of tbo Epigi'aplucai collection for 1901. 

" FergoiUn Empire^ 1>. 177 f* 

* No. 21 of tbo Epigraplucal collection for 1900, dated in Ivali 46 12, Tlava 'W’liicli corresponds to §aka 1463. 

* See Table on p. 3 of Ep. Vol, IV, Some of tbe Bhatkal inscriptions date that A]iya-RangarSya nras a 
brother of K.rhbnar'^tya, son of Kvara'Nuvasimba, and Ibat Sadusi\*a vrho was honored by Eamaiiija, was a son of’ 
this Aliya- BahgnrHy.a. 

® on Epigraphy for 1906, Appondis A, No, G. 

Above, p. 187, and Ep. Cifrn., Yol. IV^, Ng. 58, where Vchkatadri is called Vehka^arnya, Soc also Xhiit Vol. V.,~ 
Hn. 7, and Yol. IX, Up. 186 ; and Ep. InL, Vol. IV., p. .S. 

He does not refer to any historical events that happened snbsnquent to tbe capture of N.agallapor by Ydallcao. 
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^vitli what could he obtained from other sources, has been included by Mr. Sewell 
in the last chapters of his Forgotten Empire. But this is exclusively devoted to the 
intrigues among the Muhammadan rulers of the Deccan of that period and to their 
■dealings with the Hindu potentate Eamaraja, until the latter was killed in the battle 
of Talikota. Mr. Sewell admits there were disturbances at the capital on the death 
of Achyuta in 1542 but what is collated by him in the seq^uel, does not disclose 
whence the disturbances arose, and how Eamaraja, suppressing all these, set on the 
Vijayanagara throne his brother-in-law Sada^iva. He quotes Correa^ who states 
that after the death of Achyuta a prince (the son of Achjuita) and his two uncles 
were assassinated, before Eamaraja, the ruler of Paliacate and a brother-in- 
law of ""the king that preceded the dead king,” seized the throne of Vija- 
yanagara and installed on it the puppet king Sada^iva. There is no doubt 
that the two murdered uncles here spoken of, were the Salaka chiefs — the 
brothers-in-law of Achyuta mentioned by Nuniz — who appear from what is 
stated above, to have been wielding much power during the lifetime of king 
Achyuta, and to have been the chief instruments in alienating the allegiance 
and sympathy of his feudatory chiefs. Eao Bahadur Vire^alingani Pantulu states- 
that after the death of Krishnaraya the Vijayanagara empire slowly began to dis- 
integrate and petty Zamindars tried to strengthen their position. Of these the 
most prominent were the chiefs of Aravidu and Wandyala 'who "were related to each 
other and to the royal line hy intermarriages.^ Sada^ii'a Aras young at the time 
when Achyuta died; and Salaka-Timmarajayya, the brother-in-law of Achyuta, 
attempting to usurp the kingdom, tried to confine in prison the two brothers Eama- 
raja, son-in-law of Krislmaraya and Tirumala, who were probably strongly opposed 
to the schemes of Salaka-Timma. Eamaraja and Tirumala escaped to Penugonda^ 
and there, gathering forces with the assistance of the other Hindu chiefs who, like 
themselves, were also displeased with the high-handed beha*\dour of Salaka-Timma, 
marched on Vijayanagara, captured and killed the Salaka chief and installed the 
young Sadasiva in the kingdom. These events, though not expressly related in cop- 
per-plates or stone iuscrij)tions,^ appear to he true and agree udth what is hinted at 
by the statement of copper plates that "" Sadasiva was anointed to the throne by his 
brother-in-law Eamaraja and the other chief-ministers (of Vijayanagara).”'^ 
In the Telugu poem Narajyativijaymmt (otherwise called Fdmardjtyamn) men- 
tion is made of how Eamaraja recovered Gutti, Penugonda, Gandikota, Kandauulii 
(Knrnool), Adaveni (Adoni) and other fortresses from the chief Salaka-Timma, after 
killing him. He is also stated in the same poem to have fought the Nizam and 

* Forgotten Empire, p, 182. 

^ Ijives of Tchtgn FoefSf p. 245. 

* See the genealogical taVe at the end of this article, 

^ The Telaga poem yasneharitra also states that " bfeing disappointed with the changes which happened (sub- 
s^equenfc to tho death of Archyuta) in the matter of coronation, Ramaraja followed by his two brothel’s went out (of 
Vijayanagara)." 

* A greatly damaged inscription on the Gamda*}?jaw^aptt of the Chennai esavasviiinin temple at Msrkapui* (Iso. 

164 of 1905) gires a genealogy of tho Karnata kings, in which it is stated of RamarSja that ho^subdaed in town 

Vidyanag^ri (Vijayanagara), Timma * who sinned against his lord ' and the whole of the Salaka family and gave away 
the wealth of Karnata to the learned who sought his protection." 

® JSjp, /nd.f Vol. IV,, p. 3 and footnote 2. 
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acquired from him the territory round Ahmedahad (perhaps Ahmedaimgar).^ Thus 
the Telugu poem confirms what Correa has stated. It may, therefore, he accepted as 
a fact thatj after the demise of Achyiita, an attempt was made by Salaka-Timma 
to set his own nephew Venkatadri-Ohikkaraya on the throne, — wlio as inscriptions 
say died young (being perhaps assassinated at the instance of his paternal uncle 
Kanga^^ — ^and that then, Salaka-Timma attempted to usurp tlie throne but was 
frustrated in his attempts by the powerful Eamaraja and his two brothers. "W^hether 
these eyents happened after the death of Achyuta or during liis lifetime, as 
Firishtah would have us l)elieye,^ we are not in a position to decide. 

Hamaraja, on all accounts, was the de facto ruler of the empire during the 
reign of Sada^ira, though he and his two brothers still called themselves maJid- 
mmujalesvaras and paid due homage to the puppet king.* Eamaraja had under his 
command a large number of feudatories most of whom were connected with the 
royal family. With their aid he re-established the Vijayauagara power which had 
become weak during the feeble rule of Sada^iva’s predecessor Achyuta. Tiruvadi- 
rajya {i.e. Travancore) which was ovemm by the Salaka chief Tirumalaideva 
in the heginning of Achyuta's rule, appears to have rebelled. Consequently, prince 
Eamaraja-Vitthalaraja, whose full name appears in other records as Eamaraja- 
Timmaraja-Vitthaladeva-Maharaja, was deputed to reduce it ® and perhaps also to 
rule over it subsequently.^ A record from Koviladi (Tanjore district) ^ clearly des- 
cribes this chief as a member of the Lunar race and the great grandson of Aravidu 
Bukkaraja. This latter fact is also stated in the Telugu poem Bdlahhdgavatamii of 
Losiiri Konerukavi.^ The shorter form Eamaraja-Vitthaladeva-Maharaja which 
occurs in his Tiruvidaimanidur inscription® is, consequently, to he explained not as 
Vitthala sou of Eamaraja hut as Vittliala g7*a7idson of Eamai'aja. Tliis suggests a 
possible custom prevalent in those days, that when grandsons could not be actually 
named after their grandfathers, they had at least that name prefixed to their proper 
name in order to keep up the time-honoured practice. Vitthala was a powerful 
conqueror whose victorious ‘"campaign commenced in Ananta^ayauum (Trevandrum) 
in the south and ended at Mudugal in the north.’’^® It is stated that he was in charge 
of the TiruclichirappaHi-slrmai ” (Trichinopoly) under Sada^ivaraya and that an 
officer of his, in the South was a certain Annan Basavanna-Nayakkar^“ and his agent 


^ cfTcUi^ii Poctst p. 356. - Forgotten Fmfxret p. 183, note 1. 

* Tbo events taken from Firishtah and recoi'ded on pp. 1 GS to 171 of the Forgotten Fmpirc are evidently mnch con- 
fused. In Seo'* Ksja there is a distinct reference to the usurper Saluva Nainsihga and ** Hecm Euja may he his 
minister Karasana-Nuyaka (not Sa|uva'Timma, as Briggs renders the name). Eamaraja and Hoje ** Tirumala wem 
contemporaries and mnsL have belonged to the time of Sadasiva, Of these the first tras Aliya -Eamaiuja and the 
second is perhaps identical with Sakika-Timm a. Firishtah in making Eamai^.ja, son of**Heem** Rajah (Natnsana* 
Niyaha) omits the reigns of Yim-Narasiihharaya, Krishnaraya and Achyntaraya, which extended over a period of very 
nearly 40 years. 

”* Forgotten Emplrc<, p. I79f. 

* Annual 'Rejiort on Epigraphy for 1900, pam^phs 78 to 81 and the Feport for 1905, paragraph 31. 

* Scvrcll, of Antiquities f Vol. II., p. 224. 

" No. 273 of t ))0 Epiginphical collection for 1901, 

* Fives of Telugu Poets, p. 341. 

* No. MO of the Epigmphical colicctien for 1895. 

Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1900, pamgraph 80. 

No. 273 of the Epigraph ical collection for 1901. 

Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906, Appendix A, No. G. 

2 c2 
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Eamappa-Nayaka.^ Vittliala's rule in tlie south iras not of a temporary nature. He 
.appears to hare firmly established himself there. A Kerala king, V enrtMnan-honcla 
Biitalavira Iramavanmar of Jetunga-naclu, rras a subordinate of Vitthala and is 
.stated to have made grants for the merit of the prince on the latter’s birthday." 
Prom certain other records it also a2)pears as if this Vitthala had a son by name 
Timmadeva-Maharaja irho was ruling the Rayadurga-sima (Bellary District) 
under king Sada^iyaraya.® The Kaudyala malidmandcdesvaras also claim, like 
Vitthala, descent from Arayidu Bukka and figure very prominently in inscriptions*. 
So also do the chiefs mentioned in the British Museum plates of Sada^iyaraya and 
others who were connected with the Arayidu family by intermarriages. 

The most interesting point, however, which deserves notice, appears to be the 
warm patronage which these numerous feudatory chiefs afforded, each in his own 
sphere, to Telugu poets, thereby greatly advancing the cause of Telugu literature. 
Eamaraja and his brothers were themselves accomplished scholars. Tirumala, the 
second brother of Eamaraja, wrote the Srutircmjam^ a commentary on Jayadeva’s 
GUagdvmday and earned the name a Bhoja in 2^oGtry.”" He also accejited the 
dedication of the exquisite Telugu poem VamGlim'itra^ The genealogical 
table at the end of this article will show that the Handyala chief Krishnaraja, 
patronised Pingali Sui’anna, that the poem Siidakshindparinayamti was dedicated 
to Koneti- Eamaraja and that the ne^fiiews of Aliya-Eamaraja, viz, Harasaraja, 
Gobburi Narasaraja and Timmaraia were also patrons of Telugu literature, the 
last of them having had the liouour of even com2)osiug the poem Parmna- 
ydgivildsmmt,. Srivaishnava religion, too, received an impetus uni)aralleled in its 
history, since the time of the great reformer Eamanujacharya. Alasani-Peddana 
and his patron the great Krishnaraya led the revival of this extremely catholic 
and unifying creed. The Vaishnava teachers Tirumla Tatacharya,^ his grandson 
Sifigaracharya, Tii’umala Srinivasacharya, Kandala - Appalacharya, Kandala-Bhava- 
nacharya, his son Srirangacharya, Kandala-Devarajacharya and his son Aj)pahgaru 
Tallapaka-Tirumalacharya,® Paravastu Mummadi-Varadacharya, Para^ara-Bhatta 
and others figure prominently as the preceptors of many of these chiefs and of the 
Telugu poets under their j)atronage. Achyuta’s voluntary gifts are mostly found to be 
in favour of A aishnava temjjles. In later co 2 )] 3 er-plate grants Achyuta, is significant- 
ly reported,® after his death, to have found x>eaceful abode “ in the Vaishnava regions 

^ 129 of tho E pi graphical collection for 3905. This record is dated in §aka 1457, Parabhava. The cyclic year 

is wrong by 11 years. 

Annual Heport on Epiginphy for 1900, paraginph 80. This Kerala chief is again mentioned in a rccoi'd at 
lyTanappadaividu in the Tinnevelley District, but not as a suboi*dinatG of Vitthala {Annual Heport for 1910, 
paragmph 63). 

3 Ep. Cam,, Yol. XI. Idk. 4. ** See tho genealogical table at the end of this article. 

» Annual Hoport on Epigi-aphy for 1898-99, p. 5 and Ejy. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 338, Text line 178. 

* TAv^es of Tchipit Eoel^t page 258. It is heinin stated that Bbattiimniti, the author of the work, received the 
'title Ramarujablmsahana from having seiTed fir.st in the court of Eamaraja and having dedicated to him ** a number 
of Sanskrit and Telugu works.” 

' No. 6 of the Epigraphical collection for 1904, refers, perlnaps, to the same teacher as Tirumala Avnku Tat ucliary.a 
and suggests that he wa.s a native of Owk which as stated already was the scat of u line of Polegars who served under 
Vijaranagara kings. Tirumala Tutiicharya is perhaps the same ns tho family preceptor Tatayarya referred to in the 
jrarnuta grants of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty ; sec e.y. Ej). Vol. III., p. 239. 

s Soa above, p 191 and note 4. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 14, Text lino 73 f, and Vol. IX, p. 330. 
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'(above).” Sadasiva appears to bare been a more earnest Vaisbaava tbaubis prede- 
^cessor. His British Museum plates published in EpigrapMa Indtca (Volume IV, pp. 
1 to 22) register a grant of 81 villages to the Vaishmva institute at Penimbudur in 
which is installed an image of the famous Vaishnava teacher Ramanujacharya. The 
prince at whose request this grant was made was Kondaraja son of Konetayya. Prom 
-other inscriptions we learn that this Kondaraja’s brother, Timmaraja, was also a 
Vaishnava and a pupil of the teacher Kanclala-Srirangach^ya, son of Bhavanacharya.^ 
Perhaps Kondaraja^ too, was one of the disciples of that teacher and the request 
he preferred to Ramaraja to bestow the grant on the institute at Penimbudur, may 
have been at the instance of tliis Vaishnava preceptor, Kandala-^rirangacharya. 
Epigrapliical records of Sadasiva in the Vitthala temple at Hampe (Vijayanagara) 
state that Kondaraja’s brother Timmaraja was otherwise called Hdayagiri* 
Timmaraja, that he built for the merit of his father Konetayya a mandapti for the 
swinging festival and made provision for the festivals called KmjnmmiGMTutmiibu 
and Nutcmdddiy which were evidently so named after portions of the Vaishnava 
scripture Ndldyiraprohandham^ Another Vaishnava feudatory of Sadasiva iras 
the Eurichedu chief Srirangaraja, son of Obularaja, who made a gift to the 
.shrine of Tirumangai-Alyar in the same temple.® Konetayya’s son Aubhalaraja 
of the Lunar race was still another who made a grant to the same Vaishnava 
shrine.^ Thus Vaishnavism appears to have spread with gigantic strides among 
the ruling chiefs of the Telugu country in the last days of the Vijayanagara rule, 
.and even to-day there is hardly a family of Telugu speaking Zamiudars, which 
is not Siivaishnava by faith. 

To go back to the account of Ramaraja, it vdll be enough in this article to state 
that the Karnata copper-plate grants of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty invariably 
trace his descent to the. Moon and mention among his famous ancestors Somideva 
who took 'seven forts in a single day ’ ; Pinnama, who was ' the lord of Araviti ’ ; 
'Bukka who 'firmly established even the kingdom of Saliiva-Nrisimha’ and Rama 
who ‘ took the fort of Avauigiri from Sapada or Sapata {Le. Yusuf Adil Shah ?) whose 
army consisted of seven thousand horse, drove away Kasappodaya and captured 
the fort of Kandanavoli (Kurnool).’^ To these military feats of Ramaraja’s ances- 
tors may be added what is stated in the Eanipaiimjaycmu^ about the assistance 
which Ramaraja’s father Ranga I rendered to Narasana-lS^aj^aka (father of 
Krislmaraya) in his attempts to revive the Karnata (i.e. Vijayanagara) empire 
"Ranga’s war-drums,” it is stated, were heard in the town of Vijapura (Bijapur); 
his forcas destroyed the towns owned by the Mzam ; his sword split the bodies 
• of the Golakonda warriors ; and his prowess brought back to life the dwindling 
power of the Karnata country.” Of Rama himself we learn enough from Firishtah 
.und other Muhammadan historians. He afforded shelter to the Golconda prince 


^ No. 157 of tho Epigraphicnl collection for 1005. 

’ No. 13 of tlie collection for 1904 and No, 46 of 
^ No. lo of ditto for 1904. 

■* No. 51 of ditto for 1889. 

® huh, Vo). 1 3 1., p. 238, and Vol. lY, p. 270, note 7. 
^ of Tdwgxi p. 356, 
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Ibrahim Qntb Shall against his cruel brother Jamshid/ and often interfered in 
the politics of the Muhammadan principalities of the Deccan, now favouring 
one party and now another, as best suited the interests of his onm kingdom. 
Venkatadri, Ms brother, appears to have been the powerful general that won 
for him many a battle against the Muhammadans.- We are told also that in A. D. 
1558 "‘Damaraja made an expedition to Mailapur ” against the Koman Catholic 
fathers who had seized all the coast from Xegapatam to San Thome but did 
not disturb their peace.^ In brief, Eamaraja placed the Vijayanagara empire 
on its former basis as it used to be in the time of Krislinaraya. Under Eamaraja’s 
regime, Sada^iva’s rule appears to have been a particularly benevolent one/ The 
barbers throughout the empire were exempted from taxes which, like others, they 
ordinarily had to pay ; and under Kamaraja’s commands the subordinate chiefs exten- 
ded this l 3 oon to the barbers in their several estates.^ The Nandyala chief Timma- 
yadeva-Maliaraja remitted all taxes on villages owned by temples and Brahman^, 
throughout the Ghandik5ta-sima^ and Yaragudi Tirumalayyadeva-Maharaja, exten- 
ded the concession to barbers in a village of PuliA indala-sima (No. 381 of 1904). 
The ParthasaratMsvamin temple at Triplicane (Madras) v‘as vastly improved in Saka 
1486, by a certain De^antari Narasiiigadasa.^ Besides the chiefs connected with the 
Aravldu and the Nandyala families, Sada§iva’s other feudatories were Ohcnnadevl, 
daughter of Devarasa-Odeya,who was ruling the whole of the Mangalore country 
with her capital at Bhatkal, about Saka 1468 (=::A. D. 1546),® Krishnappa-Nayaka 
of Madina, Komara-Timmanayaningaru and his son Ohinnapa-Nayiningaru of the 
Veligoti family and the Eecharla-^o^?'«. ruling the Nagarjunikonda-sima and the 
Kocherlakota-sima in Saka 1476 and 1491 respectively/ the Nayakasof Veliu*’® and 
the Getti-Mudaliyars of Taramaiigalain,^' Adappattu Mallappa-Nayakkar,^* Svdmi 


* Forgotten Empire, This LI ubammadam king while stopping at Vijayanagara is stated to havecnJti- 

Tkatcd a taste for Telugu poetry and to have patronised after succeeding to the throne a number of Telngu poets who 
dedicated their worhs to him ; Lives of TeUtrfn Foets, p. 253f. 

' Forgotten Em'pire,^, 18 d. 

2 Ibid, p. 193. 

Vol. XL Mk. 1 refers to “ the righteous administration am of Alb'a-Ramaraja 

Mahuarasu,” 

^ In a record from Hirekerur (Dhaiwar District), it is distinctly stated that SvamliTbliaraganda Eamaya- 
lyjeudra-Mahaarasii (z.e, Aliya-Huma raja) was pleased with the proficiency’’ of Timmoji, Hominoja and Bhamdja, in 
naddada-ke^asa [i e. shading the chin) and pardoned them from payment of all taxes. He then requested king 
Sadusivai-uyM to extend the same privilege to the barhei-s throughout the kingdom. The chief Krlshnamarajayya 
exempted the barbers in Kd^da-sime, a sub*division of Rattahalli'Sime, from paying taxes. 

® No. 498 of the Epigrapbical collection for 1906. 

" An7it{al Feport on Epigraphy for 1904, paragr.iph 25. The name of the god herein appears as Telliyasihg- 
apperumfi], as also in an earlier Prmdya inscription from the same temple {Ejj. hid., Vol. VIII., p. 291p TcIUyasihga 
occurs once in the Vaishnava .‘scripture Nald^iraprahandham as the name of the god in the Paifhasarathisvamiii 
temple. 

® This infoi-mation is taken from an unpublished insetiption at Bhatkal. 

5 Annml Feport on Epigraphy for 1909-10, p. 1 15 and No. IGG of the Epigraphical collection for 1905. 

No. 417 of 1905 and No. G3 of 1907. Those mention respectively Sinna-Bomrau-Nay’a bar of Yeliir and Ivalla- 
Hummu-Nuyakkar. The fonner figures in Tamil inscriptions from seven villages near Vellore, ns a suboixlinatc of 
S'duriva and SrirangaTuta II, (Prof. Kiclhoni's List of Southern Inscriptions, Nos. 5‘^4 and 535). 

** No. 27 of the collection for 1900. It is stated in this iect*rd that the country' (between' Muluvily and TCunrattur 
V ;is included in the estate of tno agent Tandu Puvappayyan. I-i the time of Achyuita, Kunrattur-duiga vas governed 
hy a certain Ramappa-Nsiyaka, whose feudatories were the [‘Gettn-LIudaliyurs of Vuda-Pfiviiu-nadu: 

No. 2.J0of 1904, 
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Adappattu Surappa-lS^akkar and Adappattu Krisbiama*jS’apkkaiv 
Achyutappa-j^ayakkar-Ayj^aa^ and Eamaraja-Venkataclrideva-Maliaraja/ 

Tlie memorable battle of Talitkota and tlie causes whicb led to it are ivell 
known. Tbe longstanding, tbougb smouldering, enmitj^ wliich the Muhammadan 
principalities ever entertained for Yijayanagara, kindled into a flame when oppor- 
tunely it was found possible for them to enter into a coalition to uproot the Htudu 
Raj. Ramaraja fell in that battle. Yijayanagara was pitilessly devastated by the 
victoriouvs Muhammadan soldiers, and Timmala the sinviving brother, is stated 
to have some time after usurped the reins of sovereignty, changing his capital at 
the same time, to Penugonda. Thus must have come into existence the Karnata 
or the Third Yijayanagara dynasty" v^hich for another half a century or more, 
sustained the semblance of ffindu rule till finally it vns reduced to insignificance in 
the growing political intrigues between the European traders, the ambitious hTizam, 
and the relentless Muhammadan usurpers of the 3iIysorc throne. Epigraphical 
references to the battle of Talikota and subsequent history are very limited. The 
only two records that mention the event come from the Chitaldroog district.^ Both 
are dated in ^aka 1490 (=A.D. 1568) and appear to state that Ramaraja fell in the 
cause of the country (?), in consequence of which ‘‘ the town (i e. Yijayanagara), the 
throne, the empire, the districts and all u'ere despoiled and ruined,’* and that after- 
wards the prosperous Timmalarajayyadeva-Mahaarasu restored to a certain chief, his 
jdgMr which, had also evidently sufiered on account of the Muhammadan conquest. 
This Tirumalaraja^^a is identical with the Inother of Ramaraja and is known 
from a lithic record to have been ruling the Kochcharlakota-sima in §aka 1474 
(=:A.I). 1552) during the lifetime of his brother Ramaraja.^ Evidently he should 
have stepped into his brother’s place immediately after the latter’s death. The latest 
date for SadaSiva available from inscriptions is Saka 1508 ( = A.D. 1586).^ This takes 
us to the reign of Yehkata L between whom and Sada^iva, we have to accommodate 
at least for the reign of Rauga II.^ It is, consequently, doubtful if the Barakur 
record which supplies the date Saka 1508 for Sada^iva, is to be accepted as coi*rect. 

* No. iilO of 1901 and No. 101 of 1906. ~~ 

2 No. 101 of 1906, There ^rere two chiefs of the name Krishnappa-Niiyaba serving under Sadusiva. One w.-jS 
Sadapadaja (Adappattu) Krishiaappa-NityalKa (Nos. 521 and 523 of Pi-of. Kielhom’s SouUem List) and the other 
Krishnappa-Nayaha son of Rayappa-Nayaha (No. 528 of the same l{st). XTishnamai^jayya, mentioned in tijc 
Hirekerur inscription quoted on p. 198 above, note 6, is probably identical with kttdaj}aflaja Krishnapna-Nilraha 

^ No. 667 of tho collection for 1902. 

* No. 256 of 1894, This chief who was, evidently, governing the country round Tiruvaiyurn (Tanjoi^ district) 

ucems to have been connected with tho royal family. Perhaps he was the NarnSta chief Venhatadri, the younfw 
brother of Aliya-Riimai'uja. ' * * 

5 This will be the subject of the third and the last instalment of this article to be contributed to the Archioolo-ical 
Sumy Report. Tho circumstances under whicli the Third dynasty came into existence will be discussed in detidl in 
that coutribntion. 

® Cnrn,, Vol. XI. ^ Hk. Nos. 6 and 7. One of the two records appears to state that it was for the sake of the 
Muhammadans that Ramaraja died. The otlicr has the reading Ui7'^ttn which Mr. Rico corrects into TuMlcara .as in 
the other and intetprets it in tho same w.ay. If this is to be believed, the cause for Ramanija’s de.ith npneare to havn 
been a plot, of wliich he was not aware, 

; N 0 .I 0 G 0 { the crigroplikd collMtion for 1905. He made also grants to the trachcr Dkanna^ivSeharM 
atTmivelaiigetJii (North Arcot district) in Saha 1484, as a snhordiuate of Sodoiivn (No, 476 of 1905) and in Saka I4'i3 
naan indopcndeiit sovereign (No. 497 of 1905). Ho permitted ginna-Bomnm-Nayaka of Velar to iij,alic gnmts to th» 
tcinplc at Vellore in Salta 1488 (SoKfd-Ifld. Ja.w,., Vol. I., p. 69) and tlie Veligoti duct Chiimapa-NaviraiKam to 

.assign taxes to the temple .at Murks pkr, in Saka 1493 (No. ICG o( 1905). " ^ 

» No. 140 of the Epigrapliical collection for 1001. » J.j,. Vo). HI, Tallc fadug n, 238. 
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I close tills article 'u itli a genealogical table sbowiug tbe relation ivliicli tlie* 
numerous Yijayauagara subordinates who flourisbed during the time of Sadasiva 
bore to the family of Arayidu to y’^hich also belonged Eamaraja and his successors,, 
distinguished as kings of tbe Third Vijayanagaxa dynasty and sometimes, also, as 
Karnata kings. I have based this on the information supplied by the Telugu works- 
noticed in Sir. Virc^alingani Pantulu*s ‘‘ Lives of Telugu Poets and on what I could 
gather firom inscriptions. The main family of Aravlclu itself is not represented on 
the Table, beyond the three brothers Eama II, Tirumala I and Venkatadri,. 
since ibis has been given on the Table facing p. 238 of BpigrapMa Indica, VoL III*. 


Krishna Sastei. 
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j’yadeva (and iw/ of Nai-Aparaja as may be infevred from tbe JCaldjiuniddayamu), I Imve in-ctumod that AuWialaiajn andKampaiSja 
213). His brother Cbina-Timma called liuinarSju*Chinna-Timinayadeva-MabSi'aja, in inscriptions (No. 2-16 of 1004 and Nos. 33 
•i^rahuraja is mentioned in No. 348 of the E pi 'jrap Ideal cullecfcioii for 1005. 

[a (Kondaiuja) mentioned also in the British Muscnni plates of Sadu^iva and No. 47 of 1880, to Srli'aofray^’adera (KangnrSja). 

}r Aiwnlaiiljti and great gi'nndfnther Siddhimripati. Timuiarfija was the author of Pamma^ogivi^dsainu {Lives ff Tdugu p. 
1880). A chief connc(tcd with the first family was, poi haps, Timinaraja who was (he son of Tallabhaiuja and gmndson of (he 
bt<) I. (T^iWe lacjbjg p. 233 of Ji-p, imf,, Vol. HI.) 
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Fig. 1. Modern bridge over the Bai^i stream. 


A PERSIAN INSCRIPTION IN PESHAWAR 

CITY. 


I K tJic city of Peslia^var tliere is a small mosque iu a back street of the Qissakhaiii 
Bazar. It is somewhat out of the way aucl imfrequentcd. One day I happened 
to enter the enclosure, and on looking round the unpretentious buBdiug, I caught 
sight of an inscribed stone built up in a niche of the fagade. Only the uppermost 
portion of it could ho read, and it was jUisIj sU “ Shah-jahan the King 
and Champion of the Baith.'' Tho lower part of the slab, which as a whole 
measures 2S" hy 30'", was scarcely discernible OAving to tbe fact of its being evenly 
plastered over with lime, and as often as the wall had been wbitewasbed it had also 
received its dne share of coating. 

It was clear that a good deal of cleaning was necessary before any attempt at 
decipherment could he made. I met with some resistance from the iluila who said 
that the result of my work might injuriously affect his interests, hut I succeeded in 
talkmg Mm out of his fears. He peldcd, and allowed me to prepare an impression 
wMch could be read and rmderstood. 

\ 2 E 
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The stone is in fair condition, hut the left hand side -n^hich, as stated above, v'as 
•exposed and stuck out of the masonry v^hen first found, is not quite as smooth as the 
right hand side, v’hich was covered. Also the ui^per left hand corner is cracked, but 
the broken portion contains only one letter, the e of the word oUb 

The writing is carved in the surface of the slab and not raised as it usually is 
in jMuhainmadan inscriptions. The characters are of the nastaU^ tjq^e and neatly 
cut. The language is metrical Persian with the exception of the last two lines in 
which prose is employed . 

Text* 


ilwjb stu5 




I sS 




olj lib jh 




{jS\‘ 


T-JI 




> • r 


JLy j] af 

<>ijy J‘^ J^l ^ 

jiiJI oy' Cilw 


pbj ^ liiyAiw ui^AkLo/ jO 

‘ s::--3b ^loJI c:^.Ua^ ^ 


Translation, 

Shah-jahan the King and Champion of the Paith. Praise be to God through 
whose Grace Imildings of great charity were founded hy that friend of the gene- 
rous 'Abdu-1-Latlf, whose like the world ^ has seldom produced. He built a bridge 
in Peshawar. Oh God, as long as the world endures, may it remain. Por the date of 
its completion the mathematician said : — ' May this charitable work ever endure and 
prosper/ 

In the reign of His Majesty, the shadou" of God, the second Lord of the hn2q)y 
Conjunction, and (in) the days of the rule of Kawab Lashkar l^an, under the 
management of the slave of the God of love, Hand, the son of Abu Muliammad 
QuraisM it received the blessing of comi^letion.” 

The date which is contained in the chronogram K]iair4-jdrl bad dbdd according to 
the Abjad computation, works out to be 1039 A H. (=1629 A.D.), being the third 
year of ^lahjahau’s reign. 

How this inscribed slab found its way into the obscure mosque is ex2daiucd l)y 
the Mulla, who says that it was acquired from the ruins of a bridge over the Bara 
stream on the Grand Trunk Boad about three miles east of Peshawar cit}% and fixed 
up in its 2n*cseiit 2 ^osition by his grandfather who built the mosque about fifty years 
ago. It may be assumed that these are the remains of the bridge whose construc- 
iion is recorded in the inscrqfiiou. 

Besides the name of Shah-jahan, the inscrqotion records the names of three 
2')crsonagcs, Lashkar TGaaii, the Mu gh al Governor of the time, ‘AbdiulLatlf the 
founder of the bridge, and Laud the arcliitect. It may he noted that the name of 
Lashkar Khan occu 2 ncs the 2 fiace of honour in ibe epigra23h, being engraved imme- 


^ Lit,* rnotlicr of ’ cf. tnCuXav^iAniph. 
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(liately below that of the Eing^ beyoad and above the other two names. That the 
latter are no longer traceable, is not strange. The reign of Shah-jahaii as a whole is- 
described by Wheeler^ as '^obscure,” and ‘Abdn-hLatif and Baud the architect 
naturally enough share in this obscurity. The construction of bridges, temples, wells 
and inns from motives of charity has been common in the East at all periods, and 
such structures were most needed along the Eoyal Road of Sher Shah of which 
Peshawar Avas the terminus. The building of a bridge over the Bara Avould bo no 
extraordinary thing, and it is no Avonder, therefore, that l^oth the founder and tlic 
builder of this particular one are now forgotten. 

But the same cannot be said of Lashkar IQ^an. He is locally known as the 
successor of Mahabat Khan and llio predecessor of ^Ali Mardaii Khan, both famous^ 
governors whose memory has ])e0n immortalised by their public buildings in A'arious 
places.^ Lariikar Khan cannot boast of a similar claim to fame, but his name i^ 
mentioned in a list of officials in the Shali-jahan Namah, by Muhammad Salih 
Lahori, iu AAffiich he is stated to have been a Fanjhcizclrl or commander of fi-A’c 
thousand soldiers. His name is not, so far as I am aAvare, associated with any local 
monument. 

Wasi-ud-Bix, 

To&tscript, — Mr. W. IrAdne has favoured me AAuth the folloA\ing note : — 

'' The Madt]nm4-timnra contains the lives of three Lashkar IGians : — 

1st La^kar Khan, Muhammad Husain Klmrasaiil {op. cit. Ill, 161), 

He died in A.H. 9S2 (A.B. 1574) and is thus too early to be the man AAunted. 
His death took place in Bengal and he does not seem to have had anything to do Avilli 
Kabul, the Panjah or Kashmir. 

2niL La^kar Khan, Abu-l-Hasau Mashhad! [op. cH. Ill, 163). 

After Jahangir's accession (A.B. 1605) he Avas made Lashkar Khan and acted 
a long time as Biwan and BakhsM of Kabul. Recalled to court he Avas sent to 
subdue the Afghans in the passes. When Jahangir started for his fii’st visit to 
Kashmir, Lashkar Khan was put in charge of Belhi. Appointed to serve under 
Prince ParAA'ez and Mahabat Khan in pursuit of Prince Klmrram (^lah-jahan) he 
reached Biirlianpur and AA^as taken prisoner by Malik Aul)ar and sent to Baulatabad. 
Released on Shah-jahan's accession, La^kar Khan received ten lakhs of rupees and 
A\^as promoted to bo JPanjliazdvl. Appointed to Kabul in place of Khwaja Abu-l-Hasan 
Turbati, he repcllocl an attack of Kazav Muhammad Kbaii of Balkh in A.H. 
1038. He Avas remoA^ed in the 4th year of ^ah-jahan, between 1st Jamadu-th- 
^aiil 1040 A.H. and 30th J amadu-l-awwal 1041 A.H. In the 5th year of Shah-jahan, 
Le. between 1st Jamadu-th-thani 1041 A.H. and 30th Jamadud-aAVAvnl 1042 A.H. 
he succeeded Mahabat Khan as governor of Belhi. He resigned liis office and retired 
iu the Ctli year of ^lah-jahau, ix. between 1st Jamadu-^-thani 1042 A.H. and 30tli 
Jainadu-l-aAVAval 1043 A.H. 

After performing the Hajj, he proceeded to his home Sla^had in Persia, bought 
])roporty there, became one of the floor-SAveepers at the shrine and died there. 

* ShoH Uhtoi'y of India, p, 163. 

2 A bridgo om the river Surlfhsb betn-ecn Q.^ndahur and Peshu^var was built by 'All Maitlun KjjSn >n tbo rei^n of 
iAittb-jabilu in A. II. 1061. Cf. Bcnlo, Miffrskiu-f-Tmvdnlth, n. 307. • r 
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3rd. La^kar known as Jan-Nithar Xian {op. cit. Ill, 168). 

His name was Yadgav Beg, son of Zabarclast ^an, a t.rooiier in the bodyguard 
of Shah-jahan, while a prince. In the 19th year of Shah-jalian he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000, 200 horse and appointed Daro^ah of macebearers. He was pro- 
moted by 500 in the same ye^r and made Jan Mthar Khan, 

On Shah Safi’s death (1642 A. D.) Jan Kithar IGato was sent by Shali-jahan 
to congratulate Shah "Abbas II and to make excuses for "Ali Mardan Oan, Jan 
Nithar Khan returned to India in the end of the 21st year of Shah-jahan’s reign 
{1648 A. D.) He was created a commander of 2,000 and 700 horse and to be 
Master of the Horse. In the 23rd year he became Mir Tuzak (Chamberlain), in 
the 24th year Second Bakh^I and in the 25th year (circa A. H. 1652) was promoted 
and made Lashkar !Oan. In the 26th year he was again promoted and appointed 
Bakh^i of Prince Dara Shukoh, then leading a campaign against Qandahar. In 
the 27th year he was recalled from Multan and made Second Bakhshi again vice Ira- 
dat O^an. In the 29fch year he was suspected of embezzlement, removed and re- 
duced, but subsequently sent against the rebels near Hisar (Piruzah and Bikaner). 
In the 31st year of Shah-jahan’s reign on the death of "Ali Mardan li® 

made ubahdar of Ka^mir and j)romoted. He submitted to "Alamgir, was 2 n’omoted 
and sent to govern Multan. In the 3rd year of "Alamgir, he rej)laced Qubad Kbau 
at Thatta and was subsequently sent to Bihar.^ In the 11th year of "Alamgir he was 
removed from Bihar and aj)j)ointed to Multan vice Tahir Khan. In the 13th year 
of ‘ Alamgir he was recalled to Court, made Pirst Bakhshi vice Dani^mand Khan de- 
ceased, and promoted to 5,000 (3,000) horse. He died in the end of the same year? 
viz. A. H. 1081.’^ 

Mr. Irvine jDoints out that the Nawab mentioned in the inscription must be the 
second Lashkar J^an u'ho at that time was Governor of Kabul. — [Ed.] 


^ Of. Bernier, Voyages 3,249 and Manucci, Sienna do lidogor I, 362. 
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Vol. III. (Gupta luscriptlons.) i 


, I Superintendent Govern- 
i ment Pnnting, Calcutta. 
1S8S. 


The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- A. Fiihrer, Archreological ' 
pur. (N. I. S.) Survey, IMorth-AYestern i 

' Provinces and Oudh, and 1 

I E. "W. Smith, Architectural j 

I Assistant, j 

1 ! 

Jeypore Portfolio of Architecfcui’al Colonel S. S, Jacob, C.I.E. . - 

Details ; Parts I — X. | 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. I). | E, Hultzsch, Government 
(N. I. S.) ' Epigraphist. 

List of photographic negatives of J, Wood-!Mason and J. B. 
Ancient Buildings and Anti - 1 Beglar. 

quitles in the Imperial Aluseum, ' 

Calcutta. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. II) , E, Hultzsch, Government 
(N. I. S.) I Epigiuphist. 


The Alouumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N. I. S.) 

Epigrapliia Fndica of the Arc hoc o- 
logical Survey of India. (Vol. I). 
(N. I. S.) 

hlahahodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bod hi tree, 
at Buddha Gava. 


Ditto, 1S89. 


Giiggs & Sous, Loudon, 
1890-98. 

I 

‘ Government Press. 
' Madras, 1890. 

’ 1890. 


) Government Press, 
I Madras, 1891-95, 


A. EuhreVj Arcbrcologica q Government Press, 
Survey, North-Wester ^ North-Western Provin- 

Provinces and Oudh. * ces and Oudh, 1891. 


J. Burgess, late Director- Superintendent, Govern- 
General, Archpeological ment Printing, Calcutta 
Survey of India. , ' 1892, ^ 

A. Cnniiingham, late Direc* W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
tor- G cn oral , A rcha?o 1 ogi ca 1 Wa t erloo Place, London 

Survey of India. S. W\, 1S92. ^ 




- i 


Epigraphia Indica of the Archrco-j 
logical Siirvev of India. (Vol, II], 
(N.I.S.) ‘ 


J. Burgess, late Director- , Superiutendeut, Govern- 
Genoral, Aicbieological ! ment Prluting, Calcutta 
Survey of India. ! 1894, * 
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Title of work. 


J[kdia — cont(L 

Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and Histoiy of Las Bela 
and Mehran. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 

List of Architectural and Archeeo- 
logical Remains in Coorg. 

(N. I. s.) 

List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India Office. 

Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. S.) 


The Moghul Arohitecture of 
Fathpur-Sihri, Parts I — lY. 

(N. I. S.) 


‘On the Muhammadan Architec- 
ture in Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 


Chalukyan Architecture, including 
examples from the Ballari 
District, Madras Presidency, 
(N. I. S.) 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Berar. (N. I. S.) 

Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. 
(N.LS.) 

Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. (N. I. S.) 

South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
III, Parti). (N. I. S.) 

A list of photoginphic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Aluseum 
with which is incoq>oratcd the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
His^ Highness the Nizamis 
terrifories. (N. I. S.) 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


T. n. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 


A. Rea, Superintendent, 
ArchjBological Survey, 
Madras. 

Ditto 


A. Hcernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Aladrassah, 


E. Smith, Archeological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, ArchsDological 
Simmy of India. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Arch jBological Survey, 
IMadras, 


H. Cousensj Superintendent, 
Archceological Survey, 
Bombay, 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Aladras. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
A rchreological Survey, 
Bombay. 

E. Hulfczsch, Government 
'Epigmphist. 

Dpi T, Bloch, 1st Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 
Museum. 


n. Cou<;ens, Superintendent, 
Arcliajological Survey, 
Bombay. 


PrcBs, and date of 
publication. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta 189d. 

Govenimeiit Press, 
Madras, 1894*. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1893-97. 

Government Press, 

North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 
1894-98. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1896. 


Government Press, 
Madras, 1896. ' 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1897. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897, 


G ov ern men t 0 entral 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1899. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1900. 


Ditto. 
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Title o£ work. 


Ximc and official designation 
of antlior. 


Jos^Tfik---contd. 


The Miihammadan Architecture of J. BnvgesS; late Director- 
Ahmedahad^ Part I. (N, I. S.) I General, Arcliceological 

I Survey of India, 


Report on results of explorations 1 P. C. IMuklierjii, lately etn- 
ill the Napal Tarai, Part I. ployed on Archeeological 
(N. I. S.) explorations under the 

Government of the North- 
) VYestern Provinces and 
j Oudh. 

The Jaiua Stupa aud some other ' V. A. Smithj lucliau Civil 
Antiquities of Mathura (N. I. Service, 

S.) 


Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra, 
Parti. (N. I. S.) 


E. Smith, ArchjBological 
Surveyor, N orthAYeatern 
Provinces and Oudh. 


The Architectural Antiquities of { 
Northern Gujrat, (N. I. S.) j 


'The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part with 

Muslim and Hindu Remains in 
the vicinity. (N. I. S.) 

Portfolio of illustration of Sind 
Tiles. 


Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archceology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and II. 


J. Biu’gess, late Director- 
General, Archseological 
Survey of India, aud H. 
Couseiis, Saperlutendent, 
Archteological Survey, 
Western India. 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Archteologi- 
cal Survey of India. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archteological Survey of 
India, Western Circle. 

J. H. Marshall^ Director- 
General of Archseology 
in India, 


Ditto for the year 
Parts I and II, 


1903-04, 


Ditto 


Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part 1. 


Ditto 


Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part 11. 


Ditto 


Ditto for the year 190 5-0 G, 
Part 1. . ■ , 


Ditto 


Ditto for the ye.ar 1905-06, 
Part II. 


Ditto 


Ditto for the year 190G-07, 
Part L 


Ditto 


Press, and date 
publication. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1900. 


jSuperintendentj Govern- 
! ment Printing, Cal- 
; cutta, 1901. 


Government Press, 
United Province, 1901. 


Ditto. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1908. 


Ditto, 1905. 


W.^ Griggs & Sons, 
Limited, 190G. 


Superintemlent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, 
Calcutta, 1904. 


Ditto, 

1905-06, 

Ditto, 

1906. 

Ditto, 

1908. 

Ditto, 

1907. 

Ditto, 

loos. 

Superintendent, 

Gov- 


ernment Centnul Branch 
Press, Simla, 

1908. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL HEPOETS 


Title of TTOrk. 


I^ame and official desigudtion 
of author. 


IxDiA — conoid. 

Annual Report for the Director- J. H. Marsballj Director- 
General of ArcLseologj in India General of Archseolog}^ in 
for the year 1906-07^ Part II. India. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08; Ditto . . • 

Parts I and II. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, Ditto 

Parts I and II. 


Madras — 


Notes on the Amaravati Stupa 


J . B urgess; G overnment 

Archfeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 


Notes and Inscriptions from Tern- 1 
pies in the IMadura District, 
Vol. IV. 


Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions , 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- ^ 

dency. i 

List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. [ 

Ditto, in 1891. , 


Epigrapliia Indica and Recoid ofi 
the Archreological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1891-95. 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto „ V, 1898-99 

Ditto „ VI, 1900-01 

Ditto „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto „ VIII, 1905-06 

List of tomhs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. i 


A. Rea, Avchaological Sur- 
veyor, S'ladras. 

E. riultzsch. Government 
Epigraphist. 


Government of Aladras 


List of tomhs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1909. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Government Press,. 

Madras, 1 882. 


Ditto, 1885-86. 


Ditto, 1886. 


Ditto, 1886-87. 


Ditto, 1891. 

Superintendent, Govern- - 
ment Printing,. 

Calcutta, 1895. 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1898. 

Ditto. 
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Title o£ n-ork. 


Name of official designation 
of autlior. 


List of statues^ monuments and Government of ^Madras 
busts erected in Madras in 
bonour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 


Annual Beport of the Archieolo- A. Bea, Superintendent, 


gical Survey, Madras and Goorg, 
for the year 1S99-1900, 


Archeological Survey. 


Ditto, 

1900-01 

Ditto, 

1901-02 

Ditto, 

1902-03 

Ditto, 

1903-04 

Ditto, 

1904-05 


Ditto, for the year 190G-07. 

Ditto, for the year 1907-08, 

Ditto, for the year 190S-09. 

Beport on Epigraphical 
accomplished from J uly 
to June 1892. 

Ditto July 1S92 to 

1893. 

Ditto do. 1S93 to 

1894. 

Ditto do. 1894 to 

1895. 

Ditto do. 1895 to 

1896. 

Ditto do, 1896 to 

1897. 

Ditto do. 1897 to 

1S9S. 

Ditto do. 1898 to 

1899. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 


Ditto 

work 

1891 

E. Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 

June 

Ditto 

do. 

Ditto 

do. 

Ditto 

do. 

Ditto 

1 

do. 

1 

1 Ditto 

do. 

Ditto 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1S9S, 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto, 1901. 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto, 1904. 
Ditto, 1905. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1906. 

Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, 1909. 
Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto, 1893. 
Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto, 1895. 
Ditto, 189C. 
Ditto, 1S97. 
Ditto, KS9S. 
Ditto, 1SD9. 


Annual Progress Bepoii of the A. 
ArchjEological Survey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905-06. 


Bea, Superintendent, 
Archpcological Survey 


Ditto 


Government 


do. 


y. Venkayya, Ist Assistant toj 
the Government Epigraphisfc. 
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AECHSlOIiOGICAIi REPOETS 


Title of wort. 

Kame and ofiBcial designation ! 
of author. 

Pressi and date of 
publication. 

Mabhas— 



Eeport on EpI graphical work accom- 
plished from July 1899 to June 1900. 

V. Venkayya, 1st Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 

Government Presi^ 

Madras, 1900. 

Ditto do. 1900 to do. 

1901. 

E. Hultzscb, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto do. 1901 to do. 

1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto do. 1902 to do. 

1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto do, 1903 to do. 

1904.. 

Y. Yenkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto do. 1904- to do. 

!905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905.. 

Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archfcological Superintendent ' 

for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06. 

Y. Yenkayya, Assistant 
ArohjEological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Ditto, 1906.. 

Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1 90S -09. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909.* 

Bombay — 



The Antiquities of the Kolaha 
Agency, fSer. 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 


1864. 

The Antiquities of Kolha]>Dor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 


1854. 

Extracts in connection "witb Slaho- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Sataiu Districts, etc. 
(1851). (Ser 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 


1857. 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawiint Waree Stale, iSlS ; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob 

1855. 

Roc'K-cut Temples of 'S^’'estern 
India. 

J. I'ergiisson, F.B.S., M.R.A.S 

Cuudall & Downes^ 

London, ISGJ. 
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Title of work. 


Kjame and ofBcial designation 
of author. 


Bombay — co?itd* 


Report on the illnstiation of the ' Dr. Forbes TTafson and 
Archaic Architecture of India, Air. Fergusson, General 
etc. I Cunningham, and Colonel 

I Meadows Tajlor. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Notes to accompany a series of i 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 


Alemorandum on 
Caves at Junnar. 


the Buddhist 


Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Alajestj^s GSth Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 


James Burgess, Archieolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Go'vemment, and J. F. 
Fleet, Bo. C,S. 


1SG9. 


Carer Brothers, 
College Street, 
Geneva, IS 71. 


Old 

3 , 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1S74. 


Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dablioi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank, 


James Burgess, Archieolo- j 
gical Surveyor and Reporter - 
to Government. j 


Ditto, 1S75. 


Afemorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop) and in Kachh, etc. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archieological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, * Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ti’auslations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kal^dgi Districts 
iu the Report of the first season^s 
operations of the Arcbicological 
Survey of Y/cstern India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 


J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S,, and JTari Government Central 
Vamau Limaya, B.A. Press, Bombay, 1876. 


Buddhist Caves of Ajanla. Prepared by AlajorR, Gill and 
Second edition. revised by James Bur^^ess, 

F.R.G.S,, ALR.A.S. 


Ditto, 1876. 


Notes on the antiquities of the 
Taliikas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankolo, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assis- 
tant Collector, Ahmadnngar, 
witli revised lists of remains in 
the Ahfnadnagav. Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and KaFidgi Zillahs. 


W.F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
J . Burgess, Archajological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 


Architectural and Archrcological 
remains in Khamlesh iu 1S77. 


W. H, Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 


Ditto, 1S77. 


Ditto. 


G 


*2 
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Title of wort. 


Bombay — contd. 

Reports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the Archpeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidera- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 

Report on the Architectural and 
Archceological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, Avith 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLIl, new series.) 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- 
les of Ajanta, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 

Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berar, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujrat. 

Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ah me d aha d. 

List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, Bom- 
bay. 

The antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 


List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency 


Name and official designation 
{»f author. 


Dalpatinm Pranjivan Kha- 
Khar. 


J. Burgess, Archteological 
Surveyor, Western India. 


J . Burgess, Archjeological 

Surveyor and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 

Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 


A. W, Crawley Boevy, C.S. 


lames Burgess, LL.D., C.I.E., 
Director-General of the 
Archsaological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 
Archffiological Surveyor, 
Western India. 


List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves hetAveeii 187-2 
and 1SS5 at the Government 
School of Art; Bombay, Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 


James Burgess 


Press, and date of 
pnhlication. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 187G. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 1881. 


Ditto, 1885. 


Education Society's Press, 
Bombay, 1886. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1888. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 
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of vrork. 


BoiiBAy— co?2/fL 
Bijapur Guide 


Notes on tlie buildings and other 
aiitiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
'with translations o£ the inscrip- 
tions. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
SUV and Karsamhla. 

Progress Report of the ArehEeo- 
logieal Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1^89 to April 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 ! 
to April 1893. 

Ditto for the months of May 1898 
to April 1894'. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895, 

Ditto for the months of September 
1895 to April 1896. 


Ditto for the year ending SOth 
June 1897. 


Ditto for the year ending SOth 
June 1S9S. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending SOth 
June 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending SOth 
June 1901, 

Ditto for the rear ending SOth 
June 1902, ' 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 



i Hame and official designation 
of awthor. 

Press, and d.'ito of 
pubheation. 

H . Cousensj M.R. A .S., 
Aichfoological S u r veyor, 

Western India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona^ 
1SS9. 

H. Oousens^ Arch geological 
Surveyor, Western India^ 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1S90. 

H. Cousens, Arcbieological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, 1S91. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto . , . ' 

1 

Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

H. Couseiis, Archseological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, BomKiy, 1890. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto , , 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 


So 2 
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- 1 !Natae and official desijrnation Press, and date oE 

Title of ^ork. ' publication. 


BojnjATi — CO Held • 

Progress Report of the Archreo- H, Cousens, Archeological Govermnent Central 
logical Sunder of AYestern India Surveyor, Western India. Press, Bombay, 1904. 
for the vear ending 30th June 
1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th Ditto . . . Ditto, 1905. 

June 1905. 

Progress Report of the Archreo- Ditto . . . Ditto, 1906. 

logical Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the mouths of July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st Ditto • . , Ditto, 1907. 

March 1907. 

Ditto for the vear ending 31st Ditto . . . Ditto, 1908, 

March 190S. 

Ditto for the year ending 31sfc Ditto . . , Ditto, 1909. 

March 1909. 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- John Griffiths, late Principal W. Griggs, London, 1896. 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, of the Sir Jamshedji 

India. Yoluine I (Pictorial sub- Jijibhai School of Art, 

jects). Bombay, Fellow of the 

University of Bombay, 

^Member of the Bombay 

Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

Ditto ^ ditto, Volume II Ditto . . , Ditto, 1900. 

(Decorative details) . 


Bexgal — 

Account of a visit to Mount A. P. . ^ . . 1861, 

Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in lSi7. (Ser. 950, SeU Rec., 

Bengal, No. 38.) 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries A, M*. Broadley, B.C.S. . Bengal Secretariat Pi-ess 
utBurgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, Calcutta, 1S72. " 

District Patna. 

Report on ibc Archaeology of the II. L. Ilarrison, B.C.S. . Ditto, 1873. 

District of Midnapore. 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of Rajendraldla Miti*a. LL.D., . Ditto 187S 

Sdkya Mimi. C.I.E. ’ 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 


Ditto. 1S79. 
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Title of TTork. 

Name and official designation | 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

’Bekgal — contd. 

j 

1 

j 

1 


A List of the objects of auti(|iiaiian 
interest in the Lo^'er Provinces 
of Bengal (with historical de- 
scriptions) . 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, iS79. 

Eevised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, 18S6. 

Government of Bengal, P. W. 
Department, assisted by 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B. 

Ditto, 1887. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan Bistriet. 

; W. B. Oldham, C.LE,, Indian 
; Civil Service, 

Ditto, 1891. 

Discovery of the exact site of 
Asoka^s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Palibothva of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
super (icial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. 

1 

1 

Ditto, 1892. 

A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

; Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan ! 
Singh Bahadur, 

Ditto, 1893. 

^Sikkim Gazetteer 

1 ■ 

Ditto, 189‘1. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Bnrdwan District * 
Tvith an explanatory Index (Re" 
print) . 1 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

List of Statues, i^Ioiinments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 


Ditto. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical ; 
or archiEological interest. 

C, R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

' Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1S9G. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895, 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1890, 

List of ancient monuments : — 

' 1 


Dacca Division 

1 

1 

Ditto, 

Rajsliahi Division 


Ditto. 

Orissa Division 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division 


Ditto. 

Bhugalpur Division 


Ditto. 

Chittagong Division 



Ditto. 
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Title of work. 


Bengal — concUl. 

Burdwan Division 


Patna Division 
Presidency Division • 

Report ^Yitll photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at Bhuhanes- ' 
var and caves in the Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri HillSj Orissa^ 
between 189y and 1903, 


Annual Report of the Archeeolo- 
gical Survey^ Bengal Circle^ for 
the year 1900-01. 


Ditto 

for 

the 

year 

ended 

April 190a. 



Ditto 

for 

the 

year 

ended 

April 1903. 



Ditto 

for 

the 

year 

ended 


April 1904. 

Ditto for the year ended April 1905. 

Annual Report of the Archeolo- 
gical Survey, Easteim Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Ditto for 190G-07, 


Ditto for 1907-08. 


Ditto for 1908-09, 

United Pkovxnces — 

Description of the antiquities at 
Kaliuiar. 

List of Photographic Negatives of 
the monumental antiquities in the 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 


Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural Branches 
of tlie Nor tli-Wes tern Provinces 
and Oudh from October IS 89 till 
80 til June 1891. 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


M. H. Arnott, M.lnst. C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public Works. 


T. Bloch, Archmologioal 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto . 


Ditto 

Ditto 


A, H. Longhurst^ Officiating 
Superintendent, Archieolo- 
glcal Survey, Eastern Circle. 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archscological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. 

Ditto . . . ‘ 


F. Maisey 


A. Fiihrer, Ph.D,, Aichreolo- 
gical Surveyor,' and E. W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, Norih- Wes tern Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Ditto 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Bengal Secretariat Press^. 
Calcutta, 1896. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Waterlow & Sons,- 
Limited, London, W., 
1903. 


Bengal Secretariat Press,. 
Calcutta, 1901. 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904. 


Ditto, 1905. 
Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, 1907. 


Ditto, 1908. 


Ditto, 1909. 


Baptist Mission Press,. 
1848. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1889. 


Government Press, North- 
W esteni Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 
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Title o£ work. 

Name and ofiScial designation 
of author. 

Pres«, and date of 
publication. 

United Provinces — conid. 



Annual Progiess Report of the 
ArcLfeologieal Survey Circle^ 
Nortli-Wesfcem Provinces and 
Oudli, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D,, Archslo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1892. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
189S. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto 

Ditb 1894. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1S95. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1807. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1899. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S., and 
E. W, Smith, Archmological 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1899- 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901- 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archffiological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902, 


Government Press, United 
j Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31 st 
March 1908. 

E. R, S. Shepherd, Archseo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archrcological Suveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st Match 1904 . 

W. H, Nicholls, ArchiBologi- 
cal Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st | 

March 1905. 

Di tto 

Ditto 1905 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archajological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the rear ending 
31st March 1906. " 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1900. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

UlflTED VR0\mCZS^C07tcld, 



Annual Progrress Report of the 
Archceological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1906-07.* 

W.H. Nicholls, Archseologica] 
Surveyor. 

[ Government Press,. 

United Provinces, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 

R. F. Tucker, Archseological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archseological and his- 
torical interest and their inscrip- 
tions in the North Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

A. Fuhrer, ArcbEeologlcal 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North— 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. 

The remains near Kasla in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S. 

Ditto. 

portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings. Part I. 

E. W, Smith, ArchjBological 
Surveyor, N orth-W estern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Griggs & Sons, London.. 

Report on the antiquities iu the 
district of Lalitpur, North-Wes- 
tern Provinces. 

Poomo Chander ]\Iukherji 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Provin- 
ces. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Punjab— 

Objects of Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished h}’' the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness the 
Mahamjah of Kashmir, aud the 
Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 

Baliawalimr, and Chamba States. 


Public Works Department- 
Press, Lahore, 1875. 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore 
Museum. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey. 


Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum, 

J. L. Kipling, Curator « 

1889. 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the ( 
Archreological Survey, IS 88- 89, 

3 . J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

iV. Ball & Co., Lahore, 
1891. 

List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
iVInseum. 

Dr. M. A. Stein . 

1899. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Punjab — condil. 

Revised list of objects of Arcliceo- 
logical interest in the Punjab, 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Sun'eyor, 

Report of the Arcbieological 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
periocLfrom 1st January to 30th 
June 1901. 

Dr. J- Ph. Vogel, Arclireolo- 
gical Sur\'eTor, Punjab, 

Animal progress Report of the 
Archveological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 3 1st 
Alarch 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto for the vear ending 31st . 
March 1903. ■ 

Ditto 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superlntenuent, Archreological 

Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the vear ending 
31st March 190L 

Dr. Ji Ph. I’ogel, Superinten- 
dent, Arcli;c.>Iogical Survey. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st ! 
March 1905. 1 

Ditto 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Arehreo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the vear ending 31st A larch 
1900. 

DiUo 

! 

i 

1 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907, 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1908. 

Ditto 

N.-W. F. PROVINCE — 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamal garlii 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of j 
12th February 1S74-.] | 

1 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

Report on the exploialions of the j 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of Alarch 
and April 1S74'. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 1 
Gazette of llth June 1S74.) | 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

! 

1 

1 i 

1 ^ 

1 

Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist mins at Takht-i-Bai 
'Yusafzai, during the months of i 
January, February, March and ^ 
April 1871. (Supplement to ( 
the Punjab Government Gazette ! 
_ of nth Augiist 1874-.1 j 

! ! 

! Sergeant F. II. Wilidier, K.E. 1 

i ! 

1 

1 


Press, Mud date of 
ptiblicittion. 


Baptist ^lission Press, 
Calcutta. 

LnLore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1001. 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1003. 
Ditto, 190L 

Economical Press, 
Lahore, 190o. 

Ditto, 190C». 

Ditto, 1907, 
Ditto, 190S. 

1S7L 


1874. 


1874. 
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Title o£ work. 

Nftme fuid official designation 
of atithor. 

Press, and date of 
pnbhcafcioiu 

N.-VT. F. PaoviN’CE — aonchJ. 



E-eport on the explorations at mound 
Shahji-ka-(lheri near Peshawar. 
(Supplement to the Punjab 

Government Gazette of ISth 

November 1S75.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

3875. 

Eeport on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of ISfcli November 1S75 
and of 30th March 167G.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E, 

]fc76. 

Reports of Ruddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
30th Company of Sappei-s and 
Miners, 

Lieut. G. Maxwell, R.E. 

Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

iMemorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner, 

Punjab Government Press, 
Lahore, 1889, 

Detailed report of an Avchreolo- 
gieal tour with the Biiner Pield 
PoTce. 

Dr. ^ M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto, 1898. 

Report of ArcliT.ological Survey 
work in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and ]3aluclustan 
for the period from January 2ndj 
1904, to March 31sb, 1905. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor General of Education 
and Archa3ological Sur- 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

North-West Frontier 
Province, 1905. 

Annual report of the Archfeologi- 
cal Survey of India; Frontier 
Circle, for 190G-07. 

Dr. B. Spooner, Superin- 

tendent, Archmological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

Ditto 

Commercial Press, Pesha- 
war, 1908. 

Ditto for 3908-09 

IlCKJfA 

Ditto 

Government Pi’e.sSj 

North-West Frontier 
Province, 1909. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Pritish Burma. 

Di*. E. Froohliammcr, 

Government Archreologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1880. 

Not-es on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 



I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda " 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1SS3. 

n. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 18S4. 

List of objects of Anticiuarian and 
Archaiologionl interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Title o£ work. 

1 

Xaine and official designation 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

— contd^ 

Reports ou Arcb^ological work done 
in Burma during the years 
1879-S9. (Being a Review, 
dated 18th June 1880.) 

Dr. K. Fovchhatnmer , 

! 

1SS9. 

The Po U Daung inscription, 
erected by King Siubyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 1 

Taw Sfiin Ko, Government 
Translator; Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, ISSl. 

List of objects of anti^juarian 
interest in Arakan . ' 

Dr. E. Forchha miner, 

Government Archieologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

! Ditto . 

1 

Ditto, 1892. 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the in*^ 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Foivh- 
hamraer) . 

1 Taw Seiii Ko, Government 

1 Tmiislator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

1 Dr. E. Korchhammer, 

Government Archicologist, 
Burma. ! 

Ditto. 

Report on the Ivyankkn Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

'The Kalyani Inscriptions 

: Taw Seiti Ko, Government 
] Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts of 
the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

I Ditto . 

j 

Ditto. 

^oia on a tour in Burma iu March 
.and April 1892. 

F. 0. Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer ou special duty, 
Puhlic W orks Department^ 
North-Western Provinces 

1 and Oudli. 

Ditto, 189:3. 

Isotes ou an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

1 Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

f 

Reprinted from the 

Indian by 

the Education a'l 
Society's Steam Press, 
Bombay, 189:3. 

A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyiivin, 
1774 A.D. 

j Ditto 

i 

j 

Ditto. 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

I 

1 Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

Notes ou antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma) . 

i 

j Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 

1 Temple, late President, 

. Rangoon l\Iunicii)allty, ! 

! Burma. * 1 

Ditto, 189]. 
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j 

Title of work. I 

and odiciai designation 
of antiior. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

BuioiA — coneld. 



Some remarks on the Kal^’ani 
Inscriptions. 

1 

Taw Seiu Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1S94. 

Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw'- 
])aTa and placed near the 
Arafcan Pagoda^ Mandalay. 

iMaungTuii Xyeiii, Officiating 
Govern meat, Tran slator , 

Burma. 

Government Press,-. 

Burma, 1897. 

Inscriptions of Pogan, Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

Ditto 

Ditto 1S99. 

Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Archreologist, Burma. 

Ditto, 1900— 1903^ 

Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmanl- 
carum. Vol I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of objects antiquarian and 
lU'ehseological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

List of Pagodas at Pagaji under 
the custody of Goyernment. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

lleport on ArchjBological work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, for the year 19 OS-OS , 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, for the year 1903-04j . 

D itto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 , 

Ditto 

'Ditto, 1905, ' 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Surve}', Burma, 
for the year eiuling 31st March 
1906 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
dent, Ai’chreological Survey. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto, for the rear ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
Alarch 1908. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 1 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, 1009. 

Mysore and Cookg — 
iMrsore Inscriptions 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instiiiction. 

Mysore Governmentr. 

Press, 1879. 

C’oovg Inscriptions 

L. Rice, SeerctaiT to Govern- 
ment. 

Ditto, 1886. 
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Title of work* 

Jfame and official designation 
of author, 

I’reaS, aud date of 
puhlication. 

Mysore A^*D Cookg — condd. 



Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the .Tains 
(Mysore). 

L, Rice, Director of Archreo- 
logical IT esearches and 
Secretaiy to Government, 
[Mysore 

JIvsore Government 

Press, ISSil. 

Epigraphia Carnatica — Iascrii>* 

tions in the Mysore District, 
Part 1. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S9-1.. 

Ditto^ Part II . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898, 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur! 
District. 

L. Rice, Director of Archreo* 
logical Researches, 

Ditto, 190], 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in ‘2 sections. 

Ditto 

I 

1 

Basel Mission Press,. 
! [Mangalore, 1(102. 

DittOi Inscriptions in the Simoga 
District, Parts I and II. 

Ditto . . 1 

Ditto 1002. 

1 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 
diug district. 

; Ditto 

Ditto, 190^1. 

Inscriptions at Inmkur 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Inscriptions at Kolar . . i 

j 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Assam— 



Report on the progress of his- 
torical research in Assam, 

E. A, Gait, LC.S.j Honoraiy’ 
Director of Ethnogi'aphy 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong, 
1897. 

List of archaeological remains in 
the Provinces of Assam. 

1 

Ditto, 1902, 



Jiht of JPuhlic Libraries, etc., to which oopieB of the director GeneraVs' 
Annual Iteport, Tart II, are regularly snjjpUed^ 


1.— COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 

UNITED Kt^'GDO:^I. 

British j\r'usetim Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S.W, 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge, 

Edinburgh „ „ Edinburgh. 

Glasgow ,, „ Glasgow. 

Aberdeen „ „ Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Folklore Society, 11, Old Square Liucoln^s Inn, London, IF.C. 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, Loudon. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London , W.. 
Advocates^ Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal „ Windsor Castle, Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Londoin 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, 

Royal Irish Academy, l9, Dawson Street, Duhlin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin, 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albermarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of Loudon, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street. 
Edinburgh, 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Aijcient Buildi?igSj 10, Buckingham Street, Adelplii, TT.C, 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, .3, Hanover Street W. 
London, * 

France. 

Bibliotbeqno Nationale, Paris. 

Institute de France, Paris. 

IMusde Guimet, 7, Place d’lena, Paris. 
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I —COUNTRIES OUTSIDE LlSlBlk^contd. 

Glkmany. 

Eibliotliek der Deutsclien Morgeulandischen Gresellscliaft, Halle (Saale), Germany. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Museum for Ethnology, Berlin, 

Kdnigliche Gesellschaffc der AYissenchafteu zii Gottingen, Gottingen. 

AnsTiiiA, 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna, 

Hungaiian Academy, Buda-Pesth. 

Italy. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Vittorio Emanuele Rome 
R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 

The Societa Asiatica Italiana Firenze, 

British School at Rome. 

American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 

Other Countbies in Europe. 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands, India, The Hague, Holland. 

Impeiial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

National jMuseum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Acad^mie Royale d^Arch^ologie de Belgique, Anvers, 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden. 

j, „ Christiania, Norway. 

British School at Athens, Greece. 

La Soci^te Arche ologique d'Athhnes, Athens, Greece. 

America. 

American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, U.S.A. 
Smithsonian Institution, WaBhington, D. C., U. S. A, 

Secretary, National Museum, Washington, U. S. A. 

Field jMuseum of Natural History, Chicago. 

British Colonies. 

The IMuseum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Literary and Historical Society, Ouebec, Canada. 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

Univei'sity Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Victoiia Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore. 

North China Branch of the RoyaljjAsiatic Society, Shanghai. 

^luseum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 
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L— COUNTRIES OUTSIDE mDlA^^coKeld. 

Foreign" Coloxies. 

Direoteur deFEcole fran 9 ais extreme Orient^ Hanoi. 

Bataviaascli Gonootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batayia. 

Institut Pranyais D’Arclieologle Orieutale du Caire, Caire, Egypt. 

Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of luteriox, Manila. 

IL-INDIA. 

(1) iMrERUL, 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

'^Press Room, Calcutta and Simla. 

(2) Peovixcial. 

!JIadras. 

Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 

University „ Madras. 

Public „ „ 

Presideucy College „ 

School of Art, „ 

Government Central Museum, !Mailras. 

Christian College Library „ 

RoitBAY. 

Secretaiiat Library, Bombay. 

University ,, ,, 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 

School of Art, Bombay. 

The College of Science, Poona. 

Bex GAL. 

Secretariat Library, Writers' Buildings, Calcutta. 

University Library, the Senate House, Calcutta. 

Presidency College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 

Sanskrit College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, o?. Park Street, Calcutta. 

UxiTED Provinces, 

Secretariat Library, P. W. D., Allahab.ad, 

University „ Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad, 

Provincial JIuseum Library, Lucknow. 

Saus!:rit College, Benares. 

'Thomason College, Roorkoe. 
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Jh-^mBlA^concJd. 

PUN.T4B. 

Secretariat Library, Public Worts Department, Lahore. 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 

Museum Libmrj, Lahore. 

University Library, Lahore, 

Government Colleg-e Libmry, Lahore. 

Delhi ]\Iupeam and Institute, Delhi. 

North-West Proxtieu Province. 
Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 

^luseum Library, Peshawar. 


Burma, 

Secretariat Library, Rangoon, 

The Bernard Free Library, Rangoon, 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon. 


Central Provinces, 

Secretariat Library, Nagpur, 

Miiseuin Library, Nagpur. 


Secretariat Library, Shillong, 


AssAJr. 


Coorg. 

The Chief Commissioner of Coorg^s Lilimryj Bangalore. 


Native States. 
E^derahnd. 

The Resident's Library, Hyderabad. 


Central India. 

UhTHTy of the Agent to the Governor-General, Indore. 
The Librarian, Dhar Museum Libnny, Dhar. 

Rajkumar College, Indore. 


Eajputqna. 

Lihraiy of the Chief Commissioner and Azont io the Governor-Geneial, Aimer. 
College Library, Ajmer. 


Baroda. 


Libraiy of <he Resident at Baroda. 




